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PREFACE 

LTHOUGH  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  are 


1  *■  among  the  last  of  the  English  counties  to  be  included 
in  this  series  of  “  Little  Guides,”  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  second  to  any  of  the  other  counties.  By  reason  of  the 
Lake  District  being  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  there 
has  not  for  more  than  a  century  been  any  lack  of  Guides, 
some  extremely  good,  others  decidedly  inferior.  Few  of 
them,  however,  have  claimed  to  deal  with  the  two 
counties  as  a  whole,  the  Lakeland  portion  generally 
sufficing  to  fill  the  volumes.  Possibly  to  this  fact  is  due 
the  impression  entertained  by  many  strangers  that  outside 
“The  Playground  of  England”  there  is  little  to  be  seen 
of  general  interest.  Such  an  opinion  would  be  erroneous, 
on  whatever  basis  it  had  been  formed.  Of  natural  beauty 
the  two  counties  can  claim  to  have  more  than  an  average 
share,  whether  of  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  or 
of  the  sylvan  charms  of  the  country-side.  The  student  and 
antiquary  can  find  scope  for  close  investigation  into  the 
story  of  the  dim  past,  and  then  discover  that  he  has  barely 
touched  the  fringe  of  all  that  is  to  be  known.  There 
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are,  for  instance,  the  evidences  of  the  Roman  Occupation 
— the  Great  Wall  which  crossed  Britain,  and  a  large 
portion  of  which  stood  on  Cumbrian  soil  ;  the  many 
camps  and  towns,  stations,  and  smaller  settlements.  These 
have  been  studied  for  centuries  by  the  cleverest  scholars, 
and  yet  scarcely  any  year  passes  without  something  new 
becoming  known.  And  so  with  other  periods  of  history  ; 
each  has  something  to  tell  that  is  well  worth  the 
knowing. 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  are  counties  not  readily 
to  be  understood.  Only  a  long  acquaintance  with  them 
can  give  an  intimate  knowledge,  for  the  long  distances, 
and  the  difficulties  of  travelling  in  such  a  mountainous 
area,  keep  the  people,  for  instance,  of  the  north  and  east 
from  having  more  than  a  general  knowledge  of  those 
living  in  the  south  and  west,  to  say  nothing  of  the  people 
in  the  still  more  remote  dales  of  Lakeland.  Hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  farmers  and  others  whose  lives  are 
passed  in  one  area  almost  invariably  speak  of  another, 
perhaps  less  than  twenty  miles  away,  as  “  that  country,” 
or  “yon  country”.  Having  lived  almost  continuously 
in  Cumberland  for  more  than  thirty-eight  years,  and, 
being  by  nature  a  wanderer,  able  to  visit  nearly  every 
village  and  hamlet,  some  of  them  dozens  of  times,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  dales  and  the  trackless  heights 
of  most  of  the  fells  and  mountains,  I  can  claim  to  know 
the  Lakeland  counties  at  least  fairly  well.  In  the  few 
cases — chiefly  in  the  south-west — where  circumstances 
have  prevented  a  personal  visit  recently,  my  notes  have 
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kindly  been  revised  by  gentlemen  living  in  those  places, 
and  to  them  I  tender  my  thanks.  It  should  be  added  by 
way  of  postscript  that  this  book  was  written  early  in  1915, 
but  publication  was  then  prevented  by  war  conditions. 

DANIEL  SCOTT 

Ph.NSITH,  April,  1920 
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INTRODUCTION 


I.  Situation,  Extent,  and  Boundaries 
UMBERLAND  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  western 


counties  of  England,  and  the  tenth  in  point  of  size, 
with  a  population  at  the  census  of  1 9 1 1  of  265,780.  It 
is  bounded  by  Scotland  on  the  N.  ;  by  Northumberland 
and  Durham  on  the  N.E.  ;  by  Westmorland  and  Lanca¬ 
shire  on  the  S.  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Solway  and  the 
Irish  Sea.  It  is  a  curiously  shaped  territory,  broadest 
between  Burnhope  Seat  on  the  E.  and  Workington  on 
the  W.  ;  narrowing  to  a  point  in  the  extreme  N.E.  beyond 
Christenbury  Crags  and  Kershope  Head,  and  to  the  penin¬ 
sula  ending  at  Hodbarrow  Point,  S.  of  Millom. 

Between  the  northern  and  southern  points  there  is  a 
distance  of  about  75  miles,  while  at  the  widest  part  the 
distance  is  57  miles.  These  figures,  however,  for  practical 
purposes,  are  useless,  because  the  configuration  of  the 
county  makes  it  impossible  for  even  the  hardiest  pedestrian 
to  follow  such  a  line,  even  approximately.  The  Pennine 
range  cuts  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  and 
thus  the  means  of  direct  communication  between  the  E. 
and  W.  are  few.  There  is  a  highway  from  Alston,  over 
Hartside,  to  Penrith,  but  not  another  until  the  roads 
rom  Teesdale  and  Barnard  Castle  to  Brough  and  Kirkby 
Stephen,  in  Westmorland,  are  reached.  In  Cumberland, 
mce  Cross  Fell  is  passed,  there  are  ample  facilities  for 
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communication  until  the  Lake  District  mountains  again 
block  the  way,  necessitating  long  detours  to  reach  points 
that  as  the  crow  flies  are  not  many  miles  apart.  The 
situation  of  the  county  is  between  540  1  T  and  550  12'  N. 
latitude,  and  2°  17'  and  30  37'  W.  longitude.  The  area 
of  Cumberland  is,  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
1,001,273  acres,  but  from  this  must  be  deducted  over 
31,000  acres  for  foreshores  and  tidal  waters.  The  official 
area  excluding  water  is  961,544  acres,  and  thus  measured 
it  is  eleventh  in  point  of  size. 

WESTMORLAND,  between  540  if  and  540  41'  N.  " 
latitude,  and  30  6'  W.  longitude,  is  one  of  the  smaller 
counties,  being  twenty-eighth  in  the  English  list  for  j 
measurement,  with  497,099  acres  of  land  and  505,330  0 
of  land  and  water.  In  1911  its  population  was  63,575.  £ 
It  has  Cumberland  as  its  northern  and  north-western  F 
boundaries,  Yorkshire  and  Durham  on  the  E.,and  Lanca-  & 
shire  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  The  greatest  distance  from 
the  Tees  above  Cauldron  Snout  on  the  N.E.  to  the  a 
south-western  boundary  in  the  estuary  of  the  Kent,  is  60  Bl 
miles,  and  that  from  Taylor  Rigg  on  the  E.  to  Bow  Fell 
on  the  W.,  56  miles.  But  the  remark  already  made  about 
Cumberland  equally  applies  to  Westmorland  with  regard  to  1 
the  possibility  of  travelling  on  foot  or  by  any  other  means  a 
direct  between  any  of  these  points,  owing  to  the  mountain  Sh 
ranges  and  immense  moors.  For  example,  there  are  no  1(11 
means  of  going  directly  from  E.  to  W.  between  Eamont  !<JI 
Bridge  on  the  N.  and  the  Kendal  and  Appleby  road  on 
the  S.,  so  that  long  detours  must  be  made  via  Kirkstone 
Pass  (which  can  only  be  reached  byroad  through  Cumber-  m 
land)  and  Shap  Fells.  In  the  southern  portion,  highways  are  to 
much  more  plentiful.  For  these  reasons,  to  speak  of  mileage  “ 
in  both  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  is  usually  very  mis-  W 
leading  ;  while  a  10-mile  walk — according  to  the  map —  a- 
from  one  point  to  another  may  often  be  equal,  both  in  m 
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n  time  and  labour  spent,  and  in  the  ground  actually  covered, 
B  to  more  than  twice  those  figures  when  merely  put  on 
ie  paper.  There  are  no  counties  in  England  where  the  con¬ 
i',  figuration  varies  so  greatly  as  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
:a  morland,  and  only  personal  experience  of  pedestrianism 
’  in  the  Lakeland  counties  can  make  this  really  understood. 

II.  General  Physical  Features 

i 

The  great  moors,  formed  by  the  Pennine  Chain  which 
j,  runs  from  the  Border  right  through  E.  Cumberland  and 
;r  Westmorland  and  thence  into  Yorkshire,  make  a  distinct 
lr  physical  feature.  These  give  place  to  the  more  ordinary 
o  country  towards  the  W.  running  on  the  N.W.  to 
j  the  lowlands  and  marshes  of  the  Abbey  Holme.  Then, 
n  practically  in  the  centre  of  the  two  counties,  come  the 
j.  Cumbrian  group  of  mountains  and  lakes,  and  on  the 
j  western  and  southern  sides  again  there  is  a  great  area  of 
ie  excellent  agricultural  land.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there 
iq  s  every  possible  variety  of  condition  and  scenery,  from 
||  he  sea-level  land  near  the  coasts,  N.,  S.,  and  W.  to  the 
jl  vild  moors  (which  to  the  pedestrian  seem  to  extend  to 
to  imitless  miles)  inhabited  only  by  sheep  and  moorfowl  ; 
JS  ind  the  sterile  heights  of  the  two  Sea  Fells,  Helvellyn,  and 
in  skiddaw,  each  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  with 
10  :onsiderably  over  a  score  of  mountains  rising  to  between 
jt  :ooo  and  3000  feet. 

In  that  great  area,  with  the  conditions  and  characteristics 
1C  arying  to  such  an  extreme  extent,  other  natural  features  are 
r.  lecessarily  quite  unlike  those  found  elsewhere.  Except  in 
re  he  portion  of  Cumberland  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
,,  dolme,  the  estuaries  of  the  Eden,  Esk,  and  Sark  in  the 
j.  lorth,  and  a  few  of  the  streams  in  South  Westmorland, 
_  11  the  rivers  flow  with  unusual  rapidity,  due  to  the  com- 
jj  laratively  sharp  fall  in  the  elevation,  and  as  a  result  floods 
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such  as  are  common  in  southern  counties  are  here  rare. 
Inland  there  come  rapid  “  freshes,”  or  “  spates,”  the 
rivers  often  rising  6  to  I  2  inches  in  an  hour  ;  while  the 
becks  and  moorland  rivers  may  be  mere  trickles  at.  one  - 
moment  and  roaring  torrents  an  hour  later,  due  to  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  on  the  mountains  or  on  the  moors.  In 
these  cases  the  decline  in  volume  of  water  is  usually  as  ; 
rapid  as  was  the  rise  a  few  hours  previously. 

One  effect  of  this  constant  change  in  the  contours  is  to  . 
provide  a  remarkable  variety  of  scenery.  The  pedestrian  . 
who  wanders  from  one  district  of  the  two  counties  to  . 
another — and  he  is  the  only  one  who  can  really  see,  under¬ 
stand,  and  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  country-side — many 
miles  apart,  may  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  pass  through  .. 
an  almost  bewildering  variety  of  scenery.  Motoring  is  ... 
absolutely  the  worst  possible  method  of  seeing  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland,  and  particularly  the  Lakeland  portion^  .. 
Cycling  has  disadvantages,  and  also  discouragements,  owing 
to  the  toilsome  climbs  necessary  to  pass  from  one  valley  to  .. 
the  next,  because  there  is  rarely  a  compensation  in  the  form 
of  safe  “  coasting  ”  downhill,  except  on  the  main  roads. 
Only  walking  is  really  satisfactory,  for  the  pedestrian  who 
knows  Cumbria  and  Westmeria  can  leave  the  roads  at 

u. 

a  thousand  points,  and  passing  over  the  vast  moorlands  .. 
or  the  attractive  fells  is  able  to  see  Nature  in  her  wildest  ... 
and  yet  most  beautiful  moods.  These  are  spectacles  which  ... 
can  never  be  enjoyed  by  motorist  or  cyclist,  bound  to  the  , 
heels  of  Macadam,  and  eager  to  be  rushing  from  one  point 
to  another. 

III.  Some  Lakeland  Names 

“  Fell,”  though  part  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  highest  . 
mountains,  as  Sea  Fell,  Cross  Fell,  and  Bow  Fell,  is  gener¬ 
ally  applied  to  the  smaller  heights,  and  reference  to  a 
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large  scale  map  will  reveal  a  bewildering  number  of  eleva¬ 
tions  which  have  “  fell  ”  as  the  second  portion  of  their 
names.  A  variant  is  found  in  “dodd,”  but  this  is  chiefly 
among  the  Cumbrian  group  of  mountains,  where  the  word 
is  used  both  as  meaning  an  independent  fell — as  Hartsop 
Dodd — and  the  lower  heights  of  a  mountain,  such  as 
Skiddaw  Dodd  and  Helvellyn  Dodd,  or  Low  Man. 

Then  we  have  the  innumerable  “ghylls”  or  gills, 
1  nvariably  meaning  a  more  or  less  wild  and  beautiful  ravine, 
vith  rocks  and  great  boulders  scattered  about  the  sides  of 
he  hills.  In  the  lower  districts  the  ghylls  are  almost  invari- 
ibly  fairly  thickly  clad  with  trees  of  the  smaller  varieties, 
thiefly  birch,  mountain  ash,  larch,  and  stunted  oaks.  On 
he  mountain-sides  trees  are  an  exception,  and  a  typical 
!  orge  of  this  character  may  be  found  in  High  Cup  Ghyll, 
n  the  southern  side  of  Cross  Fell.  That  valley  has 
carcely  anything  bigger  than  a  sapling,  while  its  upper 
nd  contains  only  a  wilderness  of  huge  rough  stones,  which 


0  iave  to  be  surmounted  ere  the  outlet  is  reached  through 
”  he  Nick  at  Narrowgate  Beacon.  As  may  be  supposed, 
'■  hese  ghylls  almost  without  exception  have  each  a  stream 
3  unning  through  the  lowest  level,  and  the  rapid  descent 
'pauses  many  waterfalls  of  great  beauty,  particularly  when 
he  beck  forces  its  way  through  a  narrow  rock-bound 
hannel  bordered  by  trees  and  bracken,  which  in  these 
tuations  flourish  to  a  surprising  extent.  Especially  is 
13  lis  the  case  in  the  heart  of  Lakeland,  where  ghylls  and 
aterfalls  of  almost  every  conceivable  combination  are 
>  be  met  with  by  those  who  know  the  district. 

Of  a  different  class  of  words  are  such  expressive  terms 
“rigg,”  meaning  a  ridge,  and  “screes,”  the  steep  and 
eacherous  banks  of  broken  rock  met  with  in  the  most 
ronounced  form  in  Wasdale  Screes,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
r  -though  scarcely  less  unpleasant  to  the  unwary  pedestrian 
1  -at  Heck  Screes,  on  the  rough  path  from  Martindale 
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Forest  over  the  fell  to  Hayeswater  via  Angle  Tarn.  There 
again  is  an  expressive  word,  for  “  tarn  ”  is  used  only  to 
describe  the  smaller  lakes,  though  some  of  them  are  of 
quite  respectable  size.  Then  there  is  “  thwaite,”  a  word 
which  like  so  many  others  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
comes  to  us  from  the  Icelandic.  It  forms  part  of  many 
hundreds  of  place  and  field-names  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland,  and  when  of  long  duration  originally 
meant  a  clearing  in  the  forest,  or  in  other  places  among 
the  bracken  and  brushwood  of  the  fell  sides.  A  study  of 
the  place-names  of  the  two  counties  is  an  extremely  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  though  decidedly  risky  occupation. 
There  are  many  pitfalls,  and  even  those  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  be  regarded  as  authorities  sometimes  differ 
very  widely  in  their  choice  of  derivations. 
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IV.  History 


I 


The  numerous  finds  of  neolithic  and  other  ancient  im¬ 
plements,  and  also  the  many  prehistoric  dwellings,  prove 
that  both  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  had  many 
inhabitants  at  a  very  early  period.  The  story  of  these 
people,  however,  is  only  told  by  the  articles  which  they 
fashioned  and  left  behind.  It  is  not  till  the  Roman 
occupation  that  we  obtain  anything  which  can  be  termed 
history  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word.  Agricola 
came  in  the  year  a.d.  79,  conquered  the  whole  of  the 
western  territory  from  the  Duddon  estuary  northward  to 
Carlisle,  and  from  that  time  onward  the  full  story  of 
Cumbria — using  the  term  to  include  the  whole  of  the  two 
counties  and  Furness,  as  was  formerly  the  case — is  fairly 
well  known.  Bodies  of  Roman  troops  were  settled  at 
many  places,  and  about  forty  years  after  the  Conquest 
the  Wall  from  E.  to  W.,  70  miles  long,  began  to  be  built 
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;re  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  Caledonians  out  of  Roman 
t0  territory. 

0f  Then  after  four  centuries  of  rule  the  Romans  went 
r(j  away  to  deal  with  more  pressing  matters,  and  the  Britons 
...  were  given  independence.  At  that  time  Cumberland 
was  part  of  Strathclyde,  a  British  Kingdom  extending 
](j  from  the  Clyde  in  the  N.  to  the  Dee  in  the  S., 
I],,  with  the  Pennines  guarding  the  eastern  side,  and  the  sea 
on  the  W.  There  was  no  peace  in  Cumbria.  Enemies 
0i  from  Northern  Europe  swarmed  overseas,  while  there  was 
j.  also  warfare  with  the  men  from  Northumbria.  Gradually 
n  Danes,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Norsemen  gained  a  footing, 
and  century  after  century  there  were  wars  with  apparently 
,(  no  long  periods  of  calm.  William  the  Norman  had 
conquered  Southern  Britain  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
William  Rufus  arrived  in  the  north  and  became  master 
of  Cumberland  and  North  Westmorland.  That  period 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  while  portions  of  South 
Westmorland  figure  in  Domesday  Book,  there  is  no 
,  mention  of  Cumberland,  which  still  belonged  to  Scotland. 
(  It  was  Rufus  who  established  the  existing  boundaries 
j,  between  the  two  countries.  The  Normans  divided  the 
j  sister  counties  and  Furness  up  into  great  baronies,  and  the 
y  counties  as  now  known  were  formed,  though  afterwards 
'  for  a  few  years  Cumberland  was  again  annexed  to  Scotland, 
becoming  finally  part  of  England  in  1 1  57. 

With  a  lawless  people  to  the  N.,  a  population  on 
the  southern  side  clearly  not  more  law  abiding,  and  plenty 
of  plunder  available  on  each  side,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
there  was  never  peace  for  more  than  a  few  years.  Apart 
from  the  local  jealousies  of  the  men  on  the  Border, 
Cumberland  and  N.  Westmorland  frequently  suffered 
invasion  by  the  armies  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  can  never  have  been  an  enviable  one. 
j  When  they  were  not  being  harried  and  murdered  by  the 
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Scottish  hordes  they  were  in  a  condition  of  vassalage  to 
their  lords,  for  the  serfdom  of  the  peasantry  was  of  the 
most  drastic  character. 

After  the  Union  there  was  comparative  quiet,  though 
at  no  time  was  there  security,  as  the  citizens  of  Carlisle 
knew,  for  sieges  and  fighting  were  very  frequent  ex¬ 
periences.  Then  came  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745. 
The  former  was  locally  a  minor  affair,  but  in  1745 
Carlisle  ignominiously  surrendered  to  the  Young  Pretender, 
who  a  very  few  weeks  later  returned  a  fugitive,  making 
all  haste  to  Scotland  after  the  last  battle  fought  on  English 
ground,  on  Clifton  Moor,  near  Penrith.  There  were 
sad  days  to  follow  for  the  insurgents  and  their  sympa¬ 
thisers,  but  for  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  it  was  the 
end  of  war  as  between  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Modern  history  dates  from  that  time,  and  there  have 
been  nearly  two  centuries  of  continued  progress. 

As  may  readily  be  supposed,  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  two  counties  is  intimately  associated  with  that  per¬ 
taining  to  secular  affairs.  The  Bishops  of  Carlisle  in 
former  centuries  were  at  the  same  time  prelates,  politicians, 
and  soldiers,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  had  much  to  do 
with  the  governance  of  the  Border  country.  They  were 
Commissioners  for  the  W.  Marches  and  fulfilled  many 
duties  connected  with  military  affairs,  while  they  on  more 
than  one  occasion  had  to  lead  troops  in  the  field.  The 
last  association  of  the  kind — and  it  had  a  humorous  side — 
was  when  Bishop  Nicolson  in  1715  encountered  the 
rebels  on  Penrith  Fell.  He  went  there  in  his  coach 
drawn  by  six  horses,  but  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Highlanders  the  coachman  drove  away  and  refused  to 
stop  till  the  prelate  was  safe.  Until  1 856  the  diocese 
of  Carlisle  consisted  only  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Carlisle, 
so  that  it  did  not  include  even  the  whole  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  while  it  comprised  N.  Westmorland  to  beyond 
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Tebay  and  E.  to  the  county  boundary.  All  that  part 
of  Cumberland  S.  of  the  river  Derwent,  with  the 
southern  part  of  Kendal,  and  the  whole  of  Furness,  were 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  so  in  the  diocese 
of  Chester.  After  the  death  of  Bishop  Percy  there  was 
a  rearrangement,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  areas 
mentioned  were  brought  into  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  but 
the  parish  of  Alston,  though  in  Cumberland,  was  left, 
as  it  had  been  for  centuries,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham 
(and  since  1882  that  of  Newcastle),  to  which  it  geographic¬ 
ally  belongs.  The  diocese  was  established  by  Henry  I 
in  1133,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  sixty  bishops, 
of  whom  one-third  have  been  certainly  or  probably 
natives  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 

V.  Antiquities 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  are  unusually  rich  in 
antiquarian  remains,  whether  pertaining  to  prehistoric, 
Roman,  or  more  recent  periods.  Many  that  were  in 
existence  a  century  ago  have  unfortunately  been  destroyed, 
but  happily  vandalism  is  gradually  being  restrained,  and  for 
the  future,  by  reason  both  of  greater  knowledge  and  more 
appreciation,  due  respect  will  be  paid  to  everything  which 
can  be  said  to  have  historical  associations.  Many  places 
are  protected  under  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act,  and 
others  are  in  the  safe  custody  of  private  persons. 

The  hills  of  the  two  counties  bear  many  prehistoric 
remains.  Settlements,  camps,  and  single  homes  have  left 
their  traces,  some  at  first  only  to  be  found  by  the  trained 
:ye,  but  with  the  diffusion  of  information  a  wider  interest 
has  naturally  been  aroused,  and  many  relics  of  local  origin 
are,  as  a  result,  now  in  public  and  private  collections. 
These  have  included  stone  and  bronze  weapons  and 
lomestic  implements.  And  as  with  prehistoric  dwellings, 
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so  with  burial  places.  Many  barrows  have  been  entered, 
and  rarely  without  bringing  to  light  articles  which  helped 
to  illustrate  the  usages  of  men  in  remote  ages.  It  is 
noteworthy,  too,  how  often  the  word  “  barrow  ”  enters  into 
the  place-names  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and 
as  these  have  continued  from  before  the  days  of  written 
history,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  all  near  the 
sites  of  very  ancient  burial  places. 

Then  there  are  other  remains  left  us  by  men  of  whose 
history  we  have  no  record,  but  whose  works  fill  the 
spectator  with  wonder.  By  what  means  were  the  great 
stones  at  Long  Meg  and  Her  Daughters,  at  the  Keswick 
Circle,  at  that  on  Black  Coomb,  and  at  Maybrough,  raised 
and  arranged,  even  assuming  that  the  stones  were  found 
near,  which  is  quite  unlikely  ?  Many  of  the  oldest 
churches  and  churchyards  contain  memorials  of  a  far 
distant  past,  notably  the  remarkable  crosses  at  Bewcastle 
and  Gosforth,  the  wonderful  font  at  Bridekirk,  the  Giant’s 
Thumb  (now  known  to  have  been  carved  exactly  a 
thousand  years  ago — about  919),  and  the  Giant’s  Grave  at 
Penrith,  the  latter  with  its  tall  cross-shafts  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  the  grave,  and  the  hogback  tombstones  and 
tympani  to  be  found  in  many  a  country  parish.  As  to 
the  ages  of  many  of  these,  experts  do  not  always  agree. 

Of  the  very  numerous  Roman  remains,  first  comes  the 
Great  Wall  of  Hadrian.  Much  of  this  of  course  is  in 
ruins  (and  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  trace  its  course  in  the 
W.),  so  far  as  the  above-ground  work  is  concerned,  but 
during  the  last  thirty  years  the  investigations  carried  on  1 
at  different  points,  and  at  frequent  intervals,  have  brought 
important  and  deeply  interesting  information,  both  as  to 
the  Wall  itself  and  the  men  who  built  it.  Many  books 
have  been  written,  either  on  the  whole  structure  or  on 
specially  attractive  portions,  and  wherever  possible  the 
remains  are  very  carefully  preserved  from  wilful  injury. 
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Hadrian’s  Wall  was  begun  a.d.  120  as  a  protection  against 
the  northern  raiders.  Beginning  on  the  Tyne  at  what  still 
bears  the  name  of  Wallsend,  it  ran  through  Newcastle 
and  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Tyne,  entering  Cumber¬ 
land  near  Gilsland,  thence  going  W.  by  Carlisle  to 
Bowness-on-Solway.  There  were  twelve  stations  on 
the  Cumberland  portion  of  the  Wall,  and  eleven  in 
Northumberland.  For  accounts  of  the  most  recent  in¬ 
vestigations  on  the  Wall,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society.  Very  many 
other  evidences  of  the  Roman  occupation  remain,  and  the 
fine  collections  of  altars  and  other  stones  at  Netherhall, 
Lowther  Castle,  Tullie  House,  and  elsewhere  provide 
ample  material  for  the  student.  Excavations  at  the 
different  stations  have  extended  over  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  are  still  proceeding,  as  witness  the  recent 
investigations  at  Papcastle  and  Ambleside. 

Architecturally,  there  are  many  old  churches  to  pro¬ 
vide  delightful  hours  for  the  antiquary,  though  very 
frequently  the  malevolent  work  of  the  modern  “restorer  ” 
is  only  too  painfully  evident.  These  buildings  are  dealt 
with  more  in  detail  in  the  accounts  of  their  respective 
parishes.  The  castles,  too,  have  often  been  permitted  to 
fall  into  ruins,  and  where  the  walls  have  continued  the 
interiors  have  had  their  original  characteristics  sacrificed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  occupation  in  successive  centuries. 

VI.  Past  and  Present  Communications 

A  study  of  the  oldest  maps  of  both  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  quickly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  men 
who  prepared  them  drew  to  a  most  unwarrantable  extent 
on  their  imagination.  Some  show  mountains  and  lakes 
a  good  many  miles  from  their  true  positions,  while  all  are 
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represented  as  of  about  the  same  height  and  shape.  But 
it  is  in  the  highways  that  the  greatest  incongruities  are  to 
be  found,  for  even  in  maps  published  after  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  roads  are  shown  where  they  never 
by  any  possibility  could  have  existed,  and  where  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  have  served  any  useful  purpose. 
The  topographers  apparently  knew  that  here  and  there 
were  valleys,  and  concluded  that  there  must  of  necessity 
be  roads,  though  they  only  traced  them  as  leading  to  the 
tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

It  is  known  that  there  was  a  British  road,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  not  much  wider  than  a  track,  from  the  Scottish 
Border  to  Carlisle,  up  the  Petteril  Valley  past  Penrith, 
over  Shap  Fells,  and  through  the  Tebay  Gorge  ;  another 
along  the  Eden  Valley  and  over  Stainmore  ;  and  yet  a 
third  by  the  coast  into  Lancashire.  But  the  first  real 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  roads  were  the  work 
of  the  Romans,  and  an  outsider  would  probably  be 
surprised  to  find  how  many  bits  of  highway,  both  used  and 
almost  unused,  to  this  day  are  known  as  “the  Roman 
Road  Some  of  these  may  have  been  only  of  second  or 
third-rate  importance,  but  they  have  survived  the  passing 
of  centuries,  and  doubtless  will  continue  for  many  centuries 
more.  The  Roman  Conquest  led  to  many  camps  and 
settlements  being  established  in  the  two  counties,  far  apart, 
and  for  communication  between  them  some  of  the  still 
older  British  roads  were  improved  and  utilised.  The  chief 
port  was  the  now  small  village  of  Ravenglass,  and  from 
that  point  there  went  roads  over  the  mountains  by  Hard- 
knott  to  S.  Westmorland  ;  to  the  N.  almost  parallel 
to  the  coast  through  Maryport  to  Bowness-on-Solway, 
thence  to  Carlisle,  and  so  along  the  course  of  the  Roman 
Wall  into  Northumberland.  From  Ravenglass  southward 
the  road  went  across  the  Duddon  and  through  Lancashire. 

Another  important  route  was  from  the  S.  to  Amble- 
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side,  over  Dunmail  Raise  to  Keswick,  past  Bassenthwaite 
Lake  and  Binsey  Fell  to  Old  Carlisle,  a  short  distance 
from  Wigton.  From  Ambleside  went  another  road  up 
to  the  top  of  High  Street,  and  thence  along  the  watershed 
of  the  mountain  (where  it  can  be  traced  for  a  considerable 
distance)  down  to  Brougham,  where  the  great  roads  from 
Tebay  and  Stainmore  were  touched.  Farther  E.  there 
were  roads  to  the  camp  near  Kirkby  Thore,  to  Appleby, 
and  so  along  the  slopes  of  Cross  Fell  by  the  Maiden  Way 
over  the  mountain  to  the  important  camp  at  Whitley 
Castle.  There  were  shorter  lengths  from  Egremont  and 
Ellenborough  to  Papcastle,  while — though  by  no  means 
exhausting  the  list — there  was  the  road  from  Brougham 
to  Carlisle,  through  Voreda  (Old  Penrith),  at  Plumpton, 
which  was  the  junction  for  another  to  Keswick  by  way 
of  Whitbarrow. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  very  early  times  the  two 
counties  had  many  means  of  communication,  connecting 
what  were  then  the  centres  of  life.  The  Romans  went, 
but  their  structures  remained,  some  to  be  utilised,  others 
to  gradually  go  to  ruin  and  decay.  For  a  very  long  time 
probably  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  making  new  high¬ 
ways.  There  was  little  or  no  need  for  such  additions, 
because  trade  did  not  develop  away  from  the  coast  or  the 
towns  at  or  near  which  the  Romans  had  been.  Century 
followed  century,  and  any  needs  were  met  by  the  pack- 
horse  tracks,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers  in  every 
direction,  across  the  hills  and  through  remote  valleys. 
On  the  backs  of  the  feli  ponies  or  galloways  whatever 
was  needed  could — or  had  to — be  carried,  but  as  the 
ponies  always  went  in  long  strings,  led  by  the  bearer  of 
the  bell,  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable  bulk  of  wool, 
cloth,  ore,  and  sometimes  coal,  could  be  transported  on  a 
journey.  Streams  were  crossed  at  the  shallow  waths  ;  in 
more  difficult  places  narrow  hump-backed  bridges  were 
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built.  Not  many  of  these  remain  in  their  original  con¬ 
dition.  Where  they  were  on  the  direct  route  from  one 
important  town  to  another  the  pack-horse  bridges  were 
gradually  either  widened  and  strengthened  or  pulled  down 
to  give  place  to  larger  structures.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  after  wheeled  vehicles  became  common,  but  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Westmorland  were  among  the  last  counties  in 
England  to  adopt  this  method  of  transport. 

It  was  not  until  the  two  rebellions  of  1 71  5  and  1745 
that  the  authorities  were  awakened  to  the  need  for  more 
and  better  main  roads.  To  these  events  the  two  counties 
are  indebted  for  the  making — or  remaking — of  what  is 
still  called  the  military  road  from  Carlisle,  through 
Penrith,  and  over  Shap  Fells,  as  well  as  for  the  one  from 
Carlisle  to  the  E.  The  principal  residents  who  had 
occasion  to  go  to  London  and  other  distant  places  on 
business  always  travelled  on  horseback,  their  ladies  riding 
on  pillions,  and  these  journeys  to  the  metropolis  occupied 
from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  Then  came  coaches  and  stage 
wagons,  to  give  place  in  due  time  to  railways. 

The  first  railway  in  Cumberland  was  from  Newcastle 
to  Carlisle,  opened  in  June,  1838,  after  being  ten  years 
in  construction.  It  was  originally  planned  to  be  worked 
by  horses — strictly  speaking  it  would  have  been  but  a 
tramway  ;  before  the  line  was  completed  Stephenson 
had  made  steam  traction  not  only  possible  but  essential. 
Then  came  the  line  from  Carlisle  to  Maryport,  opened 
in  1846,  and  afterwards  continued  through  Workington 
to  Whitehaven.  A  few  months  after  the  completion 
of  the  Maryport  line,  what  was  destined  to  be  part  of  the 
most  important  railway  in  Great  Britain  was  opened. 
This  was  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway,  which  was 
constructed  in  a  remarkably  short  time  having  regard 
to  the  difficulties,  and  it  was  afterwards  (in  1859)  leased 
to  the  London  and  North-Western  Company,  and 
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incorporated  in  the  main  line  of  that  Company.  Mean¬ 
while  there  was  activity  to  the  N.  of  Carlisle,  to  give 
access  to  Scotland,  and  so  ardent  were  the  railway  builders 
that  within  little  more  than  three  years  the  route  was 
completed  from  Lancaster  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  by 
the  Caledonian  Company.  Other  railways  subsequently 
made — though  within  a  comparatively  few  years — were  the 
Carlisle  and  Silloth,  the  Cockermouth  and  Workington,  the 
Cockermouth,  Keswick,  and  Penrith,  the  branches  of  the 
North-Eastern  from  Darlington  to  Tebay  and  Penrith 
(thus  linking  up  the  E.  and  W.  coasts),  the  Kendal 
and  Windermere,  the  Furness,  and  the  short  but  important 
railways  in  West  Cumberland,  primarily  intended  for  the 
development  of  the  mineral  traffic.  The  last  of  the  great 
lines  to  be  constructed  was  the  Midland,  one  of  the 
most  costly  works  known  in  the  annals  of  British 
engineering,  having  to  be  taken  over  a  most  difficult 
country  through  N.  Yorkshire,  Westmorland,  and  Cum¬ 
berland.  This  was  not  completed  until  1876.  Pre¬ 
viously  the  Company  only  had  access  to  Carlisle  by 
running  powers  over  the  London  and  North-Western 
line  from  Ingleton,  through  Tebay  and  Penrith.  As 
a  result  of  the  linking  up,  seven  distinct  companies 
now  use  the  large  station  at  Carlisle. 

There  are  few  canals  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 
About  a  century  ago  a  canal  was  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  £90,000  from  Carlisle  to  Fisher’s  Cross  (afterwards 
named  Port  Carlisle),  on  the  Solway,  as  a  means  of 
accommodating  the  trade  of  the  city.  It  was  never  a  com¬ 
mercial  success,  and  afterwards  a  portion  of  it  was  utilised 
for  the  line  to  Silloth.  The  only  other  canal  is  that 
from  Lancaster  to  Kendal,  still  in  use.  It  was  opened 
on  June  18,  1819,  with  great  festivities,  and  for  forty 
years  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  Kendal,  whose 
prosperity  began  to  grow  rapidly  through  the  increased 
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facilities.  The  rivers  in  the  two  counties  are  not 
navigable.  All  are  unusually  rapid  streams,  and  there  has 
never  been  necessity  for  altering  them  to  meet  existing 
conditions,  or  to  provide  for  possible  trade  developments. 

VII.  Agriculture 

While  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  have  other  large 
interests,  agriculture  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  point  to  any  other  two  counties  in  England 
where  such  diversities  in  agriculture  exist  as  are  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  country.  This  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  widely  varying  character  of  the  soil,  the 
elevation  of  the  land,  and  the  facilities  for  the  transport 
of  stock  and  produce.  There  is  little  in  common  between 
the  agriculture  of  to-day  and  that  of  a  century  ago  ;  the 
same  might  almost  be  said,  in  many  cases,  of  such  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  as  fifty  years  since.  Sheep  are  bred 
in  probably  greater  numbers  than  ever,  and  the  vast  moors 
and  fell  sides  are  as  heavily  stocked  as  at  any  previous 
time,  while  the  sales  are  immensely  greater.  The  latter 
fact  is  due  to  the  system  of  purchasing  scores  of  thousands 
of  Scotch  sheep  and  lambs  every  year  and  bringing  them 
S.  for  feeding,  or  as  the  nucleus  for  fresh  stocks.  Flock- 
masters  attach  great  importance  to  the  constant  renewal 
of  blood,  and  that  they  are  able  to  secure  most  effectively 
through  purchases  of  Highland  lambs. 

Early  maturity  is  now  aimed  at  everywhere,  and  so  the 
marketing  is  done  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  formerly. 
Sheep  not  kept  for  stock  purposes  are  usually  cleared  off 
before  they  are  two  years  old,  while  the  vast  majority  go 
to  the  fat  markets  as  hoggs  or  shearlings.  This  demand  for 
younger  stock  on  the  markets  has  caused  greater  attention 
to  be  paid  to  improving  the  quality,  and  experienced  men 
are  willing  to  admit  that  a  remarkable  change  for  the 
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better  has  been  made  in  every  class  during  the  last  fifty 
years. 

A  striking  fact  connected  with  the  flocks  of  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Westmorland  is  that  breeds  which  flourish 
in  one  large  area  are  quite  useless  in  another,  albeit  a 
stranger  might  suppose  that  the  conditions  were  practically 
the  same  in  both.  In  W.  Cumberland  and  many  parts 
of  the  Lake  District  the  Herdwicks  are  in  a  great  majority, 
though  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades  a  gradually 
increasing  number  of  Scotch  sheep  have  been  imported 
and  bred.  The  Herdwicks  do  very  well  from  the  coast 
to  the  Blencathra  and  Ullswater  districts,  and  so  S.  ; 
farther  E.  they  gradually  become  fewer,  until  on  the 
Pennines  and  through  E.  and  S.  Westmorland  only  one 
or  other  of  the  Scotch  sheep — Cheviots  or  black-faced — 
are  favoured  on  the  hills.  In  the  lower  regions,  however, 
crossing  has  been  carried  almost  to  a  fine  art,  Border- 
Leicester  and  Wensleydale  rams  being  used  with  native 
or  Scotch  ewes,  with  the  result  that  a  first-class  cross  is 
obtained,  combining  the  best  of  mutton  with  good  wool. 
In  the  large  district  of  which  Penrith  is  the  centre  one  of 
these  crosses  has  come  to  be  called  “  the  Penrith  breed,” 
the  trade  term  being  grey-faces,  and  scores  of  thousands 
of  these  are  sent  through  the  marts  every  year  for  con- 
i  sumption  in  London  and  the  large  towns  of  the  N. 
The  last  available  agricultural  returns  showed  that  Cumber- 
and  had  about  628,000  sheep,  and  Westmorland  437,000. 

Better  health  is  now  maintained  among  the  flocks,  par- 
,  :icularly  on  the  fells  and  moors,  by  the  rigorous  application 
f  of  the  laws  relating  to  such  diseases  as  sheep  scab.  Half 
)  jt  century  ago  there  was  little  attention  paid  to  it ;  now 
r  he  dipping  regulations  are  so  sternly  enforced  that  there  is 
1  orobably  not  one  scabbed  sheep  where  formerly  fifty  could 
1  oe  found.  Though  often  regarded  by  owners  as  inflicting 
:  1  hardship,  this  endeavour  to  stamp  out  the  disease  has 
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had  remarkably  good  results,  and  the  flock-master  who  is 
found  to  have  deliberately  concealed  the  existence  of  scab 
among  his  sheep  is  very  properly  looked  upon  as  an  enemy 
of  his  neighbours. 

One  reason  for  the  increased  production  of  mutton  as 
compared  with  former  times — for  there  are  really  fewer 
farms  now  than  then,  when  the  yeoman  class  was  more 
numerous — is  to  be  found  in  the  great  enclosure  move¬ 
ment  carried  through  from  forty  to  a  hundred  years  ago. 
By  that  means  the  heafs  on  the  fells  became  better 
managed,  and  more  stock  could  be  carried,  to  the  benefit  of 
those  having  farms  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the  valleys. 
But  still  more  important  was  the  fact  that  large  tracts  of 
what  had  been  common  and  poor  land  were  brought  into 
cultivation.  Much  of  that  land,  which  had  grown  only 
bents,  ling,  and  sour  grass,  was  used  for  the  production 
of  corn  and  roots. 

The  story  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  agriculture  i 
is  one  that  could  not  be  fully  told  even  in  a  large  volume,! 
but  it  is  throughout  of  extreme  interest.  The  beginning 
was  the  work  of  a  few  men,  and  on  a  small  number  of' 
estates.  The  Grahams  of  Netherby  inherited  what  was 
little  better  than  a  wilderness  in  most  places,  with  a 
tenantry  as  miserably  poor  as  could  be  found  in  thel 
worst  parts  of  Ireland  or  the  Hebrides  to-day.  Less  than 
a  century  ago  the  reformation  began,  and  the  owners 
transformed  thousands  of  acres  of  prairie  land  until  they 
are  to-day  producing  enormous  quantities  of  crop  and 
stock.  Unfortunately  some  of  these  farms  had,  after  the 
war  began,  to  be  surrendered  for  national  purposes.  Their 
rich  soil  will  no  more  produce  fine  cattle  and  sheep,  corn 
and  roots  ;  the  sites  of  the  farms  are  now  occupied  by  vast! 
buildings  for  the  production  of  the  munitions  of  war,  or 
for  some  other  purpose  as  the  Government  may  decide.; 
And  as  with  Netherby,  so  on  the  Workington,  Lowther, 
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and  other  estates,  where  far-seeing  and  enterprising  land- 
owners  of  a  former  generation  spent  money  lavishly  in 
permanent  improvements  and  in  the  encouragement  of 
their  tenants  to  carry  on  farming  on  better  lines  than 
i  those  known  to  their  fathers.  That  educational  system  a 
little  over  twenty  years  ago  took  another  form,  when, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Howard,  Greystoke  Castle,  the  two  County  Councils 
established  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Farm 
School  and  Experimental  Farm  at  Newton  Rigg.  The 
i  results  have  exceeded  even  the  most  optimistic  expectations, 
i  and  the  institution  has  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to 
farmers  of  every  class. 

,  Within  the  last  thirty  years  a  remarkable  development 
has  taken  place  in  the  numbers  and  quality  of  cattle  bred 
and  reared  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  To  prove 
this  fully  would  need  the  production  of  statistics  such  as 
those  now  annually  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ; 
that  cannot  be  done,  because  for  the  period  taken  as  the 
starting-point  they  do  not  exist.  Yet  the  fact  is  well 
within  the  memory  of  many  hundreds  of  agriculturists. 
Especially  does  this  apply  to  the  milking  side  of  the 
farmers’  business.  They  are,  as  a  body,  more  critical  and 
exacting  about  the  production  of  their  stock.  Instead  of 
being  content  to  keep  dairy  cattle  year  after  year  without 
ever  inquiring  whether  they  are  making  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn,  the  best  farmers  now  register  the  product  of  each 
cow,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  put  her  out  of  the  herd  when 
she  fails  to  reach  the  standard  of  profit.  This  has  largely 
been  the  result  of  so  many  tenant  farmers  keeping  pedigree 
shorthorns  or  cattle  bred  from  stock  eligible  for  registra¬ 
tion,  a  policy  which  has  proved  highly  profitable.  Formerly 
the  keeping  of  pedigree  herds  was  regarded  solely  as  the 
expensive  hobby  of  rich  men  ;  now  it  is  the  tenant  farmers 
who  not  only  provide  the  great  majority  of  the  stock  of 
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this  character,  but  obtain  high  figures  for  their  bulls  at  the 
important  sales  at  Penrith  and  Carlisle,  4750  guineas 
being  paid  for  an  animal  at  the  1919  spring  sale  at  Penrith, 
which  has  become  one  of  the  leading  centres  for  pure 
bred  shorthorns.  One  result  of  this  attention  to  milking 
possibilities  has  been  the  supplying  of  great  quantities  of 
milk  to  the  large  towns  of  the  N.,  while  maintaining 
the  output  of  butter,  much  of  which  now  goes  to  the 
merchants  or  blenders,  in  bulk,  to  be  made  up  for  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  large  centres.  There  were  at  the  date  of 
the  latest  returns  about  167,000  cattle  in  Cumberland, 
and  in  Westmorland  about  78,000. 

Heavy  horse-breeding  has  long  been  an  important  branch 
of  farming  in  the  two  counties,  and  during  the  last  three 
years  extraordinary  prices  have  come  to  breeders  wise 
enough  to  obtain  the  best  blood,  and  with  the  skill  to 
bring  forward  their  stock.  The  changed  conditions  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war  caused  a  diminution  in  the  breeding  of 
light  horses,  which  have  never  appealed  to  farmers  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  Clydesdales.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
numbers  of  fell  ponies  have  increased,  due  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  obtaining  a  better 
class  of  sires  for  these  hardy  animals.  The  latest  available 
returns  show  Cumberland  as  possessing  24,000  horses,  and 
Westmorland  about  10,000. 

Except  in  N.  and  N.W.  Cumberland  pig-rearing 
has  decreased  to  a  serious  extent  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  fact  traceable  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  cottagers  by  local  authorities,  and  the  often 
prohibitive  prices  of  feeding  stuffs.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  marked  revival  in  recent  years  through  the  es-  ' 
tablishment  of  the  “  Cumberland  Herd  Book  for  Pigs  ”.  I 
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VIII.  Other  Industries 

Outside  Carlisle,  practically  all  the  large  developments 
in  trades  and  manufactures  have  been  on  the  coast.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  iron  trade  of  W.  Cumberland  was  a  very 
small  affair  by  comparison  with  the  trade  of  to-day.  Some 
large  works  have  within  that  period  originated,  flourished, 
and  disappeared  ;  others  have  taken  their  places,  and 
to-day  there  is  a  larger  annual  output  of  all  kinds  of  iron  and 
steel  than  ever  before,  Workington  being  the  centre.  The 
great  development  of  the  district  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
when,  some  thirty-eight  years  ago,  Messrs.  Charles  Cammell 
&  Co.  removed  their  works  from  Dronfield  to  Workington. 
This  caused  an  immediate  extension  of  the  hematite  iron 
ore  industry  of  the  Cleator  and  Furness  districts  ;  which 
in  turn  led  to  such  great  enterprises  as  that  at  Hodbarrow, 
where  every  year  an  enormous  tonnage  is  being  taken 
from  what  forty  years  ago  seemed  to  be  valueless  seashore. 

The  coal  trade  has  changed  to  a  large  extent  in  its 
character.  Formerly,  apart  from  the  comparatively  small 
land  sales,  the  chief  trade  was  found  in  the  coastwise 
and  Irish  trade.  Now  much  of  the  coal  goes  to  the  iron 
and  steel  works  and  other  manufactories,  while  there  is  a 
great  consumption  in  the  coke  ovens.  The  latter  industry 
has  so  far  developed  (through  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods)  that  the  former  heavy  traffic  in  coke  from  the 
Durham  coal-field  has  dwindled  to  comparatively  trifling 
proportions,  of  course  to  the  loss  of  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  most  concerned.  Whitehaven  continues  to  be  the 
:hief  coal  centre.  Some  of  the  most  extensive  under-sea 
vorkings  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain  are  in  the  Earl  of 
ixpnsdale’s  Whitehaven  collieries. 

Farther  E.,  lead-mining  has  for  centuries  been  an  im¬ 
portant  industry.  This  was  exploited  in  the  reign  of 
3ueen  Elizabeth,  chiefly  through  the  German  miners, 
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who  worked  the  royal  mines  in  Newlands  and  the  Coniston 
district.  They,  however,  did  not  confine  their  search  to 
lead.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  were  quite  as  much  sought 
after,  but  lead  is  the  chief  product  of  whatever  mining  is 
done  now.  It  is  impossible  to  walk  far  on  the  Pennines 
without  meeting  with  traces  of  old  workings,  long  since 
abandoned,  chiefly  because  it  was  not  profitable  to  carry 
them  on.  Alston  Moor  had  at  one  time  a  great  trade  in 
lead  ore  ;  now  it  is  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self. 
There  is  an  important  lead-mine  on  the  slopes  of  Helvellyn, 
at  Greenside,  which  has  been  kept  working  through  many 
vicissitudes,  and  no  Cumberland  or  Westmorland  lead-mine 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  so  profitable.  In  recent  times 
valuable  mines  have  been  developed  in  the  Keswick  area, 
chiefly  at  Threlkeld  and  Thornthwaite.  On  Shap  Fells 
and  at  Threlkeld  there  are  large  granite  quarries,  and 
in  each  case  the  face  of  the  landscape  is  being  disfigured  i 
by  the  gradual  cutting  away  of  the  hills.  There  are  large 
slate  quarries  on  Honister  Pass,  and  in  some  of  the 
Westmorland  dales. 

Shipbuilding,  once  an  important  industry  on  the 
Cumberland  coast,  is  now  changed,  and  on  the  whole  dim¬ 
inished  in  recent  years.  At  the  same  time  shipping  has 
increased,  and  there  are  large  and  well-equipped  docks  at 
Silloth  (where  grain-mills  obtain  supplies  direct  from 
the  steamers),  Maryport,  Workington,  and  Whitehaven. 
Naturally  the  development  of  the  iron  trade  has  taken 
numerous  subsidiaryindustries  to  such  places  as  Workington, 
but  other  towns  have  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  trades  which  pertain  to  agriculture.  Carlisle  and 
Kendal  are  exceptions.  The  former,  by  reason  of  its 
great  railway  facilities  and  geographical  position,  is  no 
longer  dependent  entirely  on  its  woollen  and  cotton  mills, 
while  on  the  Gretna  side  there  have  been  developments 
which  may  in  the  future  result  in  the  city  becoming  a 
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most  important  centre  for  munition  and  other  Government 
purposes.  Kendal  also  has  numerous  and  varied  modern 
industries.  Bootmaking  claims  a  foremost  place,  this 
branch  of  trade  having  been  pushed  forward  with  great 
enterprise,  to  the  marked  advantage  of  the  district. 


IX.  Flora  and  Fauna 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  explain  that  in  such  an  area 
as  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  which  has  undergone 
many  changes,  both  through  the  forces  of  Nature  and  the 
handiwork  of  man,  there  can  be  no  likeness  between  the 
conditions  now  obtaining  and  those  which  existed  within 
times  of  which  we  have  written  evidences.  On  the 
mountains,  necessarily,  there  is  an  unceasing  erosion, 
changing  the  face  of  a  locality  to  an  appreciable  extent 
in  a  couple  of  centuries,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
some  of  the  valleys.  But  it  is  where  human  agency  has 
been  at  work  that  the  most  noticeable  changes  are  to  be 
found.  The  once  vast  Forest  of  Inglewood,  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  near  Carlisle  to  Penrith,  and  from  the 
western  bank  of  the  Eden  to  the  Caldew,  is  gone  ;  not  a 
trace  is  left,  for  an  oak  which  was  traditionally  called 
“The  last  tree  of  Inglewood,”  near  Wragm  ire  Moss,  fell, 
through  sheer  old  age,  on  June  13,  1823.  There  must 
have  been  an  immense  number  of  gigantic  trees,  chiefly 
of  oak,  as  shown  by  the  many  documents  still  exisiting 
relating  to  permissions  from  Church  officers  and  others 
to  cut  down  trees  for  public  and  private  purposes.  From 
time  to  time — though  not  recently- — trunks  of  large 

I  oaks  have  been  found  in  the  many  mosses  all  over  the  area 
when  draining  and  similar  improvements  were  in  pro¬ 
gress.  On  the  coast,  too,  there  must  have  been  forests 
*  where  now  only  isolated,  and  not  large,  trees  are  growing. 
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Testimony  to  this  is  forthcoming  in  the  submerged  forest 
on  the  Solway. 

Again,  there  are  traditions  remaining  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  that  so  plentiful  were  the  trees,  and  growing  so 
closely  together,  that  a  squirrel  could  travel  for  miles 
without  once  touching  ground.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
accept  these  traditions  as  representing  a  literal  truth  ; 
but  they  indicate  that  in  numerous  areas  there  was  once 
a  natural  growth  of  trees  such  as  is  now  scarcely  to  be 
credited.  Within  memory,  much  has  been  done  by 
planting  to  make  waste  places  productive,  especially  on 
what  were  bare  hill-sides.  Some  of  these  were  financially 
successful  ;  others,  unfortunately,  were  not,  partly  due 
to  the  enemies  of  trees,  such  as  the  larch  disease,  and  in 
other  instances  to  the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge.  On 
some  estates  remarkable  skill  was  shown — as  at  Patterdale 
Hall,  where  many  foreign  trees  were  planted  by  Mr. 
William  Marshall,  after  he  purchased  the  estate  from  the 
Mounseys,  “Kings  of  Patterdale,”  about  a  century  ago.  j 
To-day,  thanks  in  some  measure  to  the  teaching  of  the 
English  Arboricultural  Society,  much  good  work  is  being 
quietly  done  in  the  growing  of  timber  trees,  but  it  is  rather 
sad  to  note  the  great  areas  cleared  during  the  last  few  years, 
owing  to  the  war  sending  up  the  prices  of  timber  of  all 
classes.  Fortunately  these  are,  almost  without  exception, 
being  replanted,  and  usually  on  a  more  scientific  plan. 

As  to  plants,  where  there  is  such  a  remarkable  diversity 
in  the  geological  formations,  there  can  necessarily  be  no 
similarity  between  one  district  and  another.  There  is 
little  or  nothing  in  common  between  the  Alston  district 
and  the  lowlands  to  the  S.  and  W.  ;  while  the  Lake 
Country  has  a  distribution  equally  distinct  from  that 
on  the  coast.  There  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  at  least 
six  main  divisions,  with  a  considerable  number  of  sub¬ 
divisions.  This  fact  can  perhaps  best  be  emphasised 
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by  the  manner  in  which  the  late  Mr.  William  Hodgson, 
F.L.S.,  author  of  “The  Flora  of  Cumberland,” — the 
standard  work  of  its  kind — classified  the  plants  as  to  their 
types  :  British  625,  English  242,  Germanic  12,  Atlantic 
12,  Scottish  45,  Highland  50,  intermediate  23,  local  7, 
a  total  of  1016.  He,  however,  included  1196  species, 
of  which  he  classed  946  as  natives,  or  plants  that  have 
established  themselves  quite  independently  of  human 
agency.  It  will  thus  be  obvious  that  no  adequate  sketch 
of  the  flora  of  the  two  counties  could  be  given  in  the 
space  available. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  skilled  botanists.  The  earliest  was  Thomas  Lawson 
(1630-1691),  born  at  Rampside,  in  Furness,  afterwards 
schoolmaster  at  Great  Strickland,  and  the  correspon¬ 
dent  and  close  friend  of  Bishop  Nicolson,  himself  an 
rccomplished  and  enthusiastic  botanist.  Then  there 
were  two  men  who,  though  deprived  of  sight,  developed 
remarkable  skill  in  botany.  The  first  was  John  Wilson, 
rommonly  called  “  Black  Jack,”  author  of  “  A  Synopsis 
)f  British  Plants  ” ;  he  was  an  eccentric  Kendal  school- 
naster,  who  died  in  1751.  The  other  was  John  Gough, 
‘  the  Blind  Philosopher,”  also  a  native  of  Kendal 
1757-1825),  the  subject  of  some  beautiful  lines  in 
iVordsworth’s  “Excursion”.  He  wrote  more  than  fifty 
pamphlets  or  other  essays  on  many  scientific  and  natural 
listory  subjects,  of  the  most  diversified  character. 
Another  early  Westmorland  botanist  was  William 
rludson,  F.R.S.  (1730-1793),  author  of  “  Anglica  ”. 
Dthers  who  added  materially  to  the  knowledge  of 
tudents  included  Jonathan  Otley,  Keswick,  the  author 
if  the  first  Guide  to  the  Lakes  worth  having ;  John 
looke,  St.  Bees  art  master  ;  the  Rev.  Robert  Wood, 
/icar  of  Westward  ;  William  Dickinson,  the  author  of 
1  The  Cumberland  Glossary  ”  and  “  Cumbriana  ”  ;  Joseph 
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Robson,  a  native  of  Loweswater  ;  Dr.  Leitch,  Silloth  ;  anc 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Mr.  William  Hodgson. 

Turning  to  the  fauna  of  the  two  counties,  it  may  be  saic 
that  while  in  one  part  or  another  of  Cumberland  anc 
Westmorland  most  of  the  birds  and  beasts  found  in  Grea 
Britain  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  degree,  the  area  ha 
others  not  familiar  elsewhere.  Unfortunately  some  speci 
mens  are  now  extinct  so  far  as  this  district  is  concerned 
though  they  were  common  enough  within  the  past  century 
Eagles  bred  regularly  . in  Borrowdale,  and  on  the  adjacen 
mountains,  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  So  late  a 
July,  1793,  a  Cumberland  newspaper  reported  that  “  a  live 
eagle  was  caught  a  few  days  ago  in  Langdale,  and  ha 
been  presented  to  Mr.  Hutton’s  museum  at  Keswick” 
Less  to  be  trusted  is  an  account  of  February,  1849,  tha 
“  an  eagle  was  observed  soaring  majestically  over  the 
village  of  Carleton,  near  Penrith,  from  the  direction  o 
the  old  castle  of  Brougham.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  eagle  which  was  unsuccessfully  shot  at  about  three 
weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Youngson’s  gamekeeper  at  Bowscar,  a: 
it  was  flying  in  the  same  direction.”  No  eagles  are  nou 
to  be  found  even  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Lakeland — 
if  indeed  there  can  really  be  said  to  be  any  fastnesses  ir 
a  time  when  rock  climbing  has  become  such  a  popula: 
pastime. 

Peregrines  are  occasionally  reported,  though  with  wha- 
truth  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  Yet  they  wer< 
once  very  common,  and  from  the  eyrie  on  St.  Bees  Head 
Henry  VIII  received  from  the  Abbots  of  St.  Mary  o 
York  an  annual  gift  of  a  cast,  a  present  continued  tc 
Queen  Elizabeth  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
There  are  still  buzzards,  and  from  time  to  time  alarm¬ 
ing  stories  have  found  their  way  into  the  newspaper 
of  these  birds  attacking  or  threatening  pedestrians  on  th< 
mountains.  Ravens  still  breed  on  the  “  brant  ”  fell  side: 
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(’above  Haweswater,  as  well  as  on  the  Helvellyn  range,  and 
farther  W.  On  the  marshes  of  the  Solway  many  species 
:  of  aquatic  birds  are  found,  some  in  great  numbers.  There 
i  is,  however,  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  despite  the 
t  protection  now  given  by  law,  some  varieties  of  birds  will 
i  gradually  be  reduced  through  the  recent  industrial  changes 
i  N.  and  N.W.  of  Carlisle,  and  that  such  birds  as  Pallas’s 
i  sand-grouse  will  become  very  rare. 

Passing  from  birds  to  beasts,  there  are  still  wild  red 
deer  on  the  Martindale  Fells,  in  the  forest  of  Canon 
i  Hasell,  Dalemain,  now  leased  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
and  a  few  on  the  opposite  side  of  Ullswater  in  the 
i  National  Park  of  Gowbarrow.  At  the  former  place  the 
herd  is  kept  to  about  300  head.  Wild  cats  were  once 
1  numerous  among  the  crags  and  screes  both  of  the  Cum¬ 
brian  Group  and  on  the  Christenbury  Crags  in  N.  Cum¬ 
berland.  Proof  of  the  latter  is  found  in  the  Household 
Books  of  Lord  William  Howard  (Belted  Will)  at  Naworth, 

>  there  being  entries  of  purchases  of  “  wilde  catte  skins”. 
^They  were,  however,  practically  extinct  less  than  150 
)  years  later,  though  there  is  a  record  of  one  being  killed 
on  Mell  Fell  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  pine 
martin,  polecat  (foulmart),  and  badger  are  still  met  with, 
though  so  seldom  as  to  make  a  capture  a  somewhat  notable 
!  event.  Place-names  and  still  more  tangible  evidence 
indicate  the  former  roaming  of  the  wolf  and  wild  boar. 
That  otters  flourish  is  only  too  well  known  by  anglers  ; 
they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  provide  sport  for  two  packs 
of  otter  hounds.  Foxes  are  plentiful  as  ever,  both  on  the 
mountains  and  in  the  lowlands.  The  war  had  practically 
no  effect  on  the  hunting  of  the  fox  on  the  hills  ;  this  is 
•  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  as  no  other  method 
r  would  serve  to  keep  the  foxes  within  limits.  The  purity 
of  the  rivers  of  the  two  counties  ensures  plenty  of  salmon 
:  and  trout  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  other  fish  are  found  in 
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the  lakes.  The  streams  and  lakes  are  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  very  strictly  preserved,  even  to  the  mountain 
becks. 


X.  Some  Customs  and  Superstitions 

Possibly  by  reason  of  the  remoteness  of  the  sister  counties 
from  the  great  centres  of  life  and  industry,  many  customs 
which  have  come  down  through  the  centuries  lingered  on 
long  after  similar  observances  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  There  are  still  from  time  to  time 
reminders  of  these  customs,  though  in  many  cases  they 
take  an  altered  form.  Occasionally  this  is  the  result  of 
changes  in  public  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  ancient 
pleasures  being  retained.  One  of  these  is  brought  to 
mind  by  a  paragraph  which  appears  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers  on  the  day  these  lines  are  written.  It  was  once 
the  almost  universal  custom  for  wedding  parties  to  have 
to  pay  “  rope  money  ”  in  return  for  the  right  to  pass 
on  their  way  from  the  church.  A  rope  was  stretched 
across  the  highway  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  carriage 
or  the  pedestrians,  and  was  only  removed  when  largesse 
(to  be  spent  in  ale  at  the  nearest  inn)  was  forthcoming  from 
the  bridegroom.  This  is  now  declared  by  the  law  to  be  an 
undesirable  and  illegal  proceeding.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
form  of  amusement  still  often  enjoyed — as  witness  the 
paragraph  just  mentioned.  The  once  famous  “  bidden 
weddings”  of  Cumberland  are  no  longer  in  use,  and  yet 
they  can  only  be  said  to  have  altered  in  form,  by  the 
sending  out  of  printed  invitations  instead  of  inserting  an 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers  intimating  that  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  desire  the  gifts  of  their  friends  on  the 
great  day,  and  that  rustic  sports  and  dancing  will  follow. 

Peculiar  funeral  customs  have  probably  lingered  longer 
in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  than  in  any  other  part 
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of  the  country.  It  is  still  considered  in  rural  districts 
that  the  greatest  honour  a  family  can  pay  to  a  deceased 
father  and  mother  is  for  four  or  six  sons  to  bear  the  body 
to  the  graveside,  and  to  lower  it  to  its  last  resting-place. 
In  the  absence  of  sons,  the  duty  falls  to  the  nearest  male 
relatives.  For  men  to  wear  their  hats  in  church  would 
;  strike  a  south-country  man  as  a  very  irreligious  proceeding, 

!  but  until  comparatively  recent  years  that  was  a  common 
practice  during  the  burial  service,  as  well  as  on  the  next 
Sunday  when  the  relatives  “  followed  the  body  ” — as  the 
local  phrase  is — by  going  to  church  and  sitting  throughout 
the  service.  Arval  bread  is  still  provided,  both  in  town  and 
[  country,  but  more  usually  where  the  family  happens  to 
:  be  well-to-do,  and  the  mourners  have  gathered  from  any 
):  considerable  distance,  a  feast  is  prepared  at  an  inn  for  all¬ 
comers. 

Customs  attending  births  are  still  observed,  some  more 
lor  less  furtively,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
.secrecy  about  the  most  flourishing  and  popular  of  all  the 

I  observances  connected  with  the  arrival  of  a  baby.  Goodly 
provision  is  made,  scarcely  less  in  town  than  in  country, 
of  the  favourite  “sweet  butter,’’  or  “rum  butter,”  a  con¬ 
coction  in  which  rum,  sugar,  and  butter  are  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  ;  and  most  families  pride  themselves  on  possessing 
‘rum  butter  dishes”  of  varying  degrees  of  antiquity. 
These  not  infrequently  can  be  traced  back  as  having 
served  the  same  interesting  purpose  for  a  century  or  more. 
The  delicacy — its  enjoyment  decidedly  needs  an  “  acquired 
aste  ” — is  offered  to  each  visitor,  who,  of  course,  invari- 
ibly  takes  some  small  present  for  the  infant.  Numerous 
other  customs  exist,  but  they  are  such  as  are  common  to 
ill  the  northern  counties. 

Beating  the  bounds  of  manors  is  still  a  “  living  ’’ 
custom,  particularly  on  the  fells  and  mountains,  where 
ooundaries  as  set  out  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  officials 
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are  not  by  any  means  always  those  acceptable  to  th. 
owners.  Occasionally  these  events  have  a  sequel  in  th. 
law  courts,  as  was  the  case  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  ; 
Westmorland  peer  and  a  Yorkshire  squire  had  a  disputi 
as  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  rights  on  the  wile 
moorlands  which  “march”  with  the  boundaries  of  York 
shire  and  Westmorland.  One  result  of  the  difference  o 
opinion  was  practically  to  add  several  hundred  acres  tc 
Westmorland. 

Among  the  customs  which  have  passed  away  wel 
within  the  memories  of  middle-aged  men  and  women  are 
such  gatherings  as  auld  wife  hakes,  auld  wife  Saturday: 
(this  once  being  a  famous  Yuletide  institution  at  Keswick) 
cellar  openings,  and  apprentices’  “lowsnings,”  which 
were  generally  only  other  names  for  sports  and  drinking 
at  the  inns,  though  the  ostensible  purpose  was  to  raise 
money  for  more  or  less  deserving  objects.  The  use  o 
needfire  as  an  effectual  measure  for  stamping  out  cattle 
disease  has  not  been  practised  for  about  fifty  years — at 
any  rate  openly  ;  but  when  less  than  ten  years  ago  there 
was  a  serious  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  there 
were  not  lacking  evidences  that  the  faith  in  this  old-time 
nostrum  had  not  died  out.  Some  stock-owners  of  the 
old-fashioned  type  were  bold  enough  to  suggest  that  if  it 
was  effective  in  the  time  of  their  fathers  “  it  should  be 
good  enough  now  They  did  not,  however,  prove  theii 
faith  by  making  public  trial  of  the  old  method,  whatevei 
they  may  have  done  privately.  Needfire,  undoubtedly, 
had  a  very  ancient  origin,  and  when  properly  carried  out 
required  a  ritual  for  the  preparation  of  the  fire,  through 
the  smoke  of  which  the  cattle  were  driven,  and  no  doubt 
under  some  conditions  this  would  have  an  antiseptic 
effect.  The  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
became  more  stringent,  though  involving  the  use  of  fire, 
and  after  that  experience  any  lingering  belief  in  the 
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k  .virtues  of  needfire  must  have  been  considerably  weakened, 
hough  the  custom  cannot  really  be  said  to  have  died 
;out. 

t(  Of  a  more  public  nature  are  such  customs  as  that  of 

I  -inging  the  curfew  bell.  At  Penrith  (where  the  local 
-  name  is  the  taggy  bell)  and  Kirkby  Stephen,  the  custom 
«  iad  been  observed,  so  far  as  is  known,  for  an  indefinite 

II  lumber  of  centuries  without  a  break  until  October,  1916, 
iwhen  the  all-powerful  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  stopped 
:he  8  o’clock  ringing.  Then  the  time  was  changed  to 

pightfall,  whatever  the  hour,  thus  making  it  really  a  cur- 

f:ew  bell.  Since  the  declaration  of  peace,  however,  the 
ild  observance  has  been  resumed.  Formerly,  Appleby 
;  lad  such  a  custom,  but  in  this  case  it  was  sounded  from 
he  Castle.  The  curfew  bell  is  still  preserved  among  many 
ither  relics  by  Lord  Hothfield,  but  it  is  no  longer  in  the 
.ower ;  it  bears  the  date  1661. 

Westmorland  is  the  only  county  in  Great  Britain 
which  can  claim  four  places  where  the  old  custom  of 
ushbearing  is  still  borne  in  mind  each  year — at  Gras¬ 
mere,  Ambleside,  Musgrave,  and  Warcop.  This  is  a 
survival  of  the  days  when  parishioners  were  obliged  to 
:ontribute  rushes  for  covering  the  floors  of  the  churches. 
Now  it  is  celebrated  by  the  pleasanter  method  of  carry- 
ng  flowers,  hanging  up  floral  crowns  and  garlands  in  the 
churches,  and  the  holding  of  rural  festivals  outside. 
Shepherds’  meetings  also  flourish.  At  these  assemblies 
sheep  which  have  strayed  from  their  flocks  are  re¬ 
stored,  and  there  is  always  a  holiday  fox  hunt  as  a  feature 
:>f  the  gathering.  Many  other  customs  are  observed  in 
connection  with  various  phases  of  life — including  the 
Easter  football  play  at  Workington,  where  the  goals  are 
1  mile  apart — but  most  of  them  are  such  as  are  fairly 
:ommon  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  definite  and 
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authentic  information  about  superstitions  than  concernin 
customs.  The  latter  are  often  a  matter  of  pride,  whil 
it  needs  some  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  any  individus 
to  confess  to  a  belief  which  unquestionably  amounts  t 
a  superstition.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  many  superstition 
linger,  especially  in  the  country,  though  it  would  b 
difficult  to  find  anybody  who  really  believes  in  the  exist 
ence  of  the  “  barghest,”  or  wild  hounds.  This  belie 
was  widely  held  in  Westmorland  until  the  middle  of  las 
century.  “Telling  the  bees,”  on  the  death  of  the  hea< 
of  the  house,  is  still  observed — usually,  it  must  be  con 
fessed,  done  in  secret  ;  for  the  belief  is  still  prevalent  tha 
the  bees  would  either  depart  or  die  off  if  the  complimen 
were  omitted.  Charms  for  toothache,  rheumatism,  anc 
other  ailments  are  common  ;  albeit  most  of  those  whc 
use  the  “  cures  ”  would  be  the  last  to  believe  they  wen 
continuing  to  exercise  the  old  charms,  as  the  “  saying  o 
the  nominy  ”  is  now  dropped.  Of  traditions  the  twc 
counties  have  a  rich  store,  and  of  every  conceivable  variety 
but  this  is  much  too  large  a  subject  to  permit  of  more 
than  passing  mention. 
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Abbey  Holme  (C.)  was  formerly  a  large  parish  that  in 
modern  times  has  been  divided  into  more  convenient 
areas  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  but  for  local  government 
is  known  as  Holme  Cultram,  with  the  village  of  Abbey 
Town  and  the  small  watering-place  of  Silloth  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  centres.  A  rich  agricultural  district  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  Solway  and  to  the  N.  by  the  estuary  of 
the  Eden,  the  district  has  many  interests  for  the  anti¬ 
quary.  The  Abbey  (St.  Cuthbert)  of  the  Cistercian 
monks  at  Abbey  Town  was  founded  about  the  1 2th  cen¬ 
tury  by  Henry  I  ;  it  was  the  largest  in  Cumberland, 
ind  very  rich,  possessing  lands  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  while  its  abbots  were  men  of  unusual  influence. 
By  reason  of  its  nearness  to  the  Border — the  northern 
boundary  being  separated  from  Scotland  only  by  the 
ihallow  waters  above  Moricambe  Bay — the  Abbey  was 
peculiarly  liable  to  attacks  from  the  Scots.  During  an 
ncursion  under  Robert  Bruce  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt, 
Dut  was  rebuilt  with  even  greater  magnificence,  many 
oroofs  of  which  may  still  be  traced  in  the  sadly  reduced 
emains.  After  the  Reformation  it  met  with  numerous 
vicissitudes.  On  one  occasion  the  tower,  114  ft.  high, 
ell,  and  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  chancel.  In 
[604,  through  the  folly  of  an  official,  a  great  part  of 
he  church  was  destroyed  by  fire.^  During  the  last  thirty 
'ears  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  restoring  the 
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of  the  stones,  Long  Meg  is  popularly  described  as 
Druidical  temple.  There  are  67  large  unhewn  stones 
most  of  them  upright,  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  girth,  am 
10  ft.  high,  the  whole  forming  an  almost  perfect  circle 
On  the  southern  side  of  the  circle  is  an  upright  stone 
to  which  the  name  of  Long  Meg  belongs.  It  is  1  5  ft 
in  circumference,  and  18  ft.  high,  having  on  one  of  it 
sides  markings  of  circular  type.  During  last  centur; 
the  stones  were  much  abused,  but  are  now  properl; 
cared  for,  though  not  scheduled. 

A  ikton  (C.)  (4  m.  W.  of  Wigton),  with  its  township 
of  Biglands,  Wiggonby,  and  Wampool,  has  close  historica 
associations  with  some  of  the  oldest  persons  connectec 
with  the  county.  At  Down  Hall  is  one  of  the  extinc 
castles  of  Cumberland  ;  it  was  the  residence  of  Richarc 
Gernon  and  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  Hugh  de  Morville 
The  place  was  burnt  by  the  Scots  in  the  13th  century 
There  are  still  extensive  remains  of  fosse,  rampart,  bas< 
court,  and  wet  moat.  The  church  (St.  Andrew)  provides ; 
curious  but  not  displeasing  mixture  of  ancient  and  moderi 
work,  having  been  leniently  dealt  with  by  successive  re 
storers.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  Norman  work  left 
with  early  12th  century  chancel  arch,  and  14th  centurj 
aisle  arcade.  The  font  is  considered  to  be,  as  to  its  bowl, 
that  of  the  early  Norman  Church,  but  the  shaft  and  bast 
are  modern.  A  grave  slab  commemorating  some  membei 
of  the  1 3th  century  de  Morville  family  was  founc 
in  1869  at  the  restoration,  and  was  rebuilt  into  the  outei 
S.  wall. 

Ainstable  (C.)  (2^  m.  E.  of  Armathwaite)  is  mostly  ; 
high-lying  parish  between  the  Eden  and  the  Pennines. 
and  has  had  a  long  history,  which  is  unusually  well  known, 
among  the  holders  of  the  manor  having  been  the  Nevilles. 
Sir  Andrew  de  Harcla,  the  Dentons  and  the  Dacres : 
while  the  Aglionby  family  long  owned  the  manor  o 
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\rmathwaite  in  this  parish,  selling  it  and  the  Nunnery 
>nly  in  the  autumn  of  1919.  There  was  in  the  13th 
:entury  a  church  at  Ainstable  of  which  there  are  now  no 
races,  the  present  church  (St.  Michael)  having  been  built 
n  1871.  There  are  several  effigies  and  other  ancient 
tones  in  the  church.  The  parish  is  principally  noted 
or  the  possession  of  the  Nunnery.  It  is  now  a  farm-house, 
vith  the  beautiful  Walks  and  waterfalls  adjoining.  The 
onvent  was  founded  in  the  1  2th  century,  though  efforts 
lave  been  made  to  prove  that  it  was  in  existence  long  be- 
ore  that  time,  by  reason  of  the  date  1088  on  the  Sanctuary 
itone  now  built  into  the  wall  of  the  house.  Much 
rgument  has  found  its  basis  on  this  stone,  and  on  a 
harter  which  some  have  denounced  as  fictitious.  How- 
ver  that  may  be,  the  nuns  were  long  in  this  secluded 
ilace,  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Scots,  who 
cted  with  the  ruthlessness  which  characterised  warfare 
t  the  time.  The  convent  shared  the  common  fate  in  the 
ime  of  Henry  VIII,  and  was  afterwards  the  home  of  the 
ncient  Aglionby  family. 

Allhallows  (C.)  is  better  known  as  the  modern  district 
f  Mealsgate,  which  has  a  station  at  the  head  of  a 
ranch  railway  from  Aspatria.  The  locality  has  flourished 
reatly  through  the  development  of  the  collieries. 
Whitehall,  which  has  associations  with  some  old  families, 
'as  long  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Moore,  the  merchant 
rince,  who,  starting  life  as  a  poor  boy  at  Wigton,  be- 
tme  one  of  the  greatest  philanthropists  of  his  time.  The 
ouse  has  a  history  going  back  to  the  end  of  the  14th 
intury.  The  church  was  formerly  a  chapel  under 
.spatria,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  Norman  foundation, 
'he  old  church  is  now  used  only  for  burials  and  for 
jlpcasional  services  ;  the  new  church  (All  Saints)  was 
uilt  in  1897. 

Allonby  (C.)  (4  m.  W.  of  Bullgill  stat.),  a  pleasant 
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village  between  Maryport  and  Silloth,  was  formerly  th< 
fashionable  seaside  bathing-place  for  the  county,  to  whicl 
many  of  the  leading  families  resorted  year  after  year.  I 
still  has  many  summer  visitors.  The  once  famous  Allonbj 
herrings  are  now  almost  unknown  ;  one  theory  for  theii 
disappearance  is  the  operation  of  the  blast  furnaces  a  few 
miies  away,  but  this  does  not  bear  strict  investigation. 
There  was  a  chapel  at  the  place  in  1744,  which  was 
superseded  a  century  later  by  the  present  very  plain 
Christ  Church,  its  only  ornament  being  a  memorial  in 
white  marble  to  Captain  Joseph  Huddart,  F.R.S.,  a 
native  of  the  village. 

ALSTON  (C.)  is  not  only  the  highest  market  town 
in  the  two  counties,  but  its  ancient  parish  provides  the 
whole  of  the  Alston  Poor  Law  Union.  Another  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  that  although  within  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
it  is — with  the  now  independent  parishes  of  Garrigill  and 
Nenthead — part  of  the  diocese  of  Newcastle.  The  parish 
was  long  ago  described  as  “a  region  of  dreary  wastes  and 
narrow  dales,  rich  only  in  mineral  treasure  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  writer  must  have  seen  the  district  only  in 
winter,  though  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  century 
ago  Alston  Moor  was  far  from  being  the  comparatively 
cultivated  district  it  is  now.  Until  the  road  was  made 
over  Hartside  (at  an  elevation  of  2000  ft.)  to  Penrith, 
Alston  was  probably  the  most  isolated  town  in  the 
northern  counties,  but  the  opening  of  the  branch  of  the 
North-Eastern  Railway  from  Haltwhistle  made  accessible 
a  district  which  has  many  natural  attractions. 

The  Veteriponts,  Cliffords,  Stapletons,  and  Hiltons 
successively  owned  the  manor,  until  it  passed  in  the  reign 
of  James  I  to  the  Radcliffes,  only  to  be  lost  by  the 
attainder  and  beheading  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater 
for  his  share  in  the  Stuart  rising  of  1715.  It  has  since 
been  the  property  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Many  hand- 
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i;  some  fortunes  were  made  from  the  minerals  taken  from 
■  the  numerous  mines  which  dotted  the  face  of  the  adjoin- 
1:  ing  fells,  and  though  it  is  still  the  main  industry,  apart 
from  agriculture,  lead-mining  has  little  of  its  former 
;  magnitude.  Some  of  the  works  are  among  the  most  ex- 
i  tensive  in  the  country,  while  Nent  Force  Level  has  no 
rival.  Visitors  are  no  longer  allowed  near  the  place. 

The  town  has  many  picturesque  nooks  and  corners, 
and  the  quaint  but  diminutive  open  market-house,  half¬ 
way  up  the  steep  main  street,  will  not  fail  to  attract 
notice.  The  Grammar  School  has  given  place  to  a 
modern  Secondary  School  which  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Samuel  King.  There  was  a  church  here  in  very 

I  early  times,  certainly  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century, 
and  several  buildings  have  stood  on  the  same  site.  The 
present  handsome  structure  (St.  Augustine),  with  its  spire 
i  which  can  be  seen  for  miles,  was  erected  in  1869. 

At  Nenthead,  one  of  the  chapelries  4  m.  away  in 
the  direction  of  Weardale,  there  is  little  of  interest  except 
mining.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Garrigill,  or  Gerrards 
Gill,  as  it  was  formerly  named,  lying  in  a  most  secluded 
place  at  the  foot  of  Cross  Fell.  The  chapel  here  has  a 
history  going  back  to  the  1 2th  century.  Rebuilt  in 
1790,  it  has  since  been  twice  reconstructed  and  much 
improved.  On  the  fells  farther  up  the  valley  rises  the 
South  Tyne,  within  a  very  short  distance  from  the  source 
of  the  Tees. 

Ambleside  (W.)  (4  m.  N.W.  from  Windermere  stat.) 
is  placed  amid  beautiful  surroundings,  while  its  central 
position  makes  it  especially  popular  with  visitors  to  the 
Lakes.  It  has  been  well  likened  to  the  “  axle  of  a  wheel 
of  beauty,  every  one  of  the  spokes  of  which  has  a  different 
character  from  that  of  its  neighbour  ”.  From  the  little 
town  almost  any  part  of  Lakeland  can  be  reached  with  a 
minimum  of  difficulty,  and  within  a  radius  of  10  m.  are 
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seven  or  eight  lakes  and  tarns.  Ambleside  flourishes 
more  than  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  Lake 
Country,  largely  because  of  the  considerable  number  of 
mansions  and  villas  dotted  amid  the  trees  and  on  the 
hill-sides  in  every  direction. 

The  district  was  an  important  one  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  and  excavations  in  recent  years 
have  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  historians  and 
antiquaries.  This  work  has  shown  that  the  face  of 
the  country-side  has  entirely  changed  since  the  days  of 
the  legions,  when  the  Lakeland  hills  and  Cumbria 
formed  a  flank  of  the  Roman  military  position  in  N. 
Britain.  The  fort  at  Borrans  Field  was  one  of  a  series 
which  existed  over  practically  the  whole  of  the  two 
counties.  Apart  from  that  fact,  Ambleside  was  a  centre 
from  which  Roman  roads  ran  to  Carlisle  and  Lancaster, 
and  to  Ravenglass,  then  an  important  port,  and  there 
was  also  a  road,  parts  of  which  can  still  be  traced,  over 
High  Street  to  Brougham.  The  spade  during  the  last 
few  years  has  laid  bare  many  buildings  whose  existence 
was  little  more  than  suspected,  confirming  some  previously 
formed  opinions  and  disproving  others.  The  site,  pur¬ 
chased  by  subscription,  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
care  of  the  National  Trust. 

Ambleside  has  also  an  interesting  ecclesiastical  and 
manorial  history.  Although  it  was  not  constituted  a 
separate  parish  until  1675,  there  was  a  church  here  much 
earlier,  but  nothing  seems  to  be  recorded  about  it  until 
1597.  The  present  church  (St.  Mary)  was  built  in  1854. 
This  is  one  of  the  four  Westmorland  parishes  where 
the  rushbearing  is  still  kept  up  ;  here  it  is  always  held 
on  a  Sunday,  and  so  lacks  some  of  the  features  observed 
at  the  other  three  villages. 

APPLEBY  (the  capital  of  Westmorland)  is,  as 
regards  population,  one  of  the  smallest  county  towns 
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in  England,  yet  it  can  provide  much  more  pleasure  and 
interest  than  are  forthcoming  from  many  more  important 
boroughs.  While  its  history  is  full  of  records  of  stirring 
times,  Appleby  to-day  is  more  noteworthy  for  the 
placidity  of  its  life,  rarely  except  during  assizes,  elections, 
or  fair  times  having  more  exciting  experiences  than 
those  provided  by  the  weekly  market  day.  The  centre 
of  the  old  and  far-spreading  Barony  of  Appleby,  which 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  East  and  West  Wards,  the 
town  for  many  centuries  has  been  the  chief  place  of 
government  for  the  county.  The  mere  mention  of  its 
lords — the  Meschines,  Engaines,  Morvilles,  Veteriponts, 
Cliffords,  Thanets,  and  Tuftons — is  sufficient  to  bring 
to  mind  some  of  the  greatest  events  connected  with  N. 
rountry  and  Border  history.  Several  times  the  town  was 
lacked  by  the  Scots  ;  it  also  saw  something  of  the  martial 
affairs  in  which  the  English  fought  for  their  rights  and 
liberties,  ending  with  some  incidents  connected  with  the 
Rising  of  1745,  albeit  the  town  had  not  much  directly 
o  do  with  that  affair,  and  gave  no  encouragement  to 
he  Young  Pretender.  Although  now  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  Parliamentary  representative  of  its 
awn,  Appleby  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  two  con- 
tituencies  into  which  the  county  was  divided  until  1918. 
Two  members  represented  the  borough  from  about  1300 
o  1832  ;  then  it  fell  to  one  until  1885,  when  the 
aorough  was  merged  with  the  county  for  electoral  purposes. 
Vppleby  is  one  of  the  oldest  market  towns  in  the  northern 
ounties,  having  had  rights  of  trading  and  incorporation 
rom  the  time  of  Henry  II,  and  some  of  the  privileges 
vere  of  considerable  value. 

The  Castle  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the 
ianks  of  the  Eden,  and  the  structure  as  now  known  was 
•robably  begun  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  but  has  often  been 
ltered.  Caesar’s  Tower,  which  stands  detached  from  the 
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rest  of  the  Castle,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
fortress.  When  it  was  the  home  of  the  Countess  Anne 
Pembroke  she  greatly  enlarged  the  Castle,  fortifying  and 
garrisoning  it  for  Charles  I,  but  after  the  battle  ol 
Marston  Moor  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Parliamentary 
forces.  The  Castle  is  a  store-house  of  articles  of  great 
value  connected  with  events  and  people  of  the  past,  includ 
ing  one  of  the  finest  cap-a-pie  suits  of  armour  in  the 
country  and  a  triptych  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value 
Outside  the  Castle  gates  stands  the  High  Cross,  on  which 
is  inscribed  “  Retain  your  loyalty  ;  preserve  your  rights,” 
bringing  to  mind  the  strenuous  manner  in  which  the 
Countess  stood  up  for  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
burgesses.  At  the  bottom  of  the  High  Street,  now 
known  as  Boroughgate,  is  a  similar  cross,  but  without 
inscription.  The  thoroughfare  has  within  the  last  hall 
century  been  greatly  improved,  but  the  ancient  Moot 
Hall  still  stands  in  the  centre. 

A  few  steps  away  are  the  Cloisters,  leading  to  St. 
Lawrence’s  Church,  which  has  had  a  stirring  history,  and 
is  still  one  of  the  most  interesting  edifices  in  the  county. 
There  was  a  church  here  during  Norman  times,  traces  ol 
which  remain.  It  has  several  times  been  burned  down, 
rebuilt,  and  altered.  The  most  striking  features  are  the 
elaborately  ornamented  tombs  of  Margaret,  Countess  ol 
Cumberland,  and  of  her  daughter,  Anne,  Countess  ol 
Pembroke.  At  the  W.  end  are  chained  books,  Foxe’: 
“  Book  of  Martyrs  ”  in  folio,  presented  to  the  church 
more  than  270  years  ago,  by  Richard  More,  a  native  of 
the  town.  A  little  below  the  High  Cross  stand  the 
almshouses,  known  as  St.  Anne’s  Hospital,  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  Countess  Anne  ;  here  thirteen  pool 
widows  find  a  home  in  their  old  age.  Attached  to  the 
Hospital  is  a  private  chapel.  The  ancient  Grammar 
School,  re-founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1574,  stood 
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near  the  church,  but  some  thirty  years  ago  was  removed 
to  the  handsome  block  of  buildings  at  the  head  of  Battle- 
barrow. 

Bongate  parish,  or  Appleby  St.  Michael,  runs  along  the 
E.  side  of  the  Eden  (St.  Lawrence’s  being  wholly  on 
the  W.),  and  is  a  long  narrow  district.  Among  the 
traces  of  the  Saxon  church  which  stood  on  this  site  is  the 
hog-back  tombstone  used  as  a  lintel  to  the  built-up  N. 
door.  There  are  also  many  Norman  and  13th  to  15th 
century  remains.  Thirty  years  ago  the  church  was 
thoroughly  restored,  but  with  great  care  for  the  many  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest.  A  couple  of  hours  may  easily  be  spent 
without  exhausting  the  interest  of  the  church.  The 
memory  of  the  Carmelite  friars  is  preserved  in  the  mansion 
of  the  Friary,  on  Battlebarrow,  and  nearer  Crackenthorpe 
was  the  St.  Nicholas  Hospital  for  lepers.  In  this  parish, 
on  the  road  to  Kirkby  Thore,  is  Crackenthorpe  Hall,  a 
historic  house,  for  more  than  seven  centuries  (with  a  break 
from  1786  to  1877)  the  home  and  possession  of  the 
Machell  family.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  are  the 
villages  of  Colby  and  Hoff ;  at  the  latter  place  there  was 
an  important  battle  between  the  English  and  Scots  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Arlecdon  (C.)  is  one  of  the  numerous  districts  in  W. 
Cumberland  which  have  developed  to  a  remarkable  extent 
through  the  growth  of  the  iron  and  coal  industries.  Apart 
from  its  history,  which  goes  back  to  beyond  the  Conquest, 
there  is  little  of  interest  in  the  parish.  From  the 
Meschines  the  manor  passed  to  the  Flemings,  whose  de¬ 
scendants  of  Rydal  still  hold  it.  There  was  a  church 
here  in  1 262,  as  shown  by  Dugdale,  “  Arlokedene  ”  being 
appropriated  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Richmond  for  the  use 
of  himself  and  his  officials  when  they  went  into  W. 
Cumberland.  The  church  (St.  Michael)  was  rebuilt  in 
1829,  and  restored  in  1906,  when  the  tower  was  added. 
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A  font  bearing  the  date  1578  is  in  a  garden.  The  most 
notable  native  of  Arlecdon  was  William  Dickinson,  who 
wrote  much  and  well  on  local  agriculture,  geology,  and 
other  subjects. 

Arnside  (W.)  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  growth 
of  a  district  through  the  advantages  of  railway  communi¬ 
cation.  Before  the  Furness  Railway  was  constructed 
Arnside  was  a  very  small  village  ;  now  it  has  a  large  and 
well-to-do  resident  population,  with  a  great  many  summer 
visitors.  It  is  noted  for  its  excellent  private  schools. 
The  scenery  is  pretty,  the  town  being  built  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Knott,  which  is  surmounted  by  Arnside  Tower, 
now  in  ruins.  The  original  purpose  of  the  building  is 
doubtful  ;  the  only  definite  information  concerning  it  is 
contained  in  the  Lancaster  registers,  that  on  the  night  of 
October  27,  1602,  during  “  a  mightie  wind,”  “  Arneshead 
Tower  was  burned  as  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  yermitte”. 
It  was  a  building  of  great  strength,  with  walls  4  ft. 
thick  ;  there  was  further  destruction  during  a  storm  thirty- 
three  years  ago.  The  church  (St.  James),  built  in  1866, 
has  since  twice  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  is  now  a  fine 
edifice. 

Arthur et  (C.)  (1  m.  W.  from  Longtown  stat.)  has 
no  village  of  the  name,  and  yet  it  is  a  parish  with  a  re¬ 
markable  history.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  1 8th 
century  the  whole  district  was  practically  a  wilderness, 
and  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1914  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  a  more  productive  area  in  the 
northern  counties.  This  was  entirely  due  to  the  efforts, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Graham,  a 
member  of  the  Netherby  family.  He  foresaw  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  draining  and  properly  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  land,  for  not  only  would  the  habits  of  the  people 
(then  not  by  any  means  estimable)  be  changed  for  the 
better,  but  they  could  be  enriched  by  the  development  of 
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i  the  soil  which  they  cultivated.  The  task  was  a  for¬ 
midable  one  ;  thanks,  however,  to  the  enterprise  of  suc¬ 
cessive  owners  of  Netherby — notably  Sir  James  Graham, 
M.P. — and  the  industry  of  the  tenants,  there  came  to 
Arthuret  and  its  neighbourhood  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  changes  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  British  agri¬ 
culture. 

Longtown,  the  chief  village,  was  an  important  place 
in  the  coaching  days.  It  had  a  market  that  has  now 
dwindled  away.  Less  than  a  mile  away  is  Arthuret  Church 
(St.  Michael)  which  is  supposed  to  have  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh  at  the  time  when 
Cumberland  formed  part  of  the  Scottish  kingdom. 
Church  maintenance  must  have  been  a  difficult  task  in 
the  time  of  the  Scottish  raids,  as  the  men  from  over  the 
Border  took  or  destroyed  everything  they  could.  The 
i  church  was  built  in  1609,  from  money  raised  by  a  brief 

[taken  throughout  the  country,  but  tradition  says  the 
person  who  got  the  money  disappeared,  and  it  was  not 
until  1690  that  the  work  was  finished.  It  was  several 

I  times  afterwards  rebuilt  or  restored,  and  is  now  a  hand¬ 
some  building. 

Netherby,  the  home  of  the  Grahams,  is  a  fine  mansion 
built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  and  altars  taken  from 
the  ruins  are  preserved.  The  Barony  of  Liddell  possesses 
a  long  and  extremely  interesting  history,  and  the  ruins  of 
Liddell  Strength,  or  Castle,  indicate  that  the  old  name  was 
well  deserved.  Brackenhill,  a  township  in  Arthuret, 

1  contains  Brackenhill  Tower  (1584),  and  at  Chapel  Flosh 
there  stood  Sollom  Moss  Chapel,  where  in  1343  “a 
1.  league  between  the  Scotch  and  English  about  fixing  the 
limits  of  both  kingdoms  was  in  solemn  manner  sworn  to 
and  confirmed  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that 
purpose  ”. 

Asby  (W.)  (5  m.  S.W.  from  Appleby  stat.)  consists 
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of  the  two  villages  of  Great  and  Little  Asby,  and  lying 
away  from  any  of  the  main  roads  has  not  many  visitors. 
There  are  some  interesting  physical  features  in  the  caves, 
especially  that  of  Pate  Hole,  said  to  be  1000  yards  in 
length,  with  a  stream  running  through  it.  From  time  to 
time  efforts  have  been  made  to  work  the  copper  beneath 
the  soil,  but  never  with  much  success.  As  the  word  in¬ 
dicates,  the  parish  gave  the  name  to  the  ancient  Askeby 
family.  Their  property  in  Asby  Winderwath  was  carried 
by  the  heiress  Margaret  to  Sir  Hugh  de  Moresby,  early  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  From  them  it  passed  to  the 
Pickerings  of  Killington,  and  afterwards  to  the  Fletchers 
and  Vanes.  The  history  of  the  Asby  Coatsforth  Manor 
is  known  from  1 1 1 9  as  belonging  to  the  Coatsfords,  or 
Coatsforths,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Musgraves,  and 
afterwards  to  other  families.  There  was  a  church 
(St.  Peter)  at  Asby  from  a  very  early  period,  and  the  list 
of  rectors  is  carried  to  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century. 
In  pre-Reformation  times  there  was  a  chantry,  founded 
by  Robert  de  Askeby  in  1298,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  present  church  was  built  a  little 
over  fifty  years  ago  ;  the  living  is  now  held  along  with 
Ormside.  A  short  distance  away  are  St.  Helen’s  Alms¬ 
houses,  built  by  members  of  the  Fairer  family ;  and  St. 
Helen’s  Well,  once  reputed  to  have  miraculous  powers. 
Dr.  Smith,  who  became  Bishop  of  Carlisle  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Whitewall  in  this  parish  ; 
he  and  several  members  of  his  family  built  and  endowed 
the  school. 

Askham  (W.)  (2$  m.  S.W.  from  Clifton  and  Lowther 
stat.)  can  best  be  seen  in  the  course  of  a  circular  walk  from 
Penrith  which  would  take  in  Lowther,  the  lower  part  of 
Ullswater,  and  either  Dacre  or  Barton.  It  is  divided  from 
Lowther  Park  along  nearly  all  its  eastern  side  by  the  river 
Lowther,  and  gradually  rises  to  the  fells  which  form  part 
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)f  the  High  Street  range,  and  extensive  and  charming  views 
.  )f  the  lake  are  presented  from  the  highest  part  of  Askham 
,  Fell,  at  Hugh  Scar.  Curiously,  the  best  views  of  Askham 
re  obtained  from  another  parish — from  the  Terrace  at 
jowther,  to  which,  however,  the  public  have  no  access 
:xcept  on  comparatively  rare  occasions.  Askham  has  a 
ong  history.  The  manor  belonged  successively  from  the 
ime  of  Henry  III  to  the  Helbeck,  Swinburn,  Colynson, 
nd  Sandford  families,  but  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  in 
he  possession  of  the  Lowthers,  who  also  own  most  of  the 
and  in  the  parish.  The  principal  house  is  Askham  Hall, 
trected  before  1574,  in  which  year  it  was  enlarged  by 
Thomas  Sandford,  who  died  in  the  same  year.  His  work 
s  commemorated  by  a  quaint  inscription  now  on  the  wall, 
ecording  that 

Thomas  Sandford  Esquire 
For  thys  paid  meat  and  hyre 
The  year  of  our  Saviour 
XV  hundrethe  seventy-four. 

it.  Mary’s  Chapel  forms  part  of  the  Hall.  Dame  Sand- 
ord  left  to  her  son  land  and  other  property  on  condition 
hat  he  should  find  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  mass  for  the 
ouls  of  her  father  and  ancestors  “  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
\scome”.  The  chapel  is  now  used  as  a  dairy,  but  the  site 
vas  definitely  settled  by  the  discovery  many  years  ago  of 
L  piscina  and  pointed  arched  doorway.  The  Hall  was 
>ought  by  William,  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  in  1815,  when  he 
Iso  purchased  the  advowson  of  the  living  from  the  Boltons, 
'or  many  years  the  house  was  used  as  the  rectory  of  the 
djoining  parish  of  Lowther,  but  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale 
laving  built  a  new  rectory  on  the  other  side  of  the  park, 
kskham  Hall  has  since  always  been  occupied  by  an  estate 
1  teward. 

The  church  (St.  Peter),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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road  from  the  Hall,  and  nearer  to  the  river,  is  one  c 
many  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  which  stand  on  the  boun 
daries  of  their  parishes.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  clos 
to  the  most  populous  area.  The  present  plain  buildin 
was  erected  in  1832-1833  on  the  site  of  a  very  ol 
church  which  was  stated  by  Grose  to  be  “  one  of  th 
most  remarkable  edifices  in  Westmorland  ”.  It  was  onl 
when  the  present  church  was  erected  that  the  ancien 
custom  of  separating  the  sexes  during  worship  wa 
abolished.  Previously  the  males  sat  on  one  side  and  th 
females  on  the  other.  The  only  feature  of  antiquariai 
interest  in  the  building  is  the  Sandford  Chapel  now  use< 
for  the  choir.  The  organ  stands  in  front  of  an  arc! 
beneath  which  is  a  large  recumbent  monument  bearinj 
the  words  “  Will  S.  de  Santone,”  or  as  some  have  reac 
it  “  Wils  de  Sanford,”  who  died  in  1419. 

A  mile  away,  towards  Bampton,  is  the  hamlet  of  Helton 
Its  old  name  was  Helton  Flecket,  but  the  second  word  i 
now  never  used  unless  it  be  in  legal  documents.  It  passec 
through  the  Veteriponts  to  the  Morvilles  and  Wessingtons 
and  afterwards  to  the  Mallory  and  Narton  (or  Norton 
families,  of  whom  little  is  known  ;  now  it  is  the  property 
of  Lord  Lonsdale.  The  only  feature  of  interest  in  the 
hamlet  is  the  tithe  barn,  one  of  the  very  few  now  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  two  counties.  It  stands  close  to  the  road,  and 
was  at  one  time  used  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  head  jury 
or  parish  council  of  the  period.  From  Helton  is  a  pleasant 
walk  across  the  fell  to  Moor  Divock,  which  has  many 
prehistoric  remains.  In  several  of  the  places  of  interment 
bodies  were  found  in  sitting  positions.  The  best-known 
feature  of  the  group  is  the  Copt  Stone,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  Canon  Greenwell  stands  on  part  of  a  paved 
circle  30  yards  in  diameter. 

Aspatria  (C.)  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  ancient  andi 
the  modern  being  blended.  Its  old  name  was  Aspatricke,| 
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and  among  the  earliest  charters  of  St.  Bees  are  seven  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  parish.  The  manor  was  given  by  Ranulf  de 
Meschines  to  Waltheof,  first  Lord  of  Allerdale,  son  of 
Gospatrick,  and  passed  through  the  Lucy,  Percy,  and 
Seymour  families.  It  is  an  important  colliery  district, 
'while  its  standing  as  an  agricultural  centre  is  shown  by 
the  establishment  there,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  northern  counties. 
Brayton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  is 
ibout  a  mile  from  the  village  and  in  a  beautiful  situation, 
hough  a  colliery  has  been  opened  almost  at  the  park  gate. 
The  fine  modern  church  of  St.  Kentigern  (1846)  has  the 
'Jorman  doorway  and  chancel  arch  introduced  into  the 
tew  work,  and  the  Norman  font  is  preserved.  There  are 
everal  old  monuments  of  the  Musgrave  family  of  Hayton. 
n  the  churchyard  is  a  historic  cross  4^  ft.  high,  which 
he  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley  attributed  to  the  Viking  age, 
nd  a  hog-back  more  weathered  than  most  others  in  the 
•vo  counties.  Some  cross-shafts,  claimed  to  be  British, 
re  built  into  the  wall. 

Bampton  (W.)  (5  m.  N.W.  from  Shap  stat.),  though 
>mewhat  away  from  the  world,  in  a  beautiful  situation 
1  the  Lowther  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Haweswater,  has  for 
J  veral  centuries  had  intimate  associations  with  local 
:j  story.  The  manor  of  Bampton  Patrick  was  once  the 
Voperty  of  the  Curwens  of  Workington,  while  that  of 
ampton  Cundale  belonged  to  the  Cundales,  but  the 
:  arl  of  Lonsdale  is  now  by  far  the  largest  owner  of 
1  'operty  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  numerous 
ehistoric  remains  on  the  fells.  Thornthwaite  Hall, 
1,1  )w  a  farm-house,  was  the  summer  residence  of  Lord 
illiam  Howard,  the  famous  “  Belted  Will,”  in  whose 
111  ousehold  Books  the  place  is  frequently  mentioned. 

■  lie  parish  had  a  church  very  early  ;  it  was  appropriated 
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to  Shap  Abbey  in  1 1  70,  and  the  list  of  vicars  goes  to 
1  300.  The  church  (St.  Patrick)  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
river  Lowther,  was  built  in  1725  ;  in  1885  it  was  restored 
in  a  very  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner.  Bampton 
has  been  fortunate  in  the  number  of  its  benefactors,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  The  Grammar  School,  a  famous 
institution  in  its  time — over  200  clergymen  having  re¬ 
ceived  their  education  within  its  walls  from  the  Rev. 

J.  Bowstead  alone — was  founded  and  endowed  in  1623 
by  Dr.  T.  Sutton.  Dr.  Thomas  Gibson,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Cromwell,  was  born  at  High 
Knipe,  and  his  nephew,  Dr.  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  London,  had  his  nativity  in  the  same  place. 
Hugh  Curwen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
of  Ireland,  was  also  a  native  of  Bampton.  Butterwick,  > 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  valley,  is  a  hamlet  notable  for  the  . 
great  numbers  of  geese  and  ducks  raised  every  year,  this 
being  possible  through  the  extensive  green,  which  stretches 
from  the  highway  to  the  river. 

Barbon  (W.),  called  in  Domesday  Brereburn,  was  the|  1 
property  in  Saxon  times,  ofTostig,  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  It  passed  through  several  families  to  Lord  Shuttle-  ■ 
worth,  who  has  a  residence  here.  Almost  always  beautiful, 
the  Lune  valley  is  nowhere  more  charming  than  at 
Barbon.  The  stone  cross  usually  called  the  Barbon :: 
Cross  is  really  in  Casterton  parish.  There  was  a  i6thr( 
century  church  (St.  Bartholomew)  ;  the  old  churchy 
rebuilt  a  century  ago,  is  now  only  used  as  a  mortuary^', 
chapel,  a  new  church  having  been  built  in  1893.  L 

Barton  (W.)  (4  m.  S.W.  from  Penrith  stat.)  is  traverses, 
for  8  m.  of  its  length  by  the  main  road  from  Penrit^ 
to  Ullswater  and  Howtown.  At  the  eastern  end,  a 
Yamont,  are  the  remains  of  Maybrough  and  Kin|  ^ 
Arthur’s  Round  Table,  with  the  ancient  and  historic 
Yanwath  Hall  a  little  farther  W.  Passing  througl  . 
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Tirril,  and  leaving  Sockbridge  with  its  Tudor  Hall  on  the 
right,  the  pedestrian  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the 
barn-like  Friends’  Meeting  House  where  lies,  unmarked 
by  any  stone,  the  body  of  Charles  Gough,  who  in  1805 
lost  his  life  on  Helvellyn,  and  provided  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  William  Wordsworth  with  themes  for  two  of  their 
best-known  poems.  Half  a  mile  farther,  the  farm-house 
of  Kirkbarrow  is  passed  ;  this  forms  the  central  scene  in 
a  notable  local  novel  “  Amyot  Brough  ”.  Round  the 
corner  of  the  farmyard  is  the  road  to  Barton  Church 
(St.  Michael),  the  most  striking  of  its  kind  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  county.  The  low  tower  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  building,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
Norman  work,  with  indications  of  what  was  done  in 
the  1 3th  century.  The  font  is  of  that  date.  The 
edifice  was  restored  and  greatly  improved  in  1904, 
without,  fortunately,  interfering  with  the  most  interesting 
'eatures  then  existing. 

Wandering  through  a  pleasant  country-side,  with  the 
Lakeland  hills  in  the  distance,  the  pedestrian  passes  the 
Grammar  School,  now  converted  into  cottages,  but  an 
nstitution  once  of  considerable  note.  It  was  founded  in 
[649  by  Dr.  Langbaine,  Provost  of  Queen’s,  and  Dr. 
)awes,  both  of  whom  are  believed  to  have  been  natives 
>f  the  parish.  Very  soon  the  village  of  Pooley  Bridge  is 
eached,  a  place  which  once  had  a  market,  and  its  cross 
tood  in  the  road  until  well  into  the  18th  century. 
>Iow  its  chief  claim  to  note  is  that  it  is  the  starting-point 
ar  the  Ullswater  steam  yachts.  There  is  a  small 
lodern  church  (St.  Paul)  in  the  village,  which  was  made 

separate  ecclesiastical  parish  a  few  years  ago.  The 
ouse  on  the  left — when  the  visitor  is  looking  up  the 
1  »ke — hidden  by  trees,  is  Eusemere,  once  the  home  of 
[  ’homas  Clarkson,  the  slave’s  friend.  It  has  many 
1  terary  associations,  the  Wordsworths,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
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Sir  Walter  Scott,  de  Quincey,  and  other  well-knowr 
people  having  stayed  there.  A  short  distance  along  th< 
lakeside,  and  near  to  Waterside  Farm,  is  a  British  settle 
ment,  known  as  Tristermont,  or  Cross  Dormont,  tra 
ditionally  said  to  have  been  the  abode  of  Sir  Tristram 
one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The  Bartoi 
Fells,  forming  the  lower  hills  of  the  High  Street  range 
run  along  the  S.E.  side  of  the  lake,  and  at  Swarthgil 
afford  some  good  rock  climbing. 

Bassenthwaite  (C.)  (3  m.  N.  from  Bassenthwaite  Lak 
stat.)  is  at  the  foot  of  Skiddaw,  and  a  considerable  par 
of  the  mountain  is  in  the  parish.  The  manor  w? 
one  of  the  many  which  went  to  the  family  of  Gospatrit 
and  afterwards  it  had  a  very  chequered  history.  Th 
district,  extremely  pretty  in  the  summer,  contains  som 
important  residences  including  Armathwaite  Hall,  Bassen 
fell,  and  Mirehouse.  The  ancient  church  (St.  Begt 
is  a  considerable  distance  from  the  larger  and  moi 
conveniently  situated  church  of  St.  John  (1874).  In  th 
old  church  is  the  iron  stand  for  the  hour-glass,  one  of  th 
few  remaining  in  the  country. 

Bassenthwaite  Lake  (C.),  backed  on  the  N.  fc 
Skiddaw  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Wythop  Fells,  has  few< 
attractions  than  some  of  the  smaller  lakes.  It  has  a  great 
drainage  area  than  any  of  the  other  lakes,  equal  to  fort; 
four  times  its  own  area,  owing  to  the  conformation  of  tl 
valleys  to  the  N.  and  E.  The  lake  is  a  little  over  2 
m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  950  yards  ;  i 
size  is  exactly  the  same  as  Derwentwater,  and  they  pc 
sess  many  characteristics  in  common,  for  at  no  ve 
remote  geological  period  they  were  one  sheet  of  watt 
Bassenthwaite  is  the  shallowest  of  the  lakes,  its  greatt 
depth  being  only  70  ft.  off  Smithy  Green. 

Beaumont  (C.)  (1  m.  N.  from  Kirkandrews  stai 
was  one  of  the  parishes  through  which  the  Roman  W 
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passed,  and  there  are  still  traces  of  it.  The  district  is 
entirely  agricultural.  The  vicarage  is  held  along  with 
Kirkandrews-on-Eden.  The  church  (St.  Mary)  had  a 
Norman,  or  possibly  pre-Norman,  origin,  but  some  of 
the  material  clearly  came  from  the  Roman  Wall,  while  a 
Norman  quern  was  once  used  as  the  font.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
trict  church  at  Grinsdale  (St.  Kentigern). 

Beckermet  (C.)  has  the  peculiarity  of  having  two 
churches,  St.  John’s  and  St.  Bridget’s,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  Kirkdale  Beck,  and  there  are  two  ecclesiastical  and 
r  civil  parishes,  named  after  the  respective  saints.  One 
.suggestion  is  that  at  St.  John’s  was  a  monastery,  and  a 
nunnery  at  St.  Bridget’s,  as  early  as  the  7th  century.  Both 
:  parishes  have  much  of  interest  to  the  student  of  history. 

:  Near  to  Beckermet  is  Wotobank,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  tragedy  of  the  lord’s  wife  being  killed  by  a  wolf, 

-  whereupon  the  husband  cried,  “  Wo  to  [this]  bank,”  the 
j  name  which  it  has  retained  ever  since.  There  are  two 
nteresting  stones  and  a  number  of  fragments.  The 
i  principal  are  a  white  cross  head  and  a  spiral  shaft,  both 
ittributed  to  the  11th  century.  Some  of  the  other  frag- 
nents  include  specimens  of  the  very  rare  drilled  work. 
1: The  church  was  rebuilt  1810  and  1878.  In  this  parish 
it  s  the  township  of  Salter  and  Esket,  which  has  long 
tt  oroduced  valuable  hematite  and  limestone.  Salter  Hall 
ti  1583)  is  now  a  farm-house. 

:  Beckermet  St.  Bridget's  is  more  commonly  known 
s  Calderbridge,  from  the  village  of  that  name,  one  of  the 
j  pettiest  along  the  coast  ;  Beckermet  being  a  mile  or 
[(jtiore  to  the  N.W.  The  church  (St.  Bridget)  is  a 
1:  tandsome  structure  erected  in  1842  by  Mr.  T.  Irwin, 

J ’alder  Abbey.  The  old  church  of  St.  Bridget,  now  used 
jr  burials  and  occasional  services,  has  in  the  churchyard 
wo  headless  shafts,  one  (4  ft.  3$  ins.  high,  and  with 
girth  of  5  ft.  8£  ins.)  with  an  inscribed  panel  2  ft. 
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high.  Various  readings  of  the  characters  have  been  given, 
though  without  any  certainty.  The  second  pillar  (5  ft. 
8  ins.  high)  is  not  in  its  original  socket  ;  it  bears  a  plait 
design. 

Beetham  (W.)  (2  m.  E.  from  Sandside  stat.)  is  not 
only  a  most  interesting  parish  historically,  but  possesses 
many  natural  attractions.  Formerly  it  was  a  very 
extensive  district,  and  still  includes  the  civil  parishes  of 
Haverbrack  and  Farleton,  and  the  village  of  Sandside,  but 
Arnside  has  been  taken  away.  Before  the  Conquest 
Beetham  was  part  of  the  vast  domains  of  Tostig,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  afterwards  was  held  by  eleven 
generations  of  the  de  Bethams,  who  figured  prominently 
in  the  history  of  theirtime.  Afterwards  it  passed  through 
the  Middleton,  Stanley,  and  Clifford  families  to  the  Wilsons 
of  Dallam  Tower,  a  mansion  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
parish.  Beetham  Hall,  once  a  noted  stronghold,  still 
possesses  many  fine  architectural  features,  including  the 
tower,  45  ft.  high,  the  curtain  wall,  3^  ft.  thick,  and 
the  great  hall.  It  now  serves  the  purposes  of  a  farm-house. 
Hazelslack  Tower,  also  part  of  a  farmstead,  is  an  old 
building  to  which  tradition  gives  an  age  of  500  years, 
which  authorities  dispute.  It  has  been  in  ruins  for  more 
than  a  century.  Cappleside  Hall,  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  was  destroyed  a  century  later, 
except  part  of  the  tower,  which  still  stands.  The  well 
wooded  Haverbrack  Fell  gives  fine  views  of  the  Kent 
estuary,  and  down  to  Morecambe  Bay.  A  favourite 
resort  is  at  the  Fairy  Steps,  a  natural  staircase  in  the  lime¬ 
stone  rock. 

The  church  (St.  Michael)  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
attractive  in  the  diocese.  It  has  been  claimed  as  Saxon, 
and  there  is  much  pre-Norman  and  Norman  work  in  the 
tower,  nave,  and  doorway.  Some  eighty  years  ago  at  the 
base  of  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  nave  about  loo  coins 
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of  Edward  the  Confessor,  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
William  Rufus  were  found.  A  table  tomb  in  the  chancel 
bears  the  effigies  of  Sir  Robert  Middleton  and  his  wife, 
a  daughter  of  Roger  de  Beetham.  They  were  mutilated 
by  a  number  of  Cromwell’s  soldiers.  There  is  a  hagio¬ 
scope  and  a  piscina  ;  the  font  is  dated  1636.  Among 
the  possessions  of  the  church  is  a  large  manuscript  volume 
compiled  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hutton,  vicar  for  forty-nine  years 
(1762-181 1),  which  contains  many  curious  and  important 
items  of  church  and  social  history.  The  Grammar 
School  was  established  in  1500  ;  it  is  now  used  as 
an  elementary  school. 

Bewcastle  (C.)  (8  m.  E.  from  Penton  and  10  m.  N. 
from  Brampton  stats.),  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  the 
county,  is  in  a  district  rich  in  historical  associations, 
though  by  reason  of  its  distance  from  any  railway  is 
comparatively  seldom  visited,  except  by  antiquaries  anxious 
to  see  its  famous  Cross.  Bewcastle  was  a  noted  place  for 
freebooters  before  the  Union  with  Scotland,  and  itself 
frequently  suffered,  as  a  result,  from  incursions  from  over 
the  Border.  This  turbulence  of  disposition  was  of  many 
centuries’  standing,  and  extended  to  long  before  the 
Norman  period,  for  Beuth,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
district,  was  the  progenitor  of  a  lawless  race.  The 
Romans  had  here  one  of  their  many  camps  along  the 
Wall,  and  from  it  have  come  altars  and  inscribed  stones. 
The  Castle,  which  tradition  attributes  to  Beuth,  was 
destroyed  during  the  Civil  Wars.  Christenbury  Crags, 
close  to  the  Northumbrian  border,  are  a  very  picturesque 
group. 

In  the  burial  ground  of  the  church  (St.  Cuthbert), 
which  stands  on  the  Roman  Station,  is  the  chief  glory  of 
Bewcastle — its  fine  Runic  Cross,  one  of  the  most  noted 
relics  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  the  country.  It  has 
formed  the  subject  of  almost  endless  dissertations  in 
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print,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Those  who  cannot 
visit  the  pillar  at  Bewcastle  have  now,  however,  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  cast  of  it  in  the  hall  of  the  Public 
Library  at  Carlisle.  It  is  14-^  ft.  high,  of  grey  Langar 
stone,  supposed  to  have  come  from  White  Lyne  Common, 
a  few  miles  away,  and  tapers  from  22  to  14  ins. 
On  each  side  are  elaborate  carvings,  with  Runic 
inscriptions  on  three  of  the  sides.  It  was  the  decision  of 
Professor  Stephens  that  the  monument  was  erected  to 
Alcfrith  of  Northumbria  (665)  by  his  one  relative  and 
friend.  There  has  for  centuries  been  a  local  tradition 
that  Alcfrith  died  at  Bewcastle.  The  church  is  a  very 
plain  structure,  built  near  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
and  restored  in  1902. 

Blackford  (C.) — See  Kirklinton. 

Bolton  or  Boltongate  (C.)  (2  m.  E.  from  Mealsgate 
stat.),  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  was  the  birthplace 
of  two  eminent  men — George  Porter,  for  thirty  years 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Queens’  College,  Cambridge, 
and  George  Moore,  the  merchant  prince  and  phil¬ 
anthropist.  The  former  was  one  of  the  Porters  of 
Weary  Hall  ;  while  Mr.  Moore  was  the  son  of  a  local 
yeoman.  After  he  had  risen  to  wealth  and  influence 
Mr.  Moore  showed  his  interest  in  the  district  by 
purchasing  Whitehall,  which  was  his  residence  until  he 
was  killed  in  a  street  accident  at  Carlisle.  Bolton  Church 
(All  Saints)  had  a  Norman  foundation,  and  some  of  the 
original  work  remains,  while  there  are  numerous  archi¬ 
tectural  features,  including  a  lowside  window,  with  traces 
of  a  shutter,  and  a  blocked  squint.  This  is  one  of  the 
almost  innumerable  places  tradition  attributes  to  Michael 
Scott,  the  Scottish  wizard,  who  really  seems  to  have  had 
no  connection  with  the  neighbourhood. 

Bolton  (W.)  (2  m.  S.  from  Kirkby  Thore  stat.)  oc¬ 
cupies  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Eden. 
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Anciently  a  chapelry  of  Morland,  several  miles  away,  it 
has  an  ancient  church  (All  Saints),  with  many  attractive 
features  which  were  not  spoiled  when  the  building  was 
restored  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  There  is 
a  Norman  E.  doorway,  but  the  chief  possession  of  anti¬ 
quarian  importance  is  a  block  of  red  sandstone  on  the 
N.  side,  showing  two  knights  on  horseback  fighting  with 
ances.  Their  armour  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.  An 
:ffigy,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  lady  of  the  14th  century, 
s  built  into  the  S.  wall.  Close  to  the  church  is  the 
nodern  castellated  house  of  Eden  Grove,  long  famous  for 
ts  shorthorns.  A  couple  of  miles  away,  on  the  road 
owards  Colby,  and  away  from  the  highway,  is  Bewley 
Castle,  now  a  farm-house,  but  formerly  one  of  the  resi¬ 
lences  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  when  they  found  it 
nconvenient,  by  reason  of  the  Scottish  raiders,  to  remain 
t  Rose  Castle. 

'  Bootle  (C.),  a  name  rendered  in  ancient  records  in 
numerous  forms,  is  an  interesting  parish  historically.  It 
h  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture,  while  many  of  its 
neighbours  have  flourished  through  the  iron  industries 
■eing  developed.  Bootle  had  a  market  granted  to  it 
early  six  centuries  ago,  but  it  has  now  gone,  like  so  many 
Id  markets  in  the  two  counties  ;  though  its  market  cross, 
earing  the  arms  of  the  Hudlestons,  the  former  Lords  of 
lillom,  still  stands.  The  church  (St.  Michael)  was  re- 
uilt  in  1870,  and  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  original 
lorman  structure  remain.  On  the  wall  of  the  chancel  is 
brass  effigy  of  a  knight  in  armour,  commemorating  Sir 
lugh  Askew,  1562;  the  old  stone  font  is  preserved; 

perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  Hudlestons.  The 
funnery  of  Seton,  or  Lekelay,  has  but  few  remains.  It 
as  the  gift  in  the  13th  century  of  Godard,  Lord  of 
lillom,  and  its  history  is  of  more  than  common  interest, 
'he  mountain  of  Black  Combe,  which  overlooks  the 
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Solway  and  Morecambe  Bay,  is  in  this  parish,  and  by  it 
situation  is  declared  to  provide  more  extended  views  thar 
any  other  elevation  in  England.  It  is  asserted  that  four 
teen  counties  in  England  and  Scotland  can  be  seen  fron 
its  summit  under  favourable  conditions.  Eskmeals,  also  ii 
Bootle  parish,  was  probably  a  small  Roman  camp ;  now 
the  village  is  chiefly  known  as  a  holiday  resort. 

Borrowdale  (C.)  (6  m.  S.  from  Keswick  stat.)  is  ad 
mitted  by  all  visitors  to  be  among  the  most  charming 
valleys  in  the  Lake  Country.  Properly  speaking,  it  extend: 
only  from  the  Jaws  of  Borrowdale  to  the  high  fells  which 
form  the  horizon  to  the  S.,  but  usually  the  whole  of  the 
district  from  Keswick,  along  the  shores  of  Derwentwater 
to  Honister,  Seathwaite,  and  Stonethwaite,  is  included. 
There  is  such  a  beautiful  combination  of  hill,  rock,  water, 
and  verdure,  as  to  make  the  district  a  delightful  resort, 
especially  in  the  summer  season.  The  summit  of  Castle 
Rock,  which  guards  the  entrance  to  the  dale,  is  supposec 
to  have  been  a  Roman  observation  station.  The 
picturesque  bridge  at  Grange  has  probably  been  morej 
frequently  sketched,  photographed,  and  painted,  than  anyl 
other  structure  in  the  two  counties.  Borrowdale’s  chief- 
object  of  interest  is  the  Bowder  Stone,  which  stands  as  » 
ship  on  its  keel.  It  is  a  huge  block  which  is  thought — ji 
though  without  proof  of  any  kind — to  have  fallen  at  some 
remote  time  from  the  fells  above.  It  is  estimated  to 
weigh  1971  tons.  Those  who  care  for  the  experience 
may  shake  hands  through  a  hole  beneath  the  stone,  while 
a  long  ladder  gives  access  to  the  top.  This  property,  with 
the  Borrowdale  Birches  and  the  fell  behind — the  King’s 
How- — -is  now  owned  by  the  National  Trust.  From 
Rosthwaite  a  fine  walkover  the  fells  leads  to  Watendlath, 
a  lonely  but  lovely  valley  high  up  among  the  hills,  with 
a  picturesque  narrow  stone  bridge  through  which  in 
winter — and  often  in  summer — tears  the  beck  issuing  from 
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Watendlath  Tarn.  From  this  hamlet  paths  lead  to  Kes¬ 
wick,  to  Armboth,  and  by  Blea  Tarn  and  Harrop 
Tarn  to  Wythburn,  the  latter  a  delightful  and  not  too 
long  hill  walk.  From  Rosthwaite,  the  principal  group  of 
houses  at  the  head  of  Borrowdale,  the  coach  road  leads 
over  Honister  to  Buttermere  ;  and  rough  paths  go  over 
Styhead  to  Sea  Fell  and  Wasdale  ;  and  by  Stake  Pass  to 
Langdale.  At  the  head  of  Borrowdale  were  the  ancient 
wad  or  lead  mines.  They  have  not  been  worked  for 
many  years.  Farther  up  the  pass  is  the  famous 
f*  wettest  spot  in  England,”  where  the  rainfall  reaches 
150  ins.  per  annum.  The  two  churches  in  the  parish, 
it  Grange  and  Borrowdale,  are  both  modern,  and  each  is 
ledicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Barrow  Falls,  2^  m.  S.  from  Keswick  stat.,  being  in 
he  private  grounds  of  Barrow  House,  are  now  much  less 
requently  visited  than  formerly.  After  a  heavy  fall  of 
■ain  there  is  an  extremely  fine  sight,  the  water  descending 
122  ft.  in  two  leaps. 

Lodore,  3^  m.  from  Keswick  stat.,  the  most  widely 
cnown  of  the  Lake  District  waterfalls — largely  by  reason  of 
iouthey’s  jingle — has  to  be  seen  at  exactly  the  right  hour  in 
>rder  to  get  the  best  results  ;  otherwise  the  writer  knows 
)f  few  greater  disappointments  than  can  be  provided  by 
jodore,  for  within  a  couple  of  days  it  may  decrease  from 

roaring  torrent  to  a  mere  trickle.  Flowing  through 
•Vatendlath,  the  beck  first  goes  over  the  Falls  at  High 
lodore,  and  then  between  Gowder  and  Shepherd’s  Crags 
—each  covered  in  the  summer  with  rich  verdure — the 
all  descends  1  50  ft.  over  innumerable  rocks  to  the  boil- 
ng  cauldron  at  the  bottom. 

Bowness-on-Solway  (C.),  an  ancient  parish  on  the 
•  iolway  Firth,  contains  the  villages  of  Port  Carlisle, 
Vnthorn,  Bowness,  Drumburgh,  and  Fingland.  Like 
■  tearly  the  whole  of  the  Holme  from  Carlisle  to  the  sea, 
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it  is  an  excellent  agricultural  district,  greatly  improved 
within  living  memory  by  the  adoption  of  better  methods 
of  cultivation.  For  centuries  the  Bruns  were  possessors, 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  afterwards  it 
passed  to  the  Lowthers.  In  the  days  of  the  raids  the  un¬ 
desired  visitors  frequently  crossed  the  estuary  on  maraud¬ 
ing  expeditions.  The  district  is  a  favourite  resort  for 
summer  visitors.  From  Bowness  the  Solway  Viaduct 
crosses  the  estuary,  there  being  192  spans  of  30  ft.  each 
Port  Carlisle  derives  its  name  from  the  small  harbour 
established  by  Lord  Lonsdale  in  1819  to  serve  the 
needs  of  Carlisle,  a  canal  being  afterwards  constructed 
to  carry  the  traffic  to  the  city,  but  thirty  years  later  the  bed 
of  the  canal  was  utilised  for  a  railway,  which  was  extended 
to  Silloth.  The  Roman  Wall  ends  at  Bowness,  and  some 
of  it  may  still  be  seen.  Drumburgh  contains  one  of  the 
forts  of  the  Wall,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  many  relics 
have  at  different  times  been  found  ;  indeed  Drumburgh 
Castle  was  probably  to  a  large  extent  built  with  material 
obtained  from  the  Wall.  The  stone  for  the  church  (St. 
Michael)  was  also  doubtless  taken  from  the  same  source 
by  the  Normans,  and  a  Norman  font  was  found  in  a 
garden  in  1848. 

BRAMPTON  (C.),  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Border,  in  past  centuries  witnessed  many  stirring  scenes. 
Now  the  serenity  of  the  quaint  old  town  is  seldom  broken 
except  on  market  days,  but  every  year  more  and  more 
people  find  in  its  locality  a  pleasant  holiday  district. 
There  is  much  to  attract  the  lover  of  beautiful  scenery, 
while  the  antiquary  and  the  student  of  history  will  spend 
much  time  before  exhausting  all  that  the  neighbourhood 
has  to  show.  There  are  practically  only  two  main  streets, 
and  the  houses  have  a  decided  charm  about  their  irregu¬ 
larity.  Its  public  buildings  include  the  Market  Hall  (a 
market  having  been  held  here  for  more  than  six  and  a  half 
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centuries)  or  Moot  Hall,  which  was  greatly  improved  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  presented  by  the  Earl  and  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Carlisle  to  the  town.  The  iron  stocks  and  the  bull 
ring  (in  the  Market  Square)  are  still  preserved.  The 
Brampton  church  (St.  Martin)  of  to-day  is  a  very  different 
building  from  that  of  Norman  origin  which  was  described 
by  Bishop  Nicolson  in  1703  as  “in  a  slovenly  pickle, 
dark,  black  and  ill- seated,  the  quire  yet  more  nasty  ”. 
That  structure  is  now  used  only  as  a  mortuary  chapel, 
having  been  abandoned  in  1781  and  partly  dismantled, 
the  materials  being  used  for  enlarging  the  Hospital  Chapel, 
which  became  the  parish  church.  This  also  gave  place  in 
1878  to  the  present  handsome  building  in  the  town,  ij) 
m.  from  the  original,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  £ 7000 .  The 
new  church  has  some  very  fine  memorial  windows,  de¬ 
signed  by  Sir  Edward  Burne  Jones.  During  his  six  weeks’ 
disastrous  visit  over  the  Border  in  1745  the  Young  Pre¬ 
tender  spent  one  week  in  Brampton,  and  his  residence  is 
still  called  “  Prince  Charlie’s  House  ”.  In  it  he  dictated 
terms  of  surrender  to  Carlisle,  and  here  he  received  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  when  on  their  knees  they  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city.  Brampton  is  one 
of  the  Cumberland  towns  which  has  had  the  benefit  of  a 
large  new  Secondary  School,  arising  out  of  the  foundation 
of  the  ancient  Grammar  School. 

Talkin  Tarn,  a  short  distance  from  Brampton  Junction, 
is  a  pretty  sheet  of  water,  64  acres  in  extent,  where  in 
the  summer  aquatic  sports  are  sometimes  held.  Visitors 
to  Gelt  Woods  pass  the  place  where  once  stood  the  historic 
Capon  Tree,  on  which  six  of  the  followers  of  Prince 
Charlie  were  hanged.  A  more  pleasant  use  to  which  the 
ancient  tree  was  put  (according  to  tradition,  though  not 
supported  by  evidence)  was  that  it  was  the  halting- place 
in  the  old  days  for  the  refreshment  of  the  Judges  of 
Assize  when  on  their  long  journey  from  Newcastle  to 
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Carlisle.  In  the  Gelt  Woods  is  the  Written  Rock  of 
Gelt,  a  Roman  inscription  which  Dr.  Bruce  attributed  to 
a.d.  207. 

Bridekirk  (C.)  ( 2 \  m.  N.  from  Cockermouth  stat.) 
formerly  was  an  extensive  parish  with  seven  townships, 
but  Broughton  and  Broughton  Moor  are  now  separate 
districts.  The  parish  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Derwent,  and  is  principally  agricultural  except 
for  the  linen  mills  near  the  river.  The  church  (St. 
Bridget)  is  a  handsome  building — a  little  to  the  W.  of  the 
remains  of  the  old  church — and  noted  for  its  antiquarian 
remains,  but  chiefly  for  the  remarkable  font,  which  has 
provided  many  problems  for  scholars  to  solve.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  it  was  removed  from  Papcastle  to  Bride¬ 
kirk,  but  this  is  obviously  improbable.  The  font  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  finest  Runic  remains  in  the  country. 
The  inscription  was  described  by  Professor  Stephens  as 
“  a  mixture  of  Scandinavian  runes  and  Early  English,  and 
points  to  a  strong  Scandinavian  element  in  the  population  ; 
the  dialect  and  style  make  it  1 2th  century  He  gives 
his  reasons  for  assuming  it  to  be  the  work  of  Richard  of 
Durham,  “  a  famous  architect  and  sculptor  living  about 
1120-1180”.  The  carving  is  remarkably  bold  on  each 
of  the  four  sides.  Among  the  other  ancient  remains, 
carefully  preserved  at  the  restoration,  was  the  tympanum 
and  the  Early  Norman  doorways.  The  former  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  being  Saxon  work,  of  the  early  nth  century. 
There  is  a  fragment  of  a  spiral  crosshead,  and  in  the 
churchyard  is  a  supposed  hog-back. 

Dovenby,  to  the  W.  of  the  parish,  is  a  particularly 
pleasant  village.  The  Hall  has  long  been  the  home  of 
the  ancient  Dykes  family  of  Warthole.  To  the  S.,  on 
the  slope  from  the  Derwent,  is  Papcastle,  where  the 
Romans  had  a  large  station,  which  in  recent  years  has  been 
carefully  explored  with  good  results,  some  very  interest- 
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ng  finds  having  been  made,  fully  confirming  early  theories 
>f  the  importance  of  the  station.  Tallentire  is  a  hamlet 
n  the  highest  part  of  Bridekirk  ;  here  in  1208  five  ox- 
;angs  of  land  were  held  by  the  easy  tenure  of  rendering  a 
kep  of  grain  once  a  year.  Hames  Hall  (or  Hill  as  it 
vas  formerly  called)  is  recorded  in  a  St.  Bees  charter  in 
1316  ;  it  stands  in  a  beautiful  situation  overlooking  the 
Derwent.  Among  the  eminent  men  born  in  this  parish 
vere  Thomas  Ticked,  poet  and  statesman,  whose  father 
vas  Vicar  of  Bridekirk  ;  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  son  of 
mother  vicar,  who  became  Secretary  of  State  ;  and 
Abraham  Fletcher,  whose  boast  was  that  his  education 
:ost  ninepence,  and  yet  he  became  a  remarkable  mathe¬ 
matician. 

Brigham  (C.)  was  anciently  a  very  large  parish, 
extending  from  Bassenthwaite  9  m.  to  the  W.,  and 
from  the  Derwent  at  Cockermouth  to  beyond  Buttermere, 
1  distance  of  12  m.  Originally  it  contained  thirteen  town¬ 
ships,  including  the  borough  of  Cockermouth,  but  now 
eight  of  them  are  independent  parishes.  In  its  modern 
form  the  district  has  few  features  of  interest  apart  from 
the  church  (St.  Bridget).  It  is  an  ancient  foundation, 
the  date  usually  accepted  being  about  1070,  and  there 
are  remains  of  12th,  13th,  and  14th  century  work.  The 
1 3th  century  tower  (in  which  is  a  notable  cross  socket  of 
Scandinavian  origin)  was  spoiled  by  the  restoration  about 
fifty  years  ago.  There  is  a  13th  century  octagonal  font, 
and  some  pre-Norman  remains  are  in  the  churchyard. 
Another  interesting  object  is  the  tomb  of  Thomas  de 
Burgh,  who  was  Rector  of  Brigham  up  to  1  348,  and  who 
twenty-six  years  previously  founded  a  chantry  here.  A 
short  distance  beyond  the  churchyard  is  a  small  field  on 
which  a  chapel  is  supposed  to  have  stood  ;  if  so  there  are 
no  remains.  Whinfell,  Blindbothel,  and  Eaglesfield  are  in 
the  parish.  Eaglesfield  is  only  notable  as  having  been  the 
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birthplace  of  Robert  Eglesfeld,  Confessor  to  Phillipi, 
Queen  of  Edward  III  ;  he  founded  Queen’s  Colle:, 
Oxford,  thereby  conferring  valuable  benefits  on  thousar  s 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  young  men  at  te 
University.  Here  also  was  born  Dr.  John  Dalte, 
philosopher  and  mathematician. 

Bromfield  (C.)  is  a  large  agricultural  parish  io  . 
long,  but  Allonby,  formerly  included,  is  now  separate. 
Interest  lies  rather  in  the  outlying  townships  than  i 
Bromfield.  Crookdake  was  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  ti 
Musgraves  of  Eden  Hall.  In  the  church  is  a  monume 
to  “  Adam  of  Crookdake,”  with  the  date  I  304,  thougj 
the  authenticity  of  this  is  doubted.  At  Scales  the  lam 
of  Gill  were,  according  to  tradition,  given  by  William  tl 
Lion  of  Scotland  to  a  family  who  bore  the  name  no 
rendered  Reay,  “  not  only  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  h 
Prince,  but  as  a  memorial  of  his  extraordinary  swiftne 
of  foot  in  pursuing  the  deer,  outstripping  in  swiftne 
the  horses  and  dogs  ”.  The  manors  of  Bromfiek 
Langrigg,  Dundraw,  and  Blencogo  are  also  of  unusu; 
interest  from  their  historical  associations.  Over  the  Norma 
south  doorway  of  the  church  (St.  Kentigern,  otherwis 
St.  Mungo)  is  a  tympanum  ornamented  with  chequers,  am 
there  is  also  a  Saxon  hog-back.  Behind  the  reading-des 
are  the  fragments  of  a  reputed  British  cross.  The  churcl 
has  at  different  times  not  been  well  used  by  restorers. 

Brough  (W.)  (2J  m.  N.E.  from  Musgrav- 
stat.)  was  in  coaching  days  an  extremely  busy  ant| 
flourishing  little  town ;  now  it  has  fallen  into  th< 
backwaters  of  traffic,  there  being  few  industries  in  th< 
district  except  agriculture.  There  are  in  the  parish  large 
deposits  of  minerals,  and  at  one  time  lead  was  extensivel} 
worked,  but  comparatively  little  is  now  done,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  considerable  distance  from  the  railway. 
Brough  was  an  important  station  in  Roman  times  ;  more 
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recently  it  was  one  of  the  ten  market  towns  of  Westmor¬ 
land.  The  ruins  of  the  Castle  form  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  landscape  away  from  the  hills.  Believed 
to  have  been  originally  a  Roman  fortress,  the  Castle  was 
erected  in  Early  Norman  times.  It  had  a  chequered 
career,  being  several  times  destroyed.  The  Countess 
Anne  Pembroke  restored  it  in  1659,  and,  as  she  recorded, 
“  came  to  lie  in  it  herself  for  a  little  while  in  September, 
1661,  after  it  had  lain  ruinous,  without  timber  or  any 
covering,  ever  since  the  year  1521,  when  it  was 
jurnt  by  a  casual  fire  ”.  Subsequently,  like  most  of  the 
Jastles  of  the  Cliffords,  it  was  allowed  again  to  go  to 
uin,  and  much  of  what  is  now  left  of  the  picturesque 
md  stately  building  must  at  no  remote  time  fall  to  the 
'round. 

A  short  distance  away  is  the  church  (St.  Michael), 
vith  a  Norman  doorway,  and  a  Norman  window  is  in 
he  S.  wall ;  the  building  also  has  a  squint.  The  tower 
/as  built  in  1513.  The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the 
iterior  of  the  church  is  the  stone  pulpit,  said  to  have 
een  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  stone.  It  bears  the  date 
624,  but  is  considered  to  be  much  older.  A  hospital 
irmerly  stood  at  Gibgarth,  in  Market  Brough,  the 
orthern  part  of  the  town,  being  founded  in  1506  by 
}hn  Brunskill,  whose  descendants  until  recent  years 
ved  within  a  few  miles  of  Brough.  At  the  hospital 
-ovision  was  made  for  two  beds  for  travellers  who  had 
1  ossed,  or  were  intending  to  cross,  the  great  wastes  of 
ainmore  towards  Barnard  Castle.  At  North  Stainmore  is 
;  le  mission  church  of  St.  Mary. 

Brougham  (W.)  (2  m.  E.  from  Penrith  stat.)  which 
is  no  village,  was  for  centuries  chiefly  noted  for  its  fine 
astle,  i£  m.  from  Penrith,  now  in  ruins.  It  is  believed 
have  been  built  about  1070,  and  had  many  vicissi- 
des,  falling  into  more  or  less  decay  several  times,  chiefly 
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through  the  Scottish  raids.  It  was  finally  rebuilt  by  the 
Countess  Anne  Pembroke  in  1651,  and  she  occupied  it  at 
intervals  during  many  years,  dying  there  in  1676.  After 
her  time  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins,  and  much  of 
the  material  was  sold.  No  attempt  has  for  many  years 
been  made  to  prevent  further  decay,  except  that  the  main 
door  is  now  kept  locked,  though  access  can  always  be 
obtained  by  visitors  on  application  at  the  adjoining  farm¬ 
house.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Castle  are  the  remains  ol 
a  Roman  camp,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  discoveries 
of  Roman  coins  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  Half  a 
mile  to  the  E.,  by  the  side  of  the  highway  leading  to 
Appleby,  is  the  Countess’s  Pillar,  built  by  the  Countess 
Anne  to  commemorate  her  last  parting  there  with  her 
mother  the  Countess  of  Cumberland.  Each  year,  on  April  I 
2,  a  dole  of  £4  is  distributed  from  “  the  stone  table  hard 
by,”  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  though  it  has  long  been  the 
pride  of  Brougham  that  it  had  neither  pauper,  public f 
house,  nor  policeman  within  its  boundaries. 

At  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  parish  is  Brougham 
Hall,  the  residence  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux. 
Though  there  are  remains  of  a  very  ancient  house,  much 
of  the  present  building  is  comparatively  modern.  Lord 
Brougham  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  armour,  and 
pictures  by  old  masters.  Some  rare  stained  glass  adorns 
the  Armoury,  and  rich  tapestries  are  in  the  house.  There 
are  many  mementoes  of  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  who 
revived  the  family  fortunes,  and  also  brought  back  the 
house  to  the  possession  of  the  Broughams — who  were 
seated  here  before  the  time  of  Edward  I — from  the 
Bird  family,  who  had  acquired  it  by  purchase.  Close 
to  the  Hall  is  St.  Wilfrid’s  Chapel,  containing  some 
fine  carved  work.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Ninian  is 
2  m.  away,  in  a  remote  holme.  Ninekirks,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  of  ancient  foundation,  and  was 
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entirely  rebuilt  in  1658.  It  contains  some  curiously 
carved  oak,  and  interesting  memorials,  supposed  to  be  of 
members  of  the  Brougham  family,  are  covered  by  trap 
doors  in  the  floor. 

In  Brougham  parish  was  the  ancient  Forest  of  Whinfell, 
Dnce  noted  for  its  deer.  It  was  from  this  point  that  the 
$reat  chase  of  a  stout  stag,  Hart-o’-Grease,  by  an  equally 
itrong  hound,  Hercules,  began.  They  ran  to  Red  kirk, 
n  Dumfriesshire,  and  back ;  and  on  arriving  at  Whinfell 
he  deer  was  able  to  leap  the  park  paling,  falling  dead  on 
he  inner  side,  while  the  hound  failed  in  the  attempt 
md  died  on  the  other  side.  In  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
>roke’s  time  the  horns  of  the  stag  were  still  nailed  to 
he  tree  under  which  he  died,  a  short  distance  from 
vhere  Whinfell  School  now  stands.  Brougham  has  a 
leculiar  privilege  which  has  come  down  from  feudal  days, 
t  forms  Lord  Hothfield’s  manor  of  Oglebird,  and  inquests 
vithin  its  borders  are  not  conducted  by  the  county 
oroner,  but  by  the  one  for  the  manor. 

Broughton,  Great  and  Little  (C.)  (1  m.  N.  from 
Iroughton  Cross  stat.)  were  formed  with  the  township 
f  Ribton  out  of  the  parish  of  Bridekirk  into  a  separate 
arish.  The  development  of  the  large  coal  mines  in  the 
istrict  led  to  a  further  division,  Broughton  Moor  being 
lade  into  an  independent  parish.  The  district  has  few 
tractive  features,  apart  from  the  river  scenery.  The 
lodern  parish  church  is  dedicated  to  Christ,  and  that 
:  Broughton  Moor  to  St.  Columba. 

Bur gh-by -Sands  (C.)  has  in  every  direction  reminders 
f  long-past  times.  The  village  is  close  to  the  Roman 
7all,  whence  altars  still  inexistence  were  obtained.  On 
e  marsh  is  a  historic  structure  which  can  be  seen  by 
tssengers  on  the  railway.  Edward  I  died  on  the  spot 
here,  378  years  later,  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  caused 
e  monument  to  be  erected  with  an  inscription  which 
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recorded  that  it  was  “  to  the  eternal  memory  of  Edward 
I,  the  most  famous  King  of  England,  who  died  here  in 
camp  while  preparing  for  war  against  the  Scots,  July  7, 
1  307  Time  having  caused  the  decay  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  provided  a  successor  in 
1S03. 

On  the  adjoining  marsh  is  a  unique  festival  at 
varying  periods.  It  is  the  rule  that  each  Earl  of 
Lonsdale,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Burgh,  shall  mark 
his  succession  to  the  peerage  by  holding  horse  races 
and  wrestling  matches  for  the  pleasure  of  his  tenants. 
The  Burgh  Barony  races  were  held  five  times  during  the 
1 9th  century,  the  last  occasion  being  on  August  28  and  29, 
1883,  when  there  were  great  concourses  of  people  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  sport,  and  especially  the  race  for  the  Barony  Cup. 
The  barony  includes  eight  of  the  chief  parishes  in  the 
district.  It  came  from  Ranulf  de  Meschines  to  the  En- 
gaynes,  Morvilles,  and  Dacres,  and  in  1685  was  purchased 
by  Sir  John  Lowther  for  £14,000,  a  sum  that  would  be 
very  insignificant  for  the  property  in  these  times.  At  Burgh, 
as  in  many  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle, 
the  Quakers  were  formerly  very  numerous.  Thomas 
Stordy,  the  most  notable  of  the  local  Friends,  belonged  to 
this  parish  ;  he  died  in  Carlisle  gaol,  for  the  sake  of  his 
opinions,  in  1 684,  after  many  years’ persecution.  Dykes- 
field,  another  township,  derives  its  name  from  the  Wall. 

Burgh  has  one  of  the  fortified  churches  of  the  Borders. 
The  walls  of  the  tower  are  7  ft.  thick,  and  as  at  Newton 
Arlosh  and  Great  Salkeld,  entrance  from  the  church 
was  obtained  through  an  iron  door.  It  was  built  by  the 
Normans  close  to  the  Roman  station,  from  which 
probably  all  the  material  was  obtained.  The  church 
(St.  Michael)  has  the  peculiarity  of  having  also  an  E. 
tower,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  intended  as  the 
living-place  for  the  priest. 
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Burneside  (W.)  includes  the  townships  of  Strickland 
Roger  and  Strickland  Ketel,  and  the  latter  gives  the  name 
to  the  civil  parish.  Ketel  is  derived  from  the  grandson 
of  Ivo,  first  Baron  of  Kendal,  while  the  other  parish 
is  supposed  to  have  been  granted  in  Norman  times  to 
somebody  named  Roger.  Burneside,  or  Burneshead,  for 
centuries  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  latter  name  ;  from 
them  it  descended  by  marriage  to  the  Bellinghams,  and 
ifterwards  by  purchase  to  the  Brathwaites.  Richard 
Brathwaite,  “  Dapper  Dick  ”  or  “Drunken  Barnaby,”  was 
Dorn  here  in  I  588.  The  Hall  is  now  a  farm-house  ;  the 
indent  tower,  45  ft.  high,  still  stands.  The  church 
'St.  Oswald),  the  successor  of  an  ancient  chapel  and  two 
churches  known  to  have  stood  on  the  site,  has  been  several 
imes  enlarged.  Though  now  only  a  farm-house,  God- 
nond  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Godmans,  was  once  a 
louse  of  considerable  importance.  Among  the  notable 
nen  born  at  Strickland  Ketel  was  Sir  George  Wharton, 
ivho  fought  for  the  King  in  the  Civil  Wars,  to  his  own 
naterial  loss. 

Burton  in  Kendal  ( W.),  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
he  county,  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  a  once 
lourishing  town  degenerating  to  the  rank  of  a  village, 
n  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century  it  possessed  one  of  the 
argest  corn  markets  in  the  N.W.,  and  the  ancient  market 
ross  still  remains,  while  it  had  much  trade  through  being 
n  the  main  route  of  the  pack-horses  and  coaches  between 
Lendal,  Lancaster,  and  Yorkshire.  That  there  was  an 
ncient  church  is  shown  by  much  of  the  tower  being 
'Jorman.  There  is  a  pre-Norman  cross  shaft  3  ft.  2  ins. 
igh,  bearing  what  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley  considered 
j  be  “  devices  of  late  Scandinavian  type  resembling 
bulas  of  the  Viking  age  ”.  There  are  also  fragments  of 
ther  ancient  cross  shafts  and  the  head  of  a  wheel  cross, 
"he  church  (St.  James)  is  in  good  taste  and  superior  to 
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those  in  most  villages.  Farleton  Knott,  a  great  mass  of 
mountain  limestone,  and  the  most  conspicuous  feature  for 
many  miles,  was  one  of  the  chain  of  ancient  beacons. 
Dalton,  in  this  parish,  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  ;  the 
Hall  is  a  modern  building,  but  Dalton  Old  Hall  was 
probably  built  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  on  the  site  of  a 
still  older  house.  A  short  distance  away  are  the  remains 
of  what  tradition  says  was  a  village  from  which  the  people 
fled  during  one  of  the  visitations  of  the  plague. 

Buttermere  (C.)  (8  m.  S.  from  Cockermouth  stat.),  one 
of  the  most  beautifully  situated  hamlets  in  the  Lake 
District,  stands  at  the  head  of  Crummock,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  except  at  the  N.  end,  by  high  fells.  This 
was  one  of  the  districts  formerly  served  by  readers,  who 
performed  many  of  the  duties  of  the  clergy  ;  one  of  them 
was  “  Wonderful  Walker,’’  who  afterwards  went  to  Seath- 
waite,  in  the  Duddon  Valley,  and  gained  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  a  variety  of  means,  including  spinning  and 
teaching,  assisted  by  the  old  system  of  whittlegate,  which 
gave  him  board  at  houses  in  rotation.  There  was  a  chapel 
here  at  an  early  but  unknown  date,  a  diminutive  structure 
which  in  1841  gave  place  to  the  present  church  (St. 
James).  This  is  larger  than  its  predecessor,  but  even  now 
it  only  has  accommodation  for  ninety-two  persons.  The 
village  is  noted  as  having  been  the  home  and  the  scene  of 
the  tragic  experiences  of  “  Mary,  the  Beauty  of  Butter- 
mere,”  about  a  century  ago,  for  which  Hatfield,  the 
forger,  was  executed.  In  this  parish  is  the  celebrated 
Honister  Pass,  with  its  large  slate  quarries. 

Buttermere  Lake  (C.)  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
long  line  of  fells  which  begin  at  Lorton  and  Loweswater 
and  go  to  the  Haystacks,  and  most  of  the  sides  are  very 
steep  and  rugged.  It  is  ii  m.  long,  being  the  smallest 
of  the  lakes,  while  its  greatest  breadth  is  670  yards. 
With  a  maximum  depth  of  94  ft.  near  the  head,  it  is  the 
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third  shallowest  of  the  lakes.  Among  the  many  becks 
which  empty  from  the  hills,  that  of  Sour  Milk  Ghyll  after 
a  storm  is  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  landscape. 

Caldbeck  (C.)  (8  m.  S.E.  from  Wigton  stat.),  though 
lying  far  away  from  the  main  centres  of  life,  is  a  noted 
district,  partly  for  its  beautiful  surroundings,  and  also 
by  reason  of  the  proverbial  wealth  of  its  hills  and  valleys. 
There  is  a  local  saying  that  “  Caldbeck  and  Caldbeck  fells 
are  worth  all  England  else,”  this  arising  from  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  the  fells  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  as  one 
stands  on  the  large  green  above  the  village,  contain 
hidden  far  down  in  their  depths  great  quantities  of 
minerals.  Despite  this  fact  it  is  significant  that  there  is 
not  to-day  a  single  mine  working  in  the  parish,  and 
cynical  folk,  when  reminded  of  the  possibility  of  enter¬ 
prise  being  rewarded,  are  apt  to  say  that  “  more  money 
has  been  put  in  than  has  ever  come  out  During  the 
last  sixty  years — and  probably  much  longer — many  schemes 
have  been  floated  for  the  winning  of  the  lead  and  copper, 
and  companies  with  capitals  ranging  from  £5000  to 
£ 60,000  were  either  projected  or  actually  brought  into 
existence.  This  optimism  was  doubtless  to  a  large 
extent  based  on  the  stories  of  extraordinary  profits  made 
from  former  mines.  Railways  were  planned  to  go  from 
both  E.  and  W.  for  the  purpose  of  developing  this  mineral 
trade  ;  two  light  railways,  from  Penrith  and  Troutbeck, 
were  projected  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  partly  for 
the  development  of  agriculture,  though  principally  to  en¬ 
courage  the  resumption  of  mining,  but  the  growth  of 
motor  traction  on  the  road  stopped  the  schemes.  The 
failure  of  the  mining  has  invariably  been  attributed  to 
the  costliness  of  road  cartage,  the  highway  between 
Wigton  and  Caldbeck  being  very  hilly.  That  there  is 
excellent  ore  to  be  won  may  be  assumed  from  past  records, 
for  it  is  known  that  in  1822  in  the  Driggeth  vein  thirty 
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workmen  produced  4000  cwts.  of  ore  which  yielded 
2200  cwts.  of  lead,  while  it  was  asserted  that  each  cwt. 
gave  from  45  to  62  oz.  of  silver. 

Caldbeck  Church  (St.  Kentigern)  has  long  had  numerous 
features  of  interest  to  the  visitor,  but  some  of  these  are 
being  removed  by  a  restoration  in  progress  while  these 
pages  are  being  written.  The  church  was  long  assumed 
to  be  of  1 2th  century  foundation.  While  it  is  certain 
there  was  a  church  at  Caldbeck  during  the  Norman  period, 
the  time,  1 1 1  2,  formerly  given  has  by  eminent  antiquaries 
been  declared  to  be  due  to  the  misreading  of  an  inscription 
over  the  E.  window.  The  date  now  generally  accepted 
is  1512.  On  a  stone  in  the  wall  near  the  priest’s  door — 
not  its  original  position — is  a  sundial  which  the  late  Rev. 
W.  S.  Calverley,  the  distinguished  archaeologist,  described 
as  “amost  remarkable  and  interesting”  specimen,  belonging 
to  the  octaval  system  of  time  division  which  was  common 
among  the  Angles.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of 
John  Peel,  the  famous  hunter,  whose  home  was  at  Ruth- 
waite,  a  few  miles  away,  and  whose  praises  as  a  sportsman 
are  sung  in  the  Cumberland  song,  “  D’ye  Ken  John  Peel  ?  ” 
at  every  festive  gathering  of  men  from  the  two  counties. 

A  man  who  did  more  good  work  in  the  world  than  John 
Peel  is  scarcely  even  known  by  name  to  the  people  of  the 
country-side.  This  was  John  Peet,  or  Peat,  a  miner  by 
trade,  whose  knowledge  of  local  geology,  mineralogy, 
ornithology,  and  ferns  was  remarkable.  When  Dr. 
Buckland,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  Professor  Adam 
Sedgwick  explored  the  district  nearly  a  century  ago  Peet 
was  their  only  attendant,  and  some  of  his  collections  of 
minerals,  all  properly  labelled  by  himself,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  British  and  other  museums. 

The  principal  “sight”  of  Caldbeck  is  the  Howk,  a 
beautifully  wooded  glen  through  which,  deep  down  be-  I 
tween  great  walls  of  rock,  runs  a  stream  that  in  a  dry  1 
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month  dwindles  to  somewhat  small  proportions,  but  in 
winter  has  a  volume  sufficient  to  make  a  striking  scene. 
There  are  two  cascades,  below  which  the  water  has  made 
excavations,  known  as  the  Fairies’  Kettle  and  the  Fairies’ 
Kirk.  Natural  beauty  is  a  secondary  consideration,  as 
much  of  the  water  is  diverted  at  the  head  of  the  glen 
through  a  race  and  made  to  turn  what  is  asserted  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  waterwheels  in  England,  42  ft.  in  diameter. 
This  drives  the  machinery  in  the  bobbin  mill,  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  old  industries  of  the  place,  for  much  less 
:han  a  century  ago  the  village  also  possessed  a  paper  mill, 
\  woollen  mill,  and  a  manufactory  for  ginghams  and 
ihecks.  Hesket-new-Market,  a  village  1  m.  S.E.  from 
3aldbeck  was  once,  as  its  name  implies,  a  market  town. 
Beyond  its  picturesque  surroundings  the  place  has  few 
daims  to  note. 

C.irrock  Fell  possesses  valuable  minerals,  and  in  recent 
rears  there  has  been  a  considerable  development  in  the 
Droduction  of  wulfrum,  a  rare  metal  of  great  value  in  the 
nanufacture  of  steel.  The  Carrock  mine  is  one  of  the 
ery  few  places  in  the  British  Isles  where  this  mineral  is 
ibtained. 

Camerton  (C.)  on  the  Derwent  has  during  the  last  half 
entury  lost  much  of  its  former  dignity  by  the  increase  of 
oal  mining  and  ironworks  in  the  district.  By  reason  of 
his  commercial  development  the  new  parish  of  West  Seaton 
Holy  Trinity)  was  largely  formed  out  of  Camerton  thirty 
ears  ago,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  iron  and  colliery 
jl/orkers,  a  large  and  handsome  church  being  built, 
lamerton  church  (St.  Peter)  was  restored  in  1892,  but  it 
:  one  of  the  oldest  foundations  in  the  county,  a  pre- 
jilonquest  date  being  usually  attributed  to  it.  There  is 
illy  one  object  of  special  interest  in  the  church — the 
ifigy  of  Thomas  Curwen,  who  flourished  about  1500 
id  lived  at  Seaton  Castle.  He  was  always  known  as 
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Black  Tom  of  the  North,  and  his  effigy,  with  plate 
armour  painted  black,  rests  on  a  table  tomb.  Seaton 
(St.  Paul)  is  also  a  modern  ecclesiastical  parish  taken  from 
Camerton. 

CARLISLE  (C.)  in  addition  to  its  position  as  the 
county  town  of  Cumberland,  is  also  in  a  special  sense  the 
capital  of  the  N.W.,  due  to  its  geographical  situation,  and 
the  fact  that  the  systems  of  seven  railway  companies  con¬ 
verge  within  the  Citadel  Station.  Carlisle  has  had  a 
remarkable  history,  which  as  to  its  chief  events  can  be 
traced  through  fully  eighteen  centuries.  Hadrian’s  Wall 
passes  through  what  is  now  part  of  the  city,  and  Agricola 
recognised  the  importance  of  the  district  for  the  purposes 
of  a  military  settlement.  Since  that  time  Carlisle  has 
always  been  among  the  foremost  English  towns.  Often 
it  has  been  used  as  a  buffer  between  the  English  and 
Scotch  forces,  and  its  situation  as  the  key  to  the  western 
Border  always  served  to  keep  it  in  the  way  of  making 
ecclesiastical,  military,  political,  civil,  and  social  history. 
Every  stirring  event  century  after  century  affected  Carlisle 
in  some  way,  even  when  the  city  was  not  the  originating 
point.  It  has  been  English  and  Scotch  by  turn  ;  Kings 
and  Parliaments  have  met  within  its  walls,  while  it  has 
been  attacked  and  besieged  more  than  almost  any  other 
English  town,  the  last  time  being  in  1745  by  the  rebels. 

Since  the  Rising  of ’45  the  history  of  Carlisle  has  been 
one  of  peaceful  progress,  and  now,  with  its  remarkable 
advantages  as  a  railway  centre,  it  is  essentially  a  com¬ 
mercial  district.  While  it  has  been  rapidly  growing  for 
a  good  many  years,  its  future  will  undoubtedly  be  still 
greater,  through  the  vast  Government  works  which  were 
built  during  the  war  in  the  Gretna  and  Longtown 
districts.  Remembering  the  potentialities  of  this  scheme 
— which  at  the  moment  of  writing  is  in  suspense — many 
people  in  the  city  believe  that  the  present  generation  may 
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see  Carlisle  become  a  second  Birmingham.  The  city 
long  ago  cast  aside  the  trammels  of  an  effete  system  of  local 
government ;  for  however  picturesque  may  have  been  the 
method  of  control  by  Mayor,  Corporation,  Bailiffs, 
Coroners,  Sergeants-at-mace  and  other  officials,  and  with 
guilds  severely  repressing  trading  enterprise,  no  town 
could  really  progress  under  such  conditions.  It  is  now  a 
county  borough,  with  great  opportunities  for  development, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  forecast  the  extent  of 
Carlisle’s  expansion  during  the  next  fifty  years.  Since 
the  barriers  of  the  city  walls  were  abolished,  giving  free¬ 
dom  for  unrestricted  growth,  well-planned  suburbs  have 
been  placed  on  every  side.  The  ancient  Town  Hall, 
with  its  companion  “  Carel  Cross,”  in  the  centre  of  the 
Market  Place,  afford  reminders  of  the  old  amid  the  new  ; 
while  near  the  station  the  two  round  towers,  now  used  as 
County  Buildings  and  Assize  Courts,  serve  to  recall  the 
English  Gate.  Farther  N.,  the  Cathedral  and  the  Castle 
provide  more  relics  of  bygone  times,  and  no  great  industry 
is  needed  to  find  many  things  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
interest  in  and  about  the  city.  Tullie  House  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  local  intellectual  life,  with  its 
fine  museum,  Jackson  Library,  reference  and  lending 
libraries,  art  gallery,  reading-rooms,  etc. 

The  Castle,  during  the  war,  was  greatly  changed  from 
its  ordinary  appearance,  having  to  accommodate  large 
numbers  of  troops  preparing  for  the  front,  but  these 
exigencies  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  ancient 
building  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  once  a 
prisoner,  where  both  English  and  Scotch  monarchs  have 
sojourned,  and  which  has  been  the  object  of  many  attacks. 
From  its  great  towers  and  battlements  splendid  views  are 
obtained  of  the  Borderland,  and  southward  to  Skiddaw, 
Blencathra,  and  other  Lakeland  hills,  as  well  as  of  the 
eastern  fells  which  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Pennines. 
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Part  of  the  W.  Wall  is  still  preserved,  but  the  others 
have  gone  within  the  last  century. 

The  chief  pride  of  Carlisle  people  is  undoubtedly  the 
Cathedral,  traditionally  said  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  a 
church  erected  thirteen  centuries  ago.  Though  that  of 
Carlisle  cannot  be  compared  for  architectural  beauty  with 
many  other  English  cathedrals,  it  is  unequalled  in  some 
other  respects.  Its  general  appearance  suggests  wonderful 
strength,  and  that  must  have  been  the  great  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  had  a  share  in  its  erection  and 
varied  restorations  during  many  centuries.  It  was 
attacked  at  the  end  of  the  1 3th  century  with  merciless 
vigour  by  those  who  considered  fire  the  most  effective 
weapon  ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  subject  to  every 
imaginable  variety  of  degradation,  even  to  the  stabling  of 
horses  and  quartering  of  soldiers  within  its  hallowed  walls. 
Memorials  in  stone,  brass,  and  marble  of  great  beauty  and 
historical  importance  are  to  be  found  in  the  church,  but 
the  greatest  glory  of  the  Cathedral  is  to  be  found  in  the 
grand  nine-light  E.  window,  58  ft.  high  and  32  ft.  wide. 
This  contains  much  old  glass,  including  a  portrait  of 
John  o’  Gaunt,  1380. 

Of  the  nine  churches  in  Carlisle  only  one  is  old.  The 
nave  of  the  Cathedral  was  long  used  as  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary.  This  arrangement  came  to  an  end  in  1870 
through  the  building  of  a  new  church  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  Cathedral.  A  few  hundred  yards  away  is  St. 
Cuthbert’s  Church,  on  the  site  of  a  succession  of  build¬ 
ings  dating  to  at  least  the  9th  century  ;  the  present 
structure  was  built  in  1778,  and  restored  thirty  years  ago. 
The  others,  dedicated  respectively  to  Christ,  Holy  Trinity, 
St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Aidan, 
were  all  erected  between  1833  and  1902. 

Upperby  was  among  the  outlying  districts  brought  into 
the  city  a  few  years  ago  ;  it  had  long  been  part  of  Carlisle 
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in  all  but  name.  In  1846  it  became  a  separate  parish, 
taken  from  the  far-reaching  district  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  and 
it  is  a  rapidly  growing  suburb,  along  with  Currock,  Black- 
well,  Brisco,  Botcherby,  Carleton,  and  Harraby.  The 
church  (St.  John  Baptist)  is  a  striking  structure,  with  a 
handsome  tower.  In  the  parish  is  Garlands  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  Stanwix,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Eden,  has  its  church  (St.  Michael) 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  scar  ;  it  is  an  ancient  foundation, 
but  not  many  of  the  old  remains  are  now  to  be  found. 
Cummersdale,  with  a  station  on  the  Maryport  line,  is 
part  of  Carlisle,  and  has  long  had  extensive  textile  and 
dyeing  works.  The  village  was  for  many  years  the  scene 
of  the  shooting  competitions  of  the  Cumberland  Rifle 
Volunteers,  which  had  to  be  taken  to  Troutbeck  owing 
to  the  gradual  encroachment  of  houses  in  the  Caldew 
valley. 

Casterton  (W.)  pleasantly  placed  in  the  Lune  Valley, 
is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  outside  world  by  reason 
of  its  School  for  the  Daughters  of  Clergymen,  established 
nearly  a  century  ago.  There  was  a  coal  mine  in  the  parish 
earlier  than  anywhere  else  in  the  district.  Standing  on 
the  top  of  a  green  hill  is  what  is  indifferently  called 
Casterton  Cross  and  Barbon  Cross  ;  it  was  considered  by 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley  to  be  “unique  in  our  district,” 
while  “the  situation  suggests  the  interment  of  a  chief 
rfter  a  battle,  for  which  this  is  a  likely  spot,”  but  it  seems 
to  be  a  well-established  fact  that  the  stone  originally 
stood  in  a  neighbouring  field.  The  cross  is  a  rough  slab 
of  freestone,  4  ft.  high,  with  a  large  cross  carved  in  relief 
in  front.  The  church  (Holy  Trinity)  was  built  in  1838. 

Castle  Carrock  (C.)  (2  m.  S.  from  Brampton  stat.), 
:hrough  which  runs  the  river  Gelt,  needs  to  be  seen  on  a 
fine  day  in  summer  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Close 
:o  the  village  are  two  ancient  fortifications,  but  antiquaries 
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are  not  agreed  as  to  their  purpose.  The  earliest  known 
rector  was  presented  in  1 346.  The  church  (St.  Peter) 
is  small  ;  it  was  restored  in  1888.  Sixty  years  previously 
the  church  was  rebuilt  after  having  been  for  a  long  time 
in  ruins,  and  the  materials  for  it  had  apparently  come  from 
an  ancient  castle. 

Castle  Sowerby  (C.)  (6  m.  N.W.  from  Plumpton  stat.), 
a  remote  parish  in  the  Caldew  valley,  has  man)'  interest¬ 
ing  features,  though  it  long  ago  lost  most  of  its  importance. 
In  feudal  days  the  people  held  their  land  by  what  appears 
to  have  been  very  harsh  tenures,  and  manorial  customs 
continued  here  long  after  they  had  died  out  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  church  (St.  Kentigern),  an  unat¬ 
tractive  structure,  was  founded  in  pre-Norman  times,  and 
has  often  been  rebuilt  and  altered.  Its  list  of  rectors  and 
vicars  goes  back  to  the  13th  century.  Raughton  Head 
was  formerly  a  chapelry  of  Castle  Sowerby  ;  it  is  now  a 
separate  parish. 

The  most  conspicuous  natural  feature  in  the  parish  is 
Castle  Hill,  which  tradition  says  was  fortified,  and  appear¬ 
ances  point  to  it  having  been  a  place  in  which  cattle  were 
secured  during  the  Scottish  raids.  This  hill  is  associated 
with  the  Red  Spears,  doubtless  one  of  the  numerous 
services  which  had  to  be  performed  when  local  lords  were 
responsible  for  raising  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  district. 
The  owners  of  ten  estates  in  the  parish  had  to  provide 
men  to  attend  the  Swainmote,  or  Forest  Court,  at  Hesket 
on  June  1 1  each  year,  and  on  Whit-Tuesday  they  went 
to  Penrith  and  rode  in  procession  through  the  streets, 
brandishing  their  spears.  When  this  custom  ceased  is 
not  known,  but  until  well  within  the  19th  century  some 
of  the  spears,  9  ft.  long,  were  preserved  in  the  houses  at 
Castle  Sowerby.  Roman  and  other  ancient  remains 
abound  in  the  parish. 

Cleator  (C.)  was  probably  part  of  the  province  of  the 
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Meschines  ;  its  rise  within  the  last  century  is  entirely 
due  to  the  development  of  the  iron  ore  treasures,  which 
are  very  valuable.  In  little  over  nine  decades  the  popula- 
:  tion  has  increased  from  a  few  hundreds  to  about  10,000, 
including  the  daughter  parish  of  Cleator  Moor,  which  is 
still  more  important.  In  addition  to  the  mines  there  is 
,  an  important  industry  in  flax  spinning.  This  district, 

■  along  with  others  in  W.  Cumberland,  suffered  about  1315 
from  the  ravages  of  “  Black  Douglas  ”.  It  is  not  known 
when  a  church  was  first  placed  here,  but  in  the  present 
ane  (St.  Leonard) — built  in  1841,  with  important 
restoration  and  additions  in  1906 — there  is  a  Norman 
window  on  the  N.  side,  and  a  Norman  piscina  beneath 
the  S.  15th  century  window  ;  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
chancel  walls  there  is  pre-Norman  work. 

Cleator  Moor,  now  a  separate  parish,  is  essentially 
modern,  being  cut  out  of  the  ancient  Cleator  area  in  1868 
awing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  population  through 
the  growth  of  the  hematite  industry.  The  district  is 
necessarily  far  from  picturesque,  but  it  has  every  indication 
sf  prosperity.  A  handsome  church  (St.  John)  was  built 
n  1872.  The  Catholics  are  very  numerous  in  the  parish, 
md  possess  an  imposing  church;  indeed  “  the  Moor” 
las  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  places  of  worship,  schools, 
md  Institute.  The  Roman  road  from  Cockermouth  to 
he  S.W.  passed  through  Cleator  Moor,  but  much  of  it 
las  been  lost  through  modern  changes.  There  are  many 
ither  reminders  of  a  far-away  past,  records  going  back 

0II7S- 

1  Cliburn  (W.)  provides  its  chief  interest  in  its 
Hall  and  church.  The  former,  one  of  the  numerous 
manorial  halls  that  have  degenerated  to  the  rank  of 
1  farm-house,  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  Tudor  home.  It 
was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  Cliburn,  or  Cleborne, 
amily,  whose  arms  are  above  the  door.  On  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  road  is  the  church  (St.  Cuthbert)  which  wa 
restored  and  enlarged  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Canoi 
Burton,  for  fifty  years  its  rector,  in  1886.  The  chance 
arch,  S.  doorway,  and  light  on  the  N.  side  of  the  chance 
are  all  Norman,  and  the  font  is  on  a  Norman  shaft.  Some 
Roman  stones  are  built  into  the  porch,  and  there  are  othei 
ancient  remains,  including  the  base  of  the  churchyarc 
cross.  The  church  possesses  a  very  rare  and  beautifully 
inlaid  Jerusalem  altar  cross,  the  gift,  in  1887,  of  Admiral 
Cleborne,  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  a  descendant  of  the  ole 
family  at  the  Hall.  The  church  stands  on  a  scar  above 
the  Leath,  and  is  one  of  the  many  in  the  two  counties 
built  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  parish.  Isolated  in 
Brougham,  and  several  miles  away  from  the  church  by 
road,  is  the  estate  of  Winderwath,  which  belongs  to 
Cliburn  parish. 

Clifton  (W.)  (2^  m.  S.  of  Penrith)  derives  its  chief 
interest  from  the  fact  that  within  its  boundaries  was  fought 
the  last  battle  on  English  soil — an  encounter  so  compara¬ 
tively  small  as  to  be  usually  described  as  a  skirmish,  though 
it  lasted  a  whole  afternoon.  When  the  Highlanders  were 
in  retreat  towards  Scotland  in  1745  they  divided  after 
getting  on  to  Shap  Fells,  one  lot  going  E.  by  Orton,  and 
the  main  body  kept  to  the  main  road.  The  latter  were 
pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  forced  to  defend 
themselves  on  Clifton  Moor,  then  quite  open  country. 
There  was  some  stiff  fighting  for  several  hours,  when  the 
rebels  got  away  to  Penrith,  whence  they  made  a  night 
march  to  Carlisle.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Duke’s  troops  had  the 
best  of  the  fray  though  the  rebels  were  not  pursued  until 
next  day,  as  the  Duke  explained  that  his  men  were 
fatigued,  night  had  fallen,  and  the  country  was  unsafe. 
Only  about  a  dozen  of  the  King’s  troops  were  killed,  and 
five  or  six  of  the  rebels.  The  parish  register  says  that : 
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“The  19th  of  December,  1745,  ten  Dragoons,  to  wit,  six 
of  Bland’s,  three  of  Cobham’s,  and  one  of  Mark  Kerr’s 
Regiment,  buried,  who  was  killed  ye  evening  before  by 
ye  Rebells  in  ye  skirmish  between  ye  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land’s  army  and  them  at  ye  end  of  Clifton  Moor  next 
ye  town.  Robert  Akins,  a  private  Dragoon  of  General 
Bland’s  Regiment,  buried  ye  8th  day  of  Janry,  1745  [6].” 
In  one  of  the  lanes  running  towards  the  railway  still  stands 
.vhat  is  known  as  the  Three  Rebels  Tree,  under  which, 
:radition  says,  three  of  the  Highlanders  were  buried. 

The  church  (St.  Cuthbert)  is  a  quaint  and  plain  build- 
ng  close  to  the  road-side,  in  fact  a  few  years  since  the 
bounty  Council  took  away  part  of  the  burial-ground  for 
1  highway  improvement.  From  the  dedication  of  the 
Lurch,  it  is  assumed  that  Clifton  may  have  been  one  of 
he  halting-places  of  the  body  when  it  was  being  carried 
bout  the  country  ;  hence  the  local  supposition  that  a 
hurch  has  stood  on  the  site  for  not  less  than  a  thousand 
ears.  There  are  traces  of  1  3th  century  work  ;  the  build- 
ag  was  improved  a  few  years  ago,  and  previously  in  1849, 
/hen  the  chancel  was  rebuilt.  In  the  N.  aisle,  some- 
mes  called  the  Wybergh  Chapel,  there  is  a  tablet  record - 
lg  the  virtues  of  Eleanor  Engayne,  who  married 
/illiam  de  Wybergh  of  St.  Bees  in  1 365. 

The  Hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  the 
turch,  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Wybergh  family 
nee  its  inheritance  from  Eleanor  Engayne,  as  just  noted, 

.  ;e  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  but  was  sold  to  Lord  Lons- 
ile  in  December,  1919.  Like  so  many  other  local 
,  anorial  halls,  that  at  Clifton  has  degenerated  to  the  rank 
'  a  farm-house,  and  its  only  claim  to  note  now  is  found 
the  pele-tower,  37  feet  high.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of 
*  ch  structures  which  dotted  the  landscape  from  Pendragon 
:  astle  across  country  to  Dacre,  and  doubtless  fulfilled  a 
eful  purpose  in  the  defence  of  the  district. 
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Clifton,  Great  and  Little  (C.)  (i  m.  S.  from  Camerton 
stat.),  though  now  forming  an  independent  parish,  were, 
with  Winskill  and  Stainburn,  townships  of  Workington. 
The  whole  of  the  district  has  prospered  greatly  through 
the  growth  of  the  coal  trade.  There  was  a  Norman 
chapel  here,  and  several  edifices  are  known  to  have  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  modern  church.  There  is, 
however,  no  dedication  to  the  edifice,  no  ecclesiastical 
district  having,  the  vicar  states,  ever  been  legally  assigned 
to  it. 

COCKERMOUTH  (C.)  has  lost  many  of  its  former 
claims  to  importance.  Standing  on  each  side  of  the 
river  Cocker,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Derwent,  the 
town  once  had  flourishing  manufactures  ;  now  there  are 
only  the  industries  incidental  to  a  country  town,  if  excep¬ 
tion  be  made  to  the  very  large  stock  markets  and  fairs, 
the  linen  mills  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
in  Bridekirk  parish.  The  town  is  dominated  by  the 
Castle  on  the  high  bank  above  the  two  rivers,  and  in  a 
beautiful  situation.  It  was  built  soon  after  the  Conquest 
by  Waldieve,  the  first  Lord  of  Allerdale,  and  when  in 
perfect  condition  was  a  place  of  great  strength.  For 
nearly  600  years  it  was  kept  in  repair  and  constant  use, 
but  was  reduced  after  a  month’s  siege  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  during  the  Civil  Wars.  It  was  then  dis¬ 
mantled,  except  a  small  portion  which  is  occupied  as  Lord 
Leconfield’s  estate  office.  The  place  is  much  better  cared 
for  than  are  qiost  north-country  ruined  castles,  and  pro¬ 
vides  ample  materials  to  the  antiquary  for  study. 

A  short  distance  away,  in  the  market  place,  is  the  Old 
Hall,  now  an  inn,  where  Henry  Fletcher  was  the  host  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  during  her  journey  from  Work¬ 
ington  Hall  to  Carlisle  Castle.  The  handsome  parish 
church  of  All  Saints  was  erected  in  1852,  following  an 
early  18th  century  building  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
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wo  years  previously.  The  original  church  dated  from 
395,  or  probably  earlier.  At  the  W.  end  of  the 
)wn  is  Christ  Church,  a  plain  modern  building.  Ad- 
rining  All  Saints’  churchyard,  stands  the  old  Grammar 
chool,  now  disused.  Congregationalists  and  Quakers 
fere  early  established  here,  and  some  notable  men  were 
annected  with  those  bodies.  Cockermouth  returned 
vo  members  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
ad  then  lost  the  privilege  till  1640,  when  it  became  a 
lOWther  pocket  borough.  Afterwards  it  was  reduced  to 
ne  member,  and  in  1885  lost  that  dignity,  being  merged 
1  a  county  division.  Cockermouth  was  also  for  a  long 
me  the  polling  place  for  the  county  elections.  These 
ere  invariably  expensive  proceedings;  that  in  1768  is 
id  to  have  cost  the  four  candidates  £100,000.  In  the 
Iain  Street,  in  what  is  now  known  as  Wordsworth 
louse,  the  poet  Wordsworth  was  born. 

Corney  (C.)  (3  m.  N.E.  from  Bootle  stat.),  an  agri- 
lltural  district  with  many  picturesque  places,  has  also 
.ared  in  the  prosperity  arising  out  of  the  development  of 
le  hematite  mines.  The  bells  in  the  church  (St.  John 
aptist)  are  dated  1614  and  1621.  The  history  of  the 
undation  is  of  interest,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the 
w  ancient  churches  in  the  two  counties  whose  founder 
known.  That  was  Copsi,  Lord  of  Corney,  who  gave 
to  the  Priory  of  St.  Bees  about  1150.  The  most 
>ted  native  of  the  parish  was  Edward  Troughton, 
athematical  and  astronomical  instrument  maker,  who 
ade  many  of  the  most  prized  contents  of  Greenwich 
bservatory. 

Cotehill  (C.)  with  Cumwhinton,  part  of  the  old  parish 
Wetheral,  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  Eden  Valley,  is 
district  dependent  on  agriculture  and  its  extensive 
psum  quarries.  As  in  so  many  other  places  in  the 
strict,  the  manor  has  long  been  divided  into  numerous 
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moieties,  thereby  losing  much  of  its  interest.  The  church 
(St.  Mary)  is  an  excellent  type  of  modern  building  for 
village  needs. 

Croglin  (C.)  (6  m.  N.E.  from  Armathwaite  stat.)  has 
little  to  interest  the  visitor  ;  high  upon  the  fells,  it  is 
somewhat  isolated.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Hastings 
family  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Richard  I,  having  been 
obtained  from  the  King  in  return  for  services  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  it  passed  by  J 
marriage  to  the  Whartons  of  Wharton  Hall,  and  thence  to 
the  Somersets.  The  modern  church  (St.  John  Baptist)  J 
is  on  the  site  of  a  building  that  had  been  in  a  disreputable 
condition  for  nearly  two  centuries.  A  sepulchral  slab 
is  supposed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Robert  Chause, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  (1278),  and  a  sandstone  effigy  of  a 
woman  is  attributed  as  representing  one  of  the  14th  i 
century  Wharton  females. 

Crook  (W.)  (3  m.  W.  from  Kendal  stat.),  on  the  road  1 
from  Kendal  to  Windermere,  was  formerly  the  home  of 
a  branch  of  the  Philipson  family  ;  their  residence,  Crook  ; 
Hall,  is  now  a  farm.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Roos,  Knype,  and  Parr  families.  Crook  was  one  of  the 
chapelries  of  Kendal,  and  the  former  building  was  described  : 
as  “  an  antique  edifice  ’’  ;  only  the  tower  of  this  stands,  . 
the  church  (St.  Catherine)  having  been  built  so  recently  as  . 
1 887.  _  I] 

Crosby-on-Eden  (C.)  (4  m.  N.E.  from  Carlisle  stat.)  , 
is  a  considerable  parish  on  the  banks  of  the  Eden,  and 
includes  the  townships  of  High  and  Low  Crosby,  . 
Brunstock,  and  Walby.  The  name  indicates  an  early 
Christian  settlement,  of  which,  however,  there  are  no 
other  traces.  The  parish  was  rather  isolated  until  the  , 
great  road  from  the  E.  coast  to  the  W.  was  made  after 
the  Rebellion  of  1  745.  Walby,  as  is  implied  by  the  name,  . 
is  close  to  the  Roman  Wall,  and  probably  one  of  the 
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camps  was  at  this  point.  The  parish  had  early  associa¬ 
tions  with  the  Priory  of  Carlisle,  which  held  one  of  the 
manors,  and  some  of  those  rights  still  pertain  to  the 
Bishopric.  The  church  (St.  John  the  Evangelist)  was 
built  in  1854  on  the  site  of  a  much  older  one  ;  there  is 
preserved  a  Norman  font  which  was  brought  from  the 
previous  building.  The  scenery  of  the  district,  especially 
near  the  river,  is  very  pretty,  and  there  are  numerous 
important  residences  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Crosby  Garrett  (W.)  provides  very  much  more  for 
the  pleasure  and  study  of  visitors  than  most  country 
parishes  in  N.  Westmorland.  The  district  was  once 
the  possession  of  a  Gerrard,  and  in  old  documents  the 
name  was  always  given  as  Crosby  Gerrard.  Although 
prior  to  the  making  of  the  Midland  Railway  the  parish 
was  rather  isolated,  it  has  had.  an  uncommonly  note¬ 
worthy  history,  both  manorial  and  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
curious  will  find  numerous  legends  still  firmly  credited  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Rebuilt  forty-three  years 
ago,  the  church  (St.  Andrew)  stands  on  a  steep  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  village.  There  are  many  excellent  remains  of 
Norman  work  in  the  chancel  and  N.  aisle,  as  well  as  a  squint 
and  piscina.  The  porch  bears  the  date  1662  on  the  roof 
timbers.  As  was  the  case  in  so  many  north-country 
1  parishes,  the  church  was  for  a  long  time  used  for  the  purpose 
of  a  school.  The  list  of  rectors  is  unusually  complete  from 
1296.  Little  Musgrave  is  in  this  parish,  though  3  1  m. 
away,  being  only  separated  from  Great  Musgr:  v^  by 
the  Eden. 

Crosby  Rabensworth  (W.)  (5  m.  E.  from  Shap  stat.) 
lies  in  the  Lyvennet  valley,  between  Morland  and  the 
■  Orton  fells,  while  one  of  its  points  runs  wedge  shape 
!  into  Shap  fells,  taking  in  the  district  called  Shap  Wells, 

1  noted  for  its  spa,  and  with  which  Crosby  has  nothing 
"  in  common.  Its  situation  is  very  delightful,  while  its 
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history  does  not  lack  importance.  The  manor  was  given 
to  Torphin  de  Alverstain  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  and 
descended  to  the  Threlkeld  family,  who  kept  up  great 
state  at  the  Hall.  One  of  them,  Sir  Lancelot,  had  a 
favourite  saying  that  he  had  three  noble  houses,  one 
for  pleasure  at  Crosby,  where  he  had  a  park  full  of  deer ; 
one  for  profit  and  warmth,  wherein  to  reside  in  winter, 
at  Yanwath;  and  one  at  Threlkeld,  well  stocked  with 
tenants  ready  to  go  with  him  to  the  wars.  From  the 
Threlkelds  the  manor  went  to  the  Pickerings,  who  sold 
it  to  the  Lowthers.  Maulds  Meaburn,  another  of  the 
manors,  derives  its  name  from  having  been  the  portion 
of  Maud  de  Morville,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  Norman 
William  de  Veteripont.  Meaburn  Hall,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  parish,  is  now  a  farm-house,  but  still  has  some  attractive 
features.  The  principal  residence  in  the  parish  now  is 
Flass,  in  a  beautiful  situation  near  the  Lyvennet. 

There  is  no  finer  village  church  in  the  two  counties 
than  that  at  Crosby  Ravensworth  (St.  Lawrence),  which 
has  often  been  described  as  a  miniature  cathedral.  There 
was  a  church  here  certainly  early  in  the  13th  century. 
The  predecessor  of  the  present  building  was  a  handsome 
structure  built  early  in  the  1 9th  century,  and  in  it  were 
retained  some  of  the  Norman  work,  as  well  as  the  13th 
century  font.  The  edifice  was  practically  rebuilt  during 
the  long  vicariate  of  Canon  Weston,  and  his  portrait 
is  preserved  in  characteristic  attitude  in  one  of  the  chancel 
windows. 

Crosscanonby  (C.)  (i|  m.  W.  from  Dearham  Bridge 
and  3  m.  N.  from  Mary  port  stats.),  which  is  the  mother 
parish  of  Maryport,  and  formerly  took  in  the  whole  of 
that  town,  is  to  the  archaeologist  a  district  of  uncommon 
interest.  The  coal  industry  has  changed  the  face  of  the 
country-side  on  the  E.,  at  Crosby,  but  elsewhere,  over¬ 
looking  the  Solway,  there  has  been  very  little  alteration. 
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The  principal  of  the  three  townships  (Canonby,  Crosby, 
and  Birkby),  suggests  by  its  name  that  there  must  have 
been  an  early  church,  possibly  belonging  to  the  Canons 
of  Carlisle,  though  recent  investigations  rather  upset  this 
old  theory.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  parish,  but  most  interest  attaches  to  the  ancient 
i  church.  There  was  a  Norman  church  (St.  John  the 
Evangelist)  about  I  xoo,  partly  built  from  the  Roman 
structures  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  remains  a 
grave  block  lintel  bearing  a  prayer  in  Runic  characters, 
as  well  as  a  hog-back,  6  ft.  long,  and  a  red  sandstone  cross¬ 
shaft,  a  white  sandstone  cross-head,  and  an  early  grave  slab 
known  as  the  Lawrence  Cross,  as  well  as  other  interesting 
fragments.  Crosscanonby  Hall,  long  used  as  a  farm¬ 
house,  has  still  some  attractive  features  ;  it  dates  to  1567. 

Crosscrake  (W.)  (3  m.  S.E.  from  Oxenholme  stat.), 
is  the  name  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  but  the  civil  one 
is  known  as  Stainton,  while  Sedgwick,  and  part  of  Preston 
Richard  are  in  this  parish.  There  was  a  chapel  here  in 
1190,  under  Cartmel  Priory,  and  after  the  dissolution 
the  place  was  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  Then  came 
another  chapel  (St.  Thomas)  which  was  superseded  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century  by  a  building  erected  by 
means  of  a  brief ;  the  present  Gothic  structure  was 
erected  in  1874. 

Cross  Fell  (C.  and  W.)  is  the  name  locally  given  to 
the  whole  of  the  Pennine  range  which  cuts  through  the 
two  counties,  but  strictly  refers  only  to  the  highest  portion, 

'  which  is  in  Cumberland.  It  forms  part  of  the  watersheds 

!of  the  South  Tyne,  Eden,  and  Tees,  and  attains  to  a  height 
of  2928  ft.  In  former  times  the  mountain  was  often  called 
Fiends’  Fell,  from  the  tradition  that  aerial  demons  once 
possessed  these  heights.  Another  tradition  is  that  in  the 
early  days  of  Christianity  the  Cross  was  planted  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  range,  not  only  as  a  place  for 
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preaching  the  Gospel,  but  for  the  banishing  of  the  fiends. 
To  the  pedestrian,  the  Cross  Fell  district  presents  un¬ 
limited  attractions.  Whether  the  wanderings  are  from 
one  or  other  of  the  valleys  to  the  summit,  across  the  vast 
moors  which  lie  between  Edendale,  Teesdale,  and  Tyne- 
dale,  or  along  the  successive  heights  which  lie  between 
Castle  Carrock  or  Hartside  in  the  N.  to  the  next  pass  in 
the  S. — the  road  from  Brough  to  Middleton-in-Teesdale 
— there  is  a  great  choice  of  long  tramps  only  within  the 
scope  of  the  most  hardy.  One  of  the  greatest  charm  is 
that  from  Appleby  by  High  Cup  Nick,  across  the  moor 
by  the  banks  of  the  Maize  Beck  to  Cauldron  Snout,  and 
thence  down  to  Langdon  Beck  in  Teesdale.  Alterna¬ 
tively  the  pedestrian  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  Nick 
may  go  N.E.  down  to  the  Tyne  Valley,  or  ascend  to  the 
top  of  Cross  Fell,  and  descending  either  at  Melmerby  or 
Garrigill  and  thence  to  Alston.  In  every  direction  the 
visitor  meets  with  reminders  of  the  time  when  the  lead¬ 
mining  industry  was  of  the  first  importance  in  the  district, 
there  being  the  ruins  of  old  “  mine  shops  ”  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.  In  the  ’thirties  of  last  century  some 
of  the  politicians  used  the  summit  of  Cross  Fell  as  a  place 
on  which  to  hold  demonstrations,  a  form  of  enthusiasm 
not  likely  to  be  repeated.  Great  crowds  assembled, 
people  coming  from  long  distances  to  watch  the  wrest¬ 
ling  and  other  sports,  and  to  share  in  the  dancing  to 
the  music  of  brass  bands.  The  substantial  refreshments 
needed  on  such  an  occasion  had  to  be  carried  to  the 
mountain-top  on  the  backs  of  horses. 

The  helm  wind,  the  most  destructive  phenomenon  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  is  peculiar  to  the  western  part 
of  Cross  Fell.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the  country  to 
the  E.,  and  ending  abruptly  at  the  steep  sides  to  the  W. 
of  the  mountain,  causes,  under  certain  conditions,  a  great 
and  piercingly  cold  wind  to  blow  over  the  Eden  Valley. 
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This  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  winter  season, 
and  the  wind  extends  for  a  dozen  miles  both  to  the  N. 
and  the  S.  It  has  been  known  to  turn  over  haystacks, 
carts,  and  horses ;  while  men  working  in  the  fields  were 
not  able  to  stand  against  it.  The  helm  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  “  bar  ” — a  cloud  which  hangs  over  the 
valley,  sometimes  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4  m.  from  the 
summit.  This  presence  of  the  bar  is  not  invariably 
the  case,  but  the  country  folk  are  never  in  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  when  “  t’helm’s  on 

Crostliwaite  (C.) — See  Keswick. 

Crosthwaite  (W.)  (5  m.  W.  from  Kendal  stat.),  with 
Lyth,  is  a  considerable  parish,  formerly  a  chapelry  of 
Heversham,  in  a  district  noted  for  its  agricultural  excellence. 
The  district  received  the  rights  of  sepulture  in  1556, 
after  a  petition  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  stating  that  the 
distance  to  the  parish  church  was  too  great  to  take  their 
dead  for  burial,  and  for  the  regular  attendance  at  worship, 
but  it  was  not  made  a  separate  parish  until  1869.  The 
old  church  (St.  Mary)  was  several  times  re-built,  the 
last  occasion  in  1879,  with  the  tower  added  later.  It  is 
i  handsome  Gothic  structure  with  a  peal  of  six  bells. 
There  are  extensive  mosses  or  peat  beds  in  the  parish,  on 
■vhich  the  local  farmers  have  rights  of  turbary — a  common 
orivilege  in  many  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  parishes, 
rnt  not  now  greatly  used. 

Crum  mock  Lake  (C.)  (7.  m.  S.  from  Cockermouth 
tat.)  is  only  separated  by  a  short  distance  from  Butter- 
nere,  but  the  land  stands  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
hem  joining.  The  length  of  Crummock  is  2$  m. 
vith  a  maximum  breadth  of  1000  yds.,  and  the  greatest 
lepth,  144  ft.,  is  about  the  centre.  A  noteworthy 
eature  is  the  unusual  steepness  of  the  sides  at  several 
•laces,  particularly  near  Hause  Point.  On  the  S.W.  side 
I  >  the  waterfall  of  Scale  Force,  fed  from  Floutern  Tarn  ; 
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this  is  one  of  the  finest  falls  in  the  Lake  District,  having  a 
leap  of  120  ft.  The  water  from  this  lake  is  taken  for 
the  use  of  Workington  and  the  rural  district  between 
Cockermouth  and  the  coast. 

Culgaith  (C.)  was  part  of  the  old  parish  of  Kirk¬ 
land.  There  was  once  a  hermitage  of  St.  Andrew,  of 
which  only  the  name  now  remains.  The  church  (All 
Saints’)  is  the  outcome  of  a  chapel  which  was  here 
probably  five  centuries  ago — certainly  prior  to  1456.  The 
present  building  was  erected  in  1758,  but  has  been 
greatly  altered  in  modern  times.  The  district  is  almost 
entirely  agricultural. 

Cutnrew  (C.)  (6  m.  S.  from  How  Mill  stat.),  an  agri-; 
cultural  parish,  has  only  one  building  of  interest.  Its 
church  (St.  Mary)  was  an  old  one  when  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Edward  VI  visited  the  place,  and  of  the  “  ii  bells 
one  litill  bell  ”  is  still  in  the  tower.  On  the  Communion 
table  is  the  date  1686,  but  the  silver  chalice  was  made  in 
1615.  When  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1890  a  red 
sandstone  effigy  of  a  lady  was  found  in  the  floor ;  it  is 
supposed  to  represent  Joan  Gernet,  widow  of  William 
de  Dacre,  1326.  This  effigy  is  now  preserved  in  the 
vestry. 

Cumwhitton  (C.)  (2  m.  S.  from  Heads  Nook  stat.),  , 
a  large  agricultural  district,  includes  the  lordship  of  j 
Hornsby  and  the  great  moorland  of  King  Harry,  the  ( 
latter  alleged  (erroneously)  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Henry  VI  having  camped  here  with  the  remnant  of  his;  ■ 
army  after  the  battle  of  Hexham.  Near  the  centre  oi  ■ 
the  moor  is  Grey  Yauds,  where  formerly  eighty-eight  stone; 
stood  in  a  circle  ;  now  there  is  only  one.  There  was  ^ 
church  at  Cumwhitton  in  1291  ;  some  Norman  work  re-;, 
mains,  but  the  church  (St.  Mary)  is  architecturally  poor  a 

Dacre  (C.)  (5  m.  W.  from  Penrith,  and  3  m.  S.  from  j] 
Penruddock  stats.)  is  held  to  have  one  of  the  oldes'  a 
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records  in  the  N.  of  England,  from  the  fact  that  in  934, 
according  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  a  congress  was  held  at 
Dacre,  or  Dacor,  when  Constantine,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  his  son,  Eugenius,  King  of  Cumberland,  met  King 
Athelstan,  and  there  did  homage  to  him.  Mr.  Howard, 
in  his  “  Memorials  of  the  Howard  Family,”  mentions 
that  “  this  fact  is  singularly  corroborated  by  there  being 
in  the  Castle  a  room  called  to  this  day,  ‘  the  room  of  the 
three  kings,’  ”  a  name  it  still  bears.  The  Castle  has  long 
been  used  as  a  farm-house,  but  retains  many  of  its  original 
features ;  the  chapel,  containing  a  piscina,  with  a  trefoiled 
arch,  is  now  used  as  the  kitchen.  The  very  ancient 
family  of  Dacre  had  their  origin  here,  and  lived  at  the 
Castle  for  many  generations.  They  probably  sold  the 
manor  to  the  Hasells  soon  after  the  family  came  from 
Yorkshire.  The  Hasells  followed  the  Laytons  at  Dale- 
main,  a  pleasantly  situated  mansion  a  short  distance  from 
the  Eamont,  and  a  mile  from  the  village. 

There  are  no  traces  left  of  the  monastery  which  Bede 
mentions  as  being  built  “near  the  river  Dacor”.  The 
church  (St.  Andrew)  internally  has  a  very  massive  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  round  piers  are  attributed  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  1 3th  century.  There  are  traces  of  Roman 
work  in  various  places.  In  1910  some  Saxon  stones, 
portions  of  crosses,  were  found  in  a  neighbouring  road-side, 
close  to  the  church,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  chancel. 
About  the  same  time  was  recovered  from  Windermere  the 
“Curate’s  Bible,”  black-letter,  1617  ;  it  is  now  chained 
in  the  church.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  work 
of  Nollekens — a  Hasell  memorial  ;  and  a  13th  century 
(tonight  in  mail  armour,  supposed  to  be  a  Dacre.  At  four 
points  in  the  churchyard  are  figures  of  animals  rudely 
carved,  each  about  5  ft.  high  and  clasping  a  ragged  staff. 
Many  conjectures  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  origin 
md  meaning  of  these  figures,  but  antiquaries  are  far  from 
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being  agreed  on  the  subject.  An  interesting  custom  is 
observed  here  after  morning  service  each  Easter  Sunday, 
the  Troutbeck  dole  being  distributed  on  the  family  tomb¬ 
stone  of  the  Troutbecks,  formerly  of  Ennim  in  this 
parish. 

Great  Blencowe,  at  the  extreme  north-eastern  end  of  the 
parish,  up  to  seven  years  ago  possessed  a  Grammar  School, 
founded  by  Thomas  Burbank,  or  Bowerbank,  a  native  of 
the  place.  Among  those  whose  names  appear  in  lists  of 
scholars  was  Edward  Law,  first  Lord  Ellenborough  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  In  1913  the  property 
was  merged  in  that  of  the  Penrith  School,  the  building 
at  Blencowe  being  closed.  In  various  parts  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  parish  are  many  interesting  remains.  The  vil¬ 
lages  of  Soulby,  Stainton,  and  Newbiggin  are  in  this 
parish. 

Dalston  (C.)  was  at  one  time  a  parish  7  m.  long 
by  3  m.  broad,  with  six  townships.  The  barony  came, 
like  all  other  land  in  this  part  of  Cumberland,  from 
Meschines  to  Robert  de  Vallibus,  who  took  the  name  of 
Dalston,  and  afterwards  it  had  a  varied  history.  The 
Hall  is  now  a  farm-house  ;  the  tower,  36  ft.  high,  was 
built  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century  by  John  Dalston 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  as  shown  by  an  inscription  on 
the  S.  side.  Buckabank,  Hawksdale,  Cumdivock,  and 
Shalkfoot  are  hamlets  ;  at  the  latter  place  are  quarries 
which  were  worked  by  the  Romans.  Rose  Castle  ( q.v .) 
is  the  most  important  building  in  the  parish.  The 
church  (St.  Michael)  is  attributed  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  1 2th  century.  There  is  Norman  work  in  the  walls. 
Rebuilt  in  1750,  at  least  two  restoration  schemes  have 
since  been  carried  out.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the 
interior  is  the  marble  memorial  of  the  Rev.  W.  Fletcher, 
Vicar  of  Dalston  for  fifty-three  years,  and  Chancellor  of  the  j! 
diocese  for  thirty-two  years.  It  is  the  work  of  Watson,  a 
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native  of  Dalston.  Four  Bishops  of  Carlisle  are  buried 
in  the  churchyard. 

Dean  (C.)  (i  m.  E.  from  Branthwaite  stat.)  has 
extremely  interesting  associations  through  the  Meschine, 
Lucy,  Percy,  Wharton,  Skelton,  and  Somerset  families. 
It  has  in  some  parts  shared  in  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  W.  Cumberland,  especially  in  the  Marron  Valley. 
The  Register  of  St.  Bees  indicates  that  there  was  a 
church  (St.  Oswald)  at  Dean  before  the  middle  of  the 
1 3th  century,  and  there  are  still  remains  of  1 3th  and 
15th  century  work.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  sepulchral 
[cross,  with  a  base  of  seven  steps.  Branthwaite  and 
Ullock  are  townships,  and  in  the  latter  is  Pardshaw, 
where  for  centuries  the  Quakers  were  strongly  represented. 
It  was  the  meeting-place  for  a  wide  area,  and  George 
Fox  in  his  Journal  describes  gatherings  on  Pardshaw 
Crag.  Branthwaite  Hall,  long  the  seat  of  the  Skeltons, 
was  started  as  a  pele-tower  in  the  late  14th  century, 
and  is  still  standing  to  a  height  of  39  ft.  A  wing  was 
added  in  1604. 

Dearham  (C.)  is  remarkable  only  in  one  particular. 


reason  of  the  collieries  and  brick  kilns,  the  district  is 


iar  from  being  physically  attractive,  but  these  disfigure¬ 
ments  are  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  ancient  church, 
1  .vhich  will  always  be  a  source  of  delight  to  the  antiquary, 
md  this  thanks  almost  entirely  to  the  late  Rev.  W.  S. 
^alverley,  who  was  Vicar  at  the  time  the  great  work  of 
■estoration  was  carried  out  in  1882-1883.  Only  those  who, 
ike  the  writer,  had  the  privilege  of  spending  many  days 
it  Dearham  during  that  time  can  realise  the  amount  of 
:are  which  was  given  to  the  work,  in  contrast  to  what 
happened  at  so  many  other  places.  Some  of  the  valuable 
aossessions  of  the  church  were  already  known,  but  many 
>thers  were  brought  to  light,  and  formed  materials  for 
he  skilled  pen  and  pencil  of  the  Vicar.  The  Adam  grave- 
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slab  was  over  the  N.  doorway,  whence  Mr.  Calverley 
took  it  out.  Then  it  was  found  that  there  was  Roman 
and  Runic  lettering  which  had  been  built  out  of  sight, 
and  that  the  slab  was  intended  to  be  recumbent. 
Mr.  Calverley  decided  that  this  Runic  slab  was  earlier 
than  the  N.  doorway  of  the  Norman  church,  “  over 
which  it  was  placed  as  mere  building  stuff”.  The  tower 
is  about  1 300.  In  the  chancel  arch  during  the  restoration 
was  found  a  large  portion  of  a  cross-shaft  ;  another  piece 
had  been  built  into  the  Vicarage  garden  wall  ;  while  the 
head  of  the  cross  was  found  built  in  the  N.  wall  of  the 
vestry,  above  a  fragment  of  a  Roman  altar.  It  proved  to 
be  of  the  Kenneth  type,  and  is  attributed  to  the  6th 
century.  The  Norman  font  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
carving  on  each  side.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  church¬ 
yard  is  a  fine  ygdrasil  standing  cross  in  excellent  pre¬ 
servation.  The  dedication  of  the  church  is  stated  by 
the  Vicar  to  be  not  known. 

Derwentwater  (C.)  (1  m.  S.  from  Keswick  stat.)  is 
claimed  by  Cumberland  people  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  English  lakes,  not  by  reason  of  its  size,  but  because 
everything  about  it  is  in  such  perfect  proportion.  Except 
at  the  outlet  it  is  bordered  by  high  fells,  while  down 
to  the  shores  there  are  trees  in  most  places.  Its  head 
waters  rise  in  the  Borrowdale  fells.  The  lake  is  2130 
yds.  across  at  its  widest  part,  with  an  average  of  1 270  yds. 
and  the  length  is  a  little  over  2f  m.  It  is  the  second 
shallowest,  having  a  maximum  depth  of  only  72  ft., 
between  Catgill  and  Barrow  Becks.  Of  several  islands 
only  one  (Derwent)  contains  a  house,  but  Lord’s  Island 
was  once  used  as  a  home,  and  there  are  still  traces  of  the 
archery  butts.  The  best  view  of  the  lake  is  from  Castle 
Hill,  though  perhaps  the  favourite  place  is  Friars’  Crag, 
on  which  stands  a  memorial  to  Ruskin.  A  large  strip  of 
the  western  shore  forms  Brandelhow  Park,  the  property  of 
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DERWENTWATER— DRIGG 

e  National  Trust.  Derwentwater  empties  into  Bassenth- 
aite,  but  almost  every  winter  in  flood-time  they  form 
le  lake,  despite  a  difference  of  21  ft.  in  their  levels.  The 
henomenon  known  as  the  Floating  Island  occurs  at  vary- 
g  intervals  near  the  eastern  side.  It  consists  of  a  mass 
f  vegetable  matter  which  rises  to  the  surface,  but  in  a 
w  weeks  after  the  gases  have  evaporated,  it  sinks  again. 
Devoke  Water  (C.)  is  one  of  the  larger  tarns,  in  a 
trt  of  Eskdale  (only  visited  by  pedestrians)  which  also 
mtains  Eel,  Stoney,  and  Blea  Tarns.  Probably  for  one 
sitor  who  goes  to  Devoke  in  order  to  see  that  place,  a 
Dzen  make  the  journey  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Stanley 
fill  and  Birker  Force,  farther  up  the  dale.  The  former 
a  fine  fall,  with  a  drop  of  60  ft. 

Distington  (C.),  on  the  road  from  Workington  to 
/hitehaven,  has  rich  mineral  wealth,  and  the  iron  works 
ave  greatly  increased  its  prosperity.  The  manor  has  a 
istory  extending  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  and  passed 
trough  a  number  of  families  to  the  Lowthers.  Hayes 
lastle,  once  the  residence  of  the  Moresby  family,  is  now  in 
ains.  There  must  have  been  a  very  early  church  here,  as 
bout  1 1 78  Gilbert,  son  of  Serlo,  gave  the  advowson  to  the 
lanons  of  Lanercost,  as  shown  in  the  Register  of  that 
'riory.  The  present  church  (The  Holy  Spirit)  was 
uilt  so  recently  as  1886  ;  there  are  two  pre-Reformation 
ells  brought  from  the  old  church.  There  is  a  font  of 
662.  During  the  rebuilding  three  cross-heads  and  part 
f  a  shaft  were  found  ;  they  were  ascribed  by  the  Rev. 
V.  S.  Calverley  to  an  early  British  or  Saxon  period. 

Drigg  (C.)  chiefly  depends  on  agriculture.  The  Irt 
lows  through  the  parish,  and  according  to  tradition  its 
nussels  occasionally  produce  pearls.  There  was  probably, 
s  appears  by  a  charter  in  the  Register  of  St.  Bees,  a 
hurch  here  in  the  12th  century.  It  was  endowed  by 
Vnselm  de  Furness,  who  gave  it  to  the  Canons  of  Conis- 
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head.  In  the  present  building  (St.  Peter),  erected  in 
1850,  are  preserved  portions  of  Norman  and  1 3th  century 
work.  The  manor  belonged  successively  to  the  Stutevilles, 
Greystokes,  Harringtons,  Curwens,  and  Penningtons  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Lord  Leconfield,  and  in  early  days  had  the 
peculiarity  of  being  part  of  the  barony  of  Liddel,  though 
held  of  the  Castle  of  Egremont.  In  the  school  in  this 
parish  the  old  custom  of  cock-penny  continued  probably 
longer  than  anywhere  else  in  the  county. 

Dufton  (W.)  (2  m.  E.  from  Long  Marton  and  4  m. 
N.  from  Appleby  stats.)  is  one  of  the  fell-side  parishes 
most  of  whose  territory  lies  far  beyond  the  usual  haunts 
of  men,  for  it  takes  in  a  large  part  of  the  Cross  Fell  range, 
and  its  eastern  boundary  is  found  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tees.  In  this  neighbourhood,  close  to  the  Yorkshire  and 
Durham  boundaries,  are  two  small  farm-houses  called 
Birkdale,  without  so  much  as  a  cart  road  to  them.  To 
reach  them  and  return  to  Dufton  involves  a  long  and  hard 
day’s  journey  across  the  desolate  and  trackless  moors, 
while  if  it  were  desired  to  go  by  road  from  Birkdale  to 
Dufton,  40  m.  would  have  to  be  traversed,  by  way  of 
Middleton,  Wemmergill,  and  Brough.  Moor  House, 
high  up  at  the  back  of  Cross  Fell  and  overlooking  Tyne- 
dale,  is  said  to  be  the  loneliest  habitation  in  Cumberland. 
The  parish  has  two  striking  physical  features  (in  addition 
to  High  Cup  Nick  and  Ghyll),  in  Dufton  Pike  and  Knock 
Pike,  hills  which  stand  quite  clear  of  everything  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  are  a  great  attraction  to  geologists, 
who  visit  the  locality  in  large  numbers  every  year. 

Dufton  village  is  one  of  the  pleasantest,  with  its  large 
green  dividing  the  houses  on  each  side,  and  here  in  the 
late  autumn  an  agricultural  show  is  held  which  has  the 
peculiarity  of  charging  no  admission  fee,  and  all  the 
many  prizes  for  stock  are  given.  Dufton  used  to  be  noted 
as  a  lead-mining  centre  ;  now  there  are  only  barytes 
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mines  at  work.  The  church  (St.  Cuthbert)  is  a  some¬ 
what  uninviting  structure,  extensively  restored  sixty  years 
ago,  but  its  registers  are  among  the  oldest  in  the  county, 
dating  from  1570.  Keisley  is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish. 

Eamont  Bridge  (W.  and  C.)  (i|  m.  S.  from  Penrith 
stat.). — The  village  is,  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty 
houses,  in  Westmorland,  those  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
bridge  being  in  the  parish  of  Penrith,  and  here  stands 

Iwhat  for  probably  three  centuries  had  been  a  notable  inn, 
the  Welcome  into  Cumberland,  abolished  in  1913.  The 

(bridge  which  crosses  the  river  Eamont,  and  joins  the  two 
counties,  is  known  to  have  been  in  its  present  position 
within  a  few  years  of  five  centuries.  The  first  house  on 
the  Westmorland  side  bears  a  lintel  inscription  which  has 
puzzled  many  visitors,  for  no  local  reason  can  be  found 
for  the  words  which  appear  over  the  door  :  “  Omne 
Solum  Forti  Patria  Est.  H.P.  1671  ”. 

A  couple  of  hundred  yards  farther,  at  the  junction  of 
he  Shap  and  Ullswater  roads,  is  the  historic  King 
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Arthur’s  Round  Table,  which  has  provided  material  for 
o  much  dispute  among  antiquaries.  Two  centuries  ago 
he  neighbourhood  had  an  appearance  very  different  from 
hat  now  presented,  as  is  shown  by  old  drawings  and  de- 
criptions,  and  the  Round  Table  has  had  an  unfortunate 
hare  in  the  “  improvements  ”  made  from  time  to  time, 
’art  of  it  was  cut  away  ;  other  portions  were  disturbed 
n  the  course  of  husbandry,  until  there  is  little  to  suggest 
hat  the  place  was  once  the  scene  of  tournaments  and 
ousts,  for  its  restricted  area,  and  the  shape  of  the  en- 
losure,  suggest  that  there  is  not  much  resemblance 
letween  now  and  then. 

Going  along  the  road  into  the  first  large  field  on  the 
ight  the  visitor  sees  a  tree-clad  hill  with  an  opening  in 
he  eastern  side.  Inside  is  a  monolith  standing  alone  in 
he  centre  of  a  large  banked  circle.  This  is  Maybrough, 
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which  tradition  links  with  the  Druids  and  the  mysteries 
of  their  worship.  There  is  material  for  almost  endless 
speculation,  but  hitherto  the  efforts  of  antiquaries  have 
not  resulted  in  any  very  practical  information. 

Edenhall  (C.)  (i  m.  from  Langwathby  stat.)  is  in 
some  respects  an  ideal  village  clustering  round  the  home 
of  the  Musgraves,  which,  by  the  way,  is  usually  rendered 
Eden  Hall,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  village.  Few 
country  houses  are  better  known  than  this,  by  reason  of  i 
its  legend  of  the  Luck  of  Eden  Hall.  The  Luck  is  pre¬ 
served  with  most  scrupulous  care,  not,  however,  at  Eden 
Hall,  but  at  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  a  piece  of 
Venetian  glass  6y  ins.  high  and  4  ins.  across  at  the  top.  t 
Expert  conjecture  has  attributed  to  it  an  ecclesiastical  I 
origin — that  of  a  chalice.  The  tradition  is  that  when  a  t 
servant  was  going  for  water  from  St.  Cuthbert’s,  or  Fairy,  ' 
Well,  in  front  of  the  house,  he  saw  the  fairies  dancing  i 
round  the  glass  ;  that  he  took  the  delicate  vessel  from  1 
them,  and  on  his  refusal  to  return  it  to  them  they  chanted  1 
the  couplet —  6 


Whene’er  this  cup  shall  break  or  fall, 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall. 


K 

There  was  a  house  here  from  very  early  times,  but  the  ci 
present  handsome  mansion, -in  the  Italian  style,  was  built  b}  ii 
Sir  Philip,  the  8th  baronet,  in  1820-1822.  Its  situatior  it 
is  very  beautiful,  with  the  Eden  Valley  to  the  E.  and  S.  p; 
and  that  of  the  Eamont  opening  up  to  the  W.  The  p 
manor  was  the  gift  of  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  Fit;  of 
Swein,  and  afterwards  was  owned  by  the  Veteriponts  fr 
Turp,  and  Stapleton  families,  passing  to  the  Musgravelii 
about  1459.  U 

The  church  (St.  Cuthbert)  is  on  a  very  old  foundation)  if 
and  in  the  interior  are  many  items  of  interest,  in  addition  bu 
to  the  memorials  to  bygone  Veteriponts,  Stapletons,  ancltii 
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Musgraves.  These  include  remains  of  pre-Norman  and 

I  Saxon  masonry.  The  tower  was  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century.  According  to  local  tradition,  which, 
however,  has  a  more  substantial  basis,  the  village  formerly 
stood  in  the  park,  where  the  base  of  a  cross  remains. 
This  has  sometimes  been  set  down  as  part  of  a  plague 
stone — one-fourth  of  the  parishioners  having  been  carried 
away  by  the  disease  in  1598 — but  it  has  little  similarity 
to  other  north -country  plague  stones. 

Egremont  (C.)  was  from  the  earliest  times  a  place 
of  importance,  partly  due  to  its  geographical  position  and 
also  to  the  power  of  its  owners.  The  Castle  was  made 
the  centre  of  government  for  the  great  Barony  of 
Coupland,  and  a  most  interesting  history  attaches  to 
the  doings  of  the  successive  lords — the  Meschine,  Lucy, 
Multon,  Percy,  and  Wyndham  families.  The  building 
;  is  supposed  to  have  been  started  about  the  end  of  the 
nth  century,  and  both  by  its  structure  and  situation 
was  a  place  of  great  strength,  as  is  shown  by  the  remains 
to-day.  Like  many  other  local  ancient  buildings, 
Egremont  Castle  has  its  legend,  which  Wordsworth 
preserved  in  his  poem,  “The  Horn  of  Egremont  The 
1  town  and  neighbourhood  have  prospered  greatly  in 
a  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  iron  ore  mines 
in  the  district.  Egremont,  which  until  recently  gave 
its  name  to  a  Parliamentary  division,  once  had  the 
i,  privilege  of  sending  its  own  members,  but  the  people 
ft:  petitioned  the  King  to  exempt  them,  owing  to  the  burden 
t  of  paying  the  cost,  and  they  were  consequently  dis- 
«  franchised.  The  feudal  tenures  and  customs  continued 
M  in  this  lordship  until  comparatively  recent  times.  When 
the  church  (St.  Mary)  was  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  in 
a  1881  some  of  the  Early  English  windows  were  preserved, 
in  but  other  early  work  was  destroyed  ;  indeed  each 
:,i:  successive  alteration  seems  to  have  been  of  a  destructive 
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character.  The  original  church  was  built  about  th< 
middle  of  the  1 2th  century. 

Embleton  (C.),  a  parish  consisting  wholly  of  scatterec 
farm-houses,  stands  in  a  pleasant  valley  between  Cocker 
mouth  and  the  foot  of  Bassenthwaite  Lake,  and  sheltered 
by  two  fells  on  the  northern  side.  The  old  churck 
(St.  Cuthbert)  was  rebuilt  in  1816,  and  completel) 
altered  in  1885. 

Ennerdale  (C.)  (or  Avenderdale,  as  the  old  name  was' 
and  Kinniside  (4  m.  E.  from  Frizington  stat.)  is  one  ol 
the  ancient  chapelries  of  St.  Bees.  The  district  is  verj 
wild,  and  was  formerly  a  great  forest,  which  Sandford 
says  was  “  well-stocked  with  deer,  harts,  and  stags,’ 
while  there  was  a  “  bowbearer  of  Ennerdale  Forest  ”. 
This  has  all  passed  away  ;  sheep  have  taken  the  place  ol 
deer.  How  Hall,  once  an  important  mansion,  is  now 
a  farm  ;  it  was  built  in  1566  by  one  of  the  Patricksons. 
The  church,  the  dedication  of  which  is  unknown,  was 
given  full  rights  about  the  middle  of  the  1 5th 
century  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  parish 
church  at  St.  Bees  through  such  a  wild  country. 
The  building  is  modern,  but  round  the  bell  is  an 
inscription  suggesting  that  it  was  one  of  the  bells  of  St. 
Bees  Priory.  Wordsworth  mentions  this  chapel  and  its 
burial  ground  in  “The  Brothers”.  From  the  township 
of  Kinniside  large  quantities  of  ore  are  obtained. 

Ennerdale  Water  (C.)  is  unlike  any  other  lake 
in  the  district,  its  type  being  that  of  “  a  narrow  deep 
Alpine  lake  widening  and  growing  shallower  towards  its 
outlet  ”.  Dr.  Mill  says  it  “  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
transition  between  the  shallow  and  deep  types,  of 
which  Loch  Lomond  is  the  best  example  of  Great 
Britain  ”.  A  little  under  2i  m.  in  length,  and  1000 
yds.  across  at  its  widest  part,  its  maximum  depth  is  148 
ft.,  off  Anglers  Crag.  The  scenery  round  the  lake  is 
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less  attractive  than  that  of  most  other  waters  in  the  Lake 
■  District,  but  there  are  two  steep  crags — Bowness  Knoll 
J  md  Anglers  Crag — N.  and  S.,  about  half-way  along  the 
shores. 

Eskdale  (C.),  one  of  the  ancient  chapelries  of  St.  Bees, 
I  vas  given  parochial  rights  in  1445,  the  people  being 


in 

iften  unable  to  reach  the  mother  church  as  there  were 
*  two  great  waters  and  three  other  streams  ”  which 
8  looded  in  winter. 


The  little  church  still  shows  work 


>f  the  early  14th  century,  and  there  is  a  font  of  about 
he  same  time.  The  valley  is  a  favourite  resort  with 
isitors,  who  are  again  able  to  reach  it  from  Ravenglass 
1  >y  means  of  the  miniature  railway.  The  district  is  sparsely 
lopulated,  the  hamlets  being  Boot  (where  is  the  ancient 
hurch  of  St.  Catherine,  the  mission  church  of  St.  Bega 
J  tanding  on  Eskdale  Green)  and  Gatehouse.  Miterdale, 
hrough  which  flows  the  Mite,  is  a  beautiful  glen. 

Farlatn  (C.)  (i-£  m.  S.  from  Brampton  Junction  stat.) 
i  a  high-lying  parish  on  the  back  of  the  Pennines,  with 
□al-pits  at  West  Farlam.  There  was  a  church  here 
1  1x69,  being  included  in  the  grant  of  Vallibus  to 
.anercost.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  subsequent 
ructures  ;  the  old  church  was  demolished  in  1859,  and 
le  present  one  (St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury)  erected  a 
ion  distance  away.  Midgeholme,  up  to  1883  part  of 
arlam,  is  now  a  separate  district ;  for  many  years 
orkings  of  lead  and  zinc  were  carried  on  close  to  the 
iorthumberland  border. 

Fawcett  Forest  (W.)  (3  m.  N.W.  from  Grayrigg 
at.)  is  a  wild  district  on  the  fells  between  Kendal  and 
lap,  with  half  a  dozen  farms,  the  principal  being  Forest 
[all,  an  ancient  manor  house.  The  Forest,  though 
civil  parish,  is  in  the  chapelry  of  Selside. 

Firbank  (W.)  (2  m.  E.  from  Sedbergh  stat.)  runs 
mg  the  Yorkshire  boundary  in  a  rather  wild  district, 
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and  with  few  attractions  to  the  stranger.  In  1585  the 
inhabitants,  with  those  of  Killington,  received  permission 
to  burj’  the  dead  in  their  own  chapel  yard  at  Killington, 
the  people  living  from  6  to  10  m.  from  the  parish 
church.  The  church  was  enlarged  in  1742,  and  a  burial 
ground  added  for  Firbank,  but  the  church  being  destroyed 
in  a  storm  nearly  a  century  later,  the  present  plain  build¬ 
ing  (St.  John)  was  erected.  Firbank  shared  with  many 
other  districts  in  Westmorland  in  the  attentions  of  the 
early  Quakers,  and  George  Fox’s  Journal  records  that 
“  sitting  down  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  hard  by  the  chapel  ” 
he  usurped  the  duties  of  the  curate  for  the  afternoon. 

Flimby  (C.),  between  Maryport  and  Workington, 
owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  development  of  the 
iron,  coal,  and  coke  trades  of  the  district  ;  though  it  has 
an  interesting  manorial  history.  Once  it  was  a  favourite 
bathing-place,  but  the  shore  is  now  broken  and  disfigured 
by  the  deposits  of  slag  from  the  blast  furnaces.  It  was 
an  ancient  chapelry  of  Camerton,  obtaining  parochial 
rights  in  1546.  The  church  (St.  Nicholas)  of  1792  was 
restored  some  seventy  years  later. 

Frizington  (C.),  part  of  the  old  parish  of  Arlecdon, 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  coal,  iron,  and  stone 
industries,  and  it  has  risen,  with  many  others,  from 
insignificance  to  a  populous  place  with  over  4000  in¬ 
habitants.  The  church  (St.  Paul)  was  built  in  1868. 
Originally  owned  by  the  Arlecdons,  the  manor  passec 
through  various  families  until  it  came  by  purchase  to  the 
Lowthers,  and  through  the  Parks  to  the  Lamplughs.  A 
Cross  Lacon,  Rheda,  is  the  shaft  and  part  of  the  head  o 
a  wheel-cross  44  ins.  high.  It  is  locally  known  as  “The 
Corpse  Cross,"  tradition  asserting  without  authority  tha 
it  was  a  halting-place  when  burials  were  on  their  way  tel 
St.  Bees.  Whillimoor,  in  this  parish,  was  for  centurie 
an  open  moor  ;  it  is  now  all  under  cultivation. 
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Gilcrux  (C.)  ($  m.  E.  from  Bullgill  stat.),  which  in- 
,  eludes  the  hamlet  of  Bullgill,  is  popularly  supposed  to 
i  have  derived  its  name  from  some  preaching  cross  in  one 
l  of  the  numerous  gills  in  the  parish.  This  theory,  how- 
ever,  does  not  agree  with  several  others.  Its  history  goes 
■  far  back,  to  the  time  of  the  first  Lord  of  Allerdale.  Apart 
].  from  the  industries  connected  with  the  collieries,  there 
,  is  only  one  building  of  interest.  The  known  history  of 
,i  the  church  (St.  Mary)  extends  to  the  first  quarter  of  the 
;i  14th  century  ;  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley  considered  there 
was  a  church  here  in  the  7th  century.  There  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  an  ancient  cross,  found  at  the  last  restoration,  and 
,  also  a  reproduction  of  a  now  lost  cross-head. 

Gilsland  (C.)  is  a  large  and  wild  district,  but  to  most 
people  is  only  known  in  its  more  sylvan  parts  by  the  Spa, 
which  every  year  has  many  visitors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sulphur  and  chalybeate  waters.  The  virtues  of  these 
have  been  renowned  for  considerably  over  a  century,  and 
the  village  depends  largely  on  the  patronage  of  visitors 
for  its  prosperity.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  association  with 
the  “  Popping  Stone  ”  is  perhaps  the  best-known  piece 
’  of  lore  in  the  district.  Askerton,  Kirkcambeck,  Bur- 
tholme,  Kingwater,  and  Waterhead,  are  all  hamlets  in 
this  extensive  parish.  The  church  (St.  Mary  Magdalene) 
was  consecrated  in  1854,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
.  parish  of  Lanercost  was  divided,  half  being  given  to 
Gilsland,  the  vicarage  of  which  is  held  with  Upper 
Denton  ( q.v .). 

v  Gosforth  (C.)  (3  m.  N.E.  from  Seascale  stat.)  de¬ 
pends  for  its  claim  to  notice  on  its  antiquity,  for  while 
l  adjoining  parishes  have  become  rich  and  populous  through 
the  development  of  the  iron  industry,  Gosforth  has 
,  practically  none  of  this  trade.  There  are  among  the  St. 
Bees  charters,  documents  showing  that  Gosforth  was  an 
important  place  early  in  the  12th  century.  Boonwood 
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is  noted  for  its  fairs,  and  on  the  coast  Seascale,  now  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  parish  (St.  Cuthbert),  is  a  rising 
holiday  resort.  Gosforth  church  (St.  Mary)  was  rebuilt 
in  1789,  when  there  was  much  destruction  of  ancient 
work,  and  that  has  occurred  several  times  later.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  alterations  of  1896  a  large  stone  found  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  foundations  proved  to  be  a  hog-back  of  a 
particularly  important  and  interesting  character,  and  was 
given  the  name  of  the  Warrior’s  Tomb,  from  the  nature 
of  its  inscription.  In  the  following  year  another  shrine¬ 
shaped  tombstone  was  found,  and  named  the  Saints’ 
Shrine.  Both  were  under  a  12th  century  wall.  There 
is  also  a  fragment  of  a  cross  known  as  the  Fishing  Stone, 
as  well  as  several  elaborately  carved  cross-heads. 

Gosforth  Cross  has  for  centuries  provided  a  source  of 
controversy  and  speculation  for  antiquaries,  but  in  recent 
years  the  subject  has  been  studied  by  some  of  the  greatest 
experts,  and  Professor  Stephens,  of  Copenhagen,  after  see¬ 
ing  the  cross,  pronounced  it  to  be  “one  of  the  costliest 
olden  roods  in  Europe,”  unique  in  all  his  experience, 
and  “  probably  of  7th  century  date  ”.  It  has  a  bound 
devil,  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  and 
they  are  believed  to  be  the  only  two  in  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  considering  the  whole  of  the 
Gosforth  remains,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  “  their 
art  makes  it  hardly  possible  to  regard  them  as  Anglian  ; 
they  connect  in  every  way  with  Irish  Viking  thought  and 
work”.  During  1917  Dr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Collingwood 
made  further  investigations  with  special  reference  to  de¬ 
tails  of  the  carving,  and  corrected  some  previous  opinions. 
The  cross,  which  by  other  eminent  antiquaries  has  been 
described  as  priceless,  is  a  monolith  of  red  sandstone, 
nearly  1 5  ft.  high,  with  a  four-holed  cross  at  the 
summit. 

Grasmere  (W.)  (8  m.  N.W.  from  Windermere  stat.), 
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me  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  beauty  spots  in  Lake- 
and,  should  not  be  seen  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of 
he  annual  sports — the  gathering  which  has  been  named 
‘The  Derby  of  the  Dales”.  On  that  day  Grasmere  is 
nvaded  by  every  imaginable  kind  of  motor  and  horse- 
Irawn  vehicle  bringing  the  crowds  from  distant  places  to 
ee  the  wrestling,  hound-trail,  and  guides’  race  for  which 
jrasmere  is  famous.  At  other  times  nothing  but  delight 
:an  be  gathered  from  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  the  sur- 
ounding  scenery,  with  the  little  lake  in  the  centre  of  its 
ing  of  hills.  In  the  churchyard  lie  the  remains  of 
William  Wordsworth,  and  thousands  every  year  look  on 
he  plain  stone  at  the  head  of  the  grave  ;  there  is  also  a 
nedallion  by  Woolner  inside  the  church. 

If  tradition  may  be  credited,  the  church  (St.  Oswald) 
s  Saxon,  but  there  is  no  known  authority  for  the  as- 
ertion.  That  there  was  a  Norman  church  on  the  site 
s  clear  from  existing  remains  ;  there  are  also  many  quaint 
eminders  of  old  church  life  and  arrangements,  for  the 
oik  in  this  once  remote  dale  made  their  rules  according 
o  their  own  needs.  The  rushbearing  here  has  an  added 
nterest  from  the  fact  that  Wordsworth  had  a  share  in  it 
t  a  time  when  the  spreading  of  rushes  was  a  necessity 
ather  than  a  festival.  The  strewing  was  a  boon  service 
y  the  people  of  the  parish,  just  as  tenants  had  to  give 
oon  days  to  their  manorial  lords.  Probably  the  earliest 
;cord  existing  as  to  Grasmere  rushbearing  is  in  1680, 
'hen  is.  is  set  down  as  spent  “  for  ale  bestowed  on 
lose  who  brought  rushes  to  repair  the  church  The 
arish  was  charged  with  the  cost  (usually  2s.  6d.)  of 
ashes  for  the  church  up  to  1841.  In  the  previous  year 
le  earthen  floor  had  given  place  to  flags,  and  so  there 
as  no  necessity  for  the  “rushing,”  but  it  is  still  kept 
p  as  a  rural  festival. 

At  Dove  Cottage  Wordsworth  lived  from  1799  to 
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1808,  and  was  succeeded  by  de  Quincey.  The  house  is 
now  under  the  guardianship  of  the  National  Trust,  and 
is  used  as  a  Wordsworth  museum.  Brathay,  formerly 
one  of  the  chapelries  of  Grasmere,  is  on  the  Lancashire 
side  of  the  river. 

Grayrigg  (W.),  though  having  the  advantages  of 
a  railway  station,  is  a  scattered  and  sparsely  populated 
district  on  the  fells  N.  of  Kendal.  The  civil  parish 
includes  Dillicar,  Docker,  Lambrigg,  and  Whinfell,  and 
covers  13,000  acres.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  de 
Lancasters,  from  whom  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Windesors  and  Ducketts,  who  held  it  for  a  dozen  genera¬ 
tions,  the  last  of  them  selling  to  the  Lowthers.  The 
earliest  church  of  which  there  is  knowledge  was  a  typical 
fell  chapel  ;  the  present  building  (St.  John),  erected  in 
1838,  was  afterwards  much  improved. 

Great  Musgrave  (W.)  is  probably  best  known  to  the 
outside  world  for  its  annual  gathering  known  as  the 
rushbearing,  a  festival  also  still  carried  on  in  three  other 
Westmorland  villages.  This,  as  already  noted  in  the 
account  of  Grasmere,  commemorates  the  time  when  rushes 
were  used  as  a  covering  for  the  floors  of  most  village 
churches,  but  now  the  place  of  honour  is  given  to  flowers 
made  into  crowns,  which  are  carried  in  procession  and 
deposited  in  the  church,  a  service  always  forming  part 
of  the  day’s  festival.  Musgrave  gave  its  name  to  the 
Musgraves  of  Hartley  Castle  and  now  of  Eden  Hall. 
There  was  a  church  here  in  the  1 3th  century,  and  the 
list  of  rectors  is  unusually  complete  except  in  the  15th 
century.  The  church  (St.  Theobald)  formerly  stood 
close  to  the  Eden,  but  after  many  disastrous  floods  it 
was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  last  century  in  a  better 
situation  on  the  hill.  The  only  memorials  brought  from 
the  old  church  were  a  floriated  cross  of  about  1 200,  and  a 
brass  commemorating  Thomas  Ouds,  a  1 6th  century  rector. 
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Great  Orton  (C.)  (3  m.  N.W.  from  Curthwaite  stat.), 
being  only  5  m.  from  Carlisle,  shared  in  many  of 
the  tribulations  of  the  city,  and  there  was  a  curious 
defence  against  the  Scottish  raiders— if  tradition  may  be 
depended  upon.  The  place  had  a  history  long  before 
that,  as  it  is  supposed  from  discoveries  when  digging  that 
there  was  some  kind  of  Roman  settlement  here.  There 
1  was  a  church  prior  to  1292  ;  in  1886  the  present  church 
(St.  Kentigern)  superseded  the  very  dilapidated  building 
::  which  was  the  successor  to  the  13th  century  structure. 

I  Great  Salkeld  (C.),  or  Salkeld  Regis  as  it  was  styled 
'  in  old  documents  (2  m.  E.  from  Lazonby  and  2  m. 

II  N.W.  from  Langwathby  stats.),  is  pleasantly  placed  on 
1  the  W.  bank  of  the  Eden,  at  the  back  of  Penrith  Fell. 

It  derives  its  principal  interest  from  its  church  (St. 
Cuthbert),  one  of  the  noted  fortified  churches  of  the 
Border,  its  tower  being  obviously  built  and  used  as  a  place 
of  refuge  during  the  Scottish  raids.  Its  walls  are  of  great 
thickness.  The  entrance  to  the  four-storied  tower  is 
from  the  nave  by  a  heavy  iron  grated  door  lined  with 
oak  ;  beneath  the  tower  is  a  dungeon.  The  present 
structure  is  of  great  interest  to  antiquaries,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Archdeacon  Close,  who 
was  rector  from  1 449  to  1 490.  A  weather-worn  Roman 
altar,  preserved  in  the  church,  indicates  that  there  was  a 
church  on  the  site  before  the  Conquest.  Great  Salkeld 
is  one  of  the  places  where  (in  877)  the  body  of  St. 
Cuthbert  temporarily  rested,  and  as  a  result  the  church 
is  dedicated  to  him.  Some  parts  of  the  building,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  pillars  and  capitals  in  the  S.W.  doorway,  are 
attributed  to  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  There  are 
some  pieces  of  parish  armour  preserved  in  the  church, 
including  pott,  gorget,  breast  and  back,  and  sword.  The 
list  of  rectors,  which  goes  back  to  1199,  is  a  particularly 
distinguished  one,  due  to  the  fact  that  from  1292  to 
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1854.  the  living  was  annexed  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Carlisle,  and  was  held  along  with  that  office.  On  the 
hill-side  near  Salkeld  Dykes  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  camp  or  settlement.  There  was  formerly  a  bridge 
across  the  river  from  Great  Salkeld  to  near  the  Alabaster 
Works  in  Addingham  parish,  dating  to  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  but  it  was  long  since  destroyed,  and  only 
disconnected  pieces  of  masonry  remain. 

Greysouthen  (C.)  (1  m.  S.  from  Broughton  Cross  stat.), 
one  of  the  “  Five  Towns  ”  belonging  to  the  ancient  honour 
of  Cockermouth,  once  had  a  colliery  and  a  flax  mill ;  now 
it  is  dependent  entirely  on  agriculture.  At  Moor¬ 
land  Close  was  born  Fletcher  Christian,  one  of  the  leading 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  and  founders  of  Tahita. 

Greystoke  (C.)  (2.  m.  N.W.  from  Blencowe  stat.),  by 
reason  of  its  Barons  and  other  notable  men,  had  a  great 
share  in  making  the  history  of  Cumberland.  It  is  to-day 
the  largest  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  but  formerly 
was  still  greater,  containing  thirteen  townships  and  four 
chapelries.  The  barony,  which  now  exists  for  practical 
purposes  only  in  the  records  of  the  lord,  extended  from 
the  boundaries  of  Penrith  to  Crosthwaite  ;  took  in  the 
parishes  of  Dacre,  Greystoke,  and  part  of  Crosthwaite, 
and  fifteen  manors.  It  passed  through  the  families  of 
Graystock,  Grymthorpe,  Dacre,  and  Howard,  the  latter 
still  holding  it.  The  Castle  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  ;  it  was 
garrisoned  for  the  King  in  the  Civil  Wars,  taken  by  General 
Lambert’s  forces  and  burnt  to  the  ground  by  order  of 
Major  Cholmley.  Cromwell  Holes,  on  the  hill  side 
behind  the  Castle,  indicate  the  place  where  the  cannons 
are  said  to  have  been  placed  during  the  siege.  In 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  Castle  was  rebuilt, 
but  in  1866  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  through  an 
accident.  As  rebuilt  it  is  a  very  handsome  and  picturesque 
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structure,  containing  valuable  portraits  and  other  family 
possessions.  The  park,  of  about  6000  acres,  is  reputed 
to  be  the  largest  enclosure  in  England  which  has  no 
public  road  through  it,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
9  ft.  high. 

The  church  (St.  Andrew)  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  interesting  in  the  county,  and  many  reminders  of 
its  ancient  character  are  to  be  found  on  every  side.  It  was 
collegiate  before  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  so 
continued  till  the  Reformation.  There  are  remains  of 
Norman  work,  and  the  beam  of  the  rood  loft  is  still 
preserved  in  the  chancel  screen.  On  the  floor  at  the 
W.  end  are  two  effigies  in  alabaster,  and  wearing  plate 
irmour.  They  are  regarded  as  representing  the  14th  and 
1 6th  Barons  of  Greystoke.  There  is  a  remarkable 
:ollection  of  ancient  glass  in  the  E.  window,  all  having 
been  gathered  from  the  old  church,  and  put  together  in 
1848,  when  considerable  alterations  were  carried  out  in 
:he  building,  but  still  more  extensive  changes  were  made 
luring  the  restoration,  lasting  about  twenty  years,  and  not 
:ompleted  until  1896.  There  are  two  vestries,  one  above 
he  other,  the  upper  one  clearly  a  living  room  for  a  priest. 

On  the  Church  Road  is  the  Sanctuary  Stone,  which 
or  centuries  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  path.  A  few 
'ears  ago  Mrs.  Leyborne  Popham,  Johnby  Hall,  with 
he  consent  of  those  concerned,  had  the  stone  removed 
or  its  own  safety,  and  placed  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  pro- 
ected  by  an  iron  gate,  and  bearing  an  inscription  telling 
he  history  of  the  stone.  A  mile  to  the  W.  stands 
ireenthwaite  Hall,  long  the  home  of  the  ancient  Halton 
amily,and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  park,  in  the  direction 
if  Skelton,  is  Johnby  Hall,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
4usgraves  and  afterwards  of  the  Wyvils,  Hasells,  and 
dowards.  A  long  mile  down  the  Petteril  valley  from 
ireystoke  is  the  hamlet  of  Little  Blencowe,  the  name 
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given  to  distinguish  it  from  Great  Blencowe,  a  shor 
distance  away  but  in  Dacre  parish.  Its  only  place  of  not< 
is  the  Hall,  now  a  farm-stead,  but  once  a  mansion  o 
considerable  importance.  There  were  two  towers  flank 
ing  the  domestic  buildings,  only  one  of  these  retains  it 
original  form,  and  even  this — on  the  S.W. — presents  ; 
great  crack  from  top  to  bottom.  There  are  numerou 
reminders  of  the  Blencowes,  once  a  family  of  importana 
in  the  county,  who  flourished  so  long  ago  as  the  earlj 
part  of  the  14th  century.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  parish  i 
the  village  of  Penruddock,  with  a  district  church  (A1 
Saints).  The  Presbyterians  early  had  a  meeting  hous< 
here,  and  they  provided  more  than  one  notable  struggh 
in  the  law-courts  against  the  claims  of  the  lords  of  the 
manor.  Troutbeck  is  a  hamlet  chiefly  noted  for  its  cattl 
market,  which  serves  a  wide  radius. 

Grinsdale  (C.)  (3  m.  W.  from  Carlisle  stat.)  is  one  of  th< 
smallest  rural  parishes  in  the  county.  It  was  intersected  b; 
the  Roman  Wall  and  Vallum,  but  there  are  now  few  traces 
Before  the  time  of  Henry  II.  there  was  a  church  here  unde 
Lanercost ;  at  the  Reformation  it  went  to  ruin,  no  service 
being  held  until  1 741.  Bishop  Nicolson  recorded  ii 
1703  that  nothing  was  left  of  the  church  and  chance 
“except  a  good  handsome  stone  table  heretofore  used  fo 
an  altar”.  He  also  stated  that  “half  of  the  churchyari 
seems  to  have  been  carried  off  by  the  river  Eden,”  am 
that  the  parishioners  must  build  a  strong  stone  wall  ti 
preserve  their  dead  from  being  carried  down  the  river 
In  1740  the  church  (St.  Kentigern)  was  rebuilt,  am 
much  improved,  in  1896  ;  it  is  held  with  Kirkandrew’s 
on-Eden. 

Haile  (C.)  (2  m.  N.W.  from  Beckermet  stat.)  contain 
also  the  township  of  Wilton  and  part  of  the  village  0 
Beckermet.  In  1  266  it  was  taken  by  King  John  from  Johi 
de  Hale,  “  by  reason  of  his  trespass,”  and  given  to  Ral 
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de  Bethum,  the  explanation  apparently  being  that  John 
refused  to  recognise  the  rights  of  the  King  to  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  church  of  Haile.  The  property  seems, 
however,  to  have  remained  with  them  long  afterwards 
and  then  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Ponsonbys.  The 
Norman  church  was  appropriated  to  Conishead  Priory  in 
1345.  When  the  plain  building  of  unknown  dedication 
was  replaced  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  small  Roman  altar 
and  an  ancient  cross  were  preserved  by  being  built  into 
the  vestry  wall. 

Hardknott  Castle  (C.),  on  the  mountain  road  between 
Eskdale  and  Langdale,  has  provided  much  material  for 
disputing  among  antiquaries,  for  though  the  place  had 
clearly  been  a  stronghold  of  some  kind,  and  was  reputed 
as  a  Roman  fort,  the  situation  seemed  so  far  away  from 
any  populous  district  as  to  make  such  an  idea  improbable, 
as  it  was  800  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  efforts  of  the  two 
counties’  Antiquarian  Society,  however,  put  all  doubts 
aside.  It  was  found  that  the  camp  was  360  ft.  square, 
with  a  tower  in  each  corner,  and  extensive  buildings. 
Being  on  the  direct  road  from  Ravenglass  to  Kendal,  and 
many  other  places  inland,  it  possessed  an  importance  now 
apt  to  be  overlooked. 

Harrington  (C.),  now  an  extremely  prosperous  little 
town,  practically  a  suburb  of  Workington,  owes  its  rise 
to  the  coal  and  iron  trades,  with  something  to  shipping. 
The  manor  was  given  by  the  Lords  of  Kendal  to  the 
Harringtons,  or  Haveringtons,  who  were  an  important 
family  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  Afterwards  it 
passed  to  the  Curwens,  who  did  much  to  develop  the 
:oal  trade,  but  the  progress  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades 
’  tame  from  outside.  The  old  church  (St.  Mary),  a  mean 
tnd  unworthy  building,  although  it  was  of  ancient  founda¬ 
tion,  was  largely  swept  away  in  1884-1S85.  The  prin- 
■  tipal  reminder  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  place  is  the 
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font,  attributed  to  I  200  ;  in  the  old  church  it  was  buil 
into  the  tower.  One  of  the  bells  is  dated  1670.  Th> 
present  Rector  (1920)  has  held  the  living  for  fifty-eigh 
years,  a  longer  period  than  any  other  clergyman  nov 
holding  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle. 

Haweswater  (W.)  (7  m.  N.W.  from  Shap  stat.),  bein; 
away  from  the  usual  tourist  routes,  is  one  of  the  leas 
known  lakes.  This  is  the  more  surprising  as  it  is  verj 
beautiful  from  whichever  point  the  view  is  taken,  but  i 
is  best  seen  from  the  hills  about  Measand.  Haweswate 
is  the  property  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  boating  is  no 
allowed  ;  it  is  almost  cut  in  two  near  the  middle  by  ; 
tongue  of  land  from  the  W.,  this  making  the  Higl 
Water  and  the  Low  Water.  The  length  of  the  lake  i: 
2^  m.,  with  a  breadth  at  the  widest  part  of  600  yds 
and  a  maximum  depth  of  103  ft.  opposite  Nook  Syke 
Mr.  Jacob  Thompson,  the  Westmorland  artist,  introducec 
portions  of  the  lake  and  the  surrounding  hills  into  man) 
of  his  pictures.  Within  the  next  few  years,  however.  ii| 
is  certain  that  Haweswater  will  be  as  greatly  changed  a; 
was  Thirlmere,  as  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  is  apply¬ 
ing  to  Parliament  for  power  to  purchase  the  lake  and  the 
whole  of  its  watershed,  extending  to  30  sq.  m.,  as  ; 
means  of  adding  to  the  water  supply  of  the  city. 

Hayton  (C.)  (2^  m.  W.  from  Aspatria  stat.),  a 
pleasantly  situated  parish  on  the  road  to  the  Solway,  was 
formed  some  fifty  years  ago  out  of  the  Aspatria  area.  Its 
only  ancient  building  is  Hayton  Castle,  which,  though 
now  a  farm-house,  still  retains  many  of  its  former  features, 
and  is  a  very  interesting  structure.  It  suffered  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  Civil  Wars.  Its  history  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  the  Mulcasters,  Tilliols,  and  Musgraves,  the 
latter  living  here  for  more  than  three  centuries.  The 
modern  church  (St.  James)  is  of  a  better  character  than 
most  village  places  of  worship. 
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Hay  ton  (C.)  (2§  m.  S.W.  from  Brampton  stat.)  pos¬ 
sesses  a  Castle  Hill  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
outpost  for  the  protection  of  Edmond  Castle,  though  this 
rests  solely  on  tradition.  There  was  a  pre-Reformation 
church  (St.  Mary),  rebuilt  in  1780,  and  again  in  1888. 

I  There  were  some  curious  customs  connected  with  the 
tithes.  The  lessees  of  the  small  tithes  had  three  times  in 
the  year  to  distribute  ale  among  the  parishioners,  48 
gallons  altogether  being  given  away.  Little  Corby, 
Faugh,  Fenton,  Heads  Nook,  and  Talkin  are  hamlets  in 
the  parish. 

Helsington  (W.)  (3  m.  S.  from  Kendal  stat.),  which 
has  the  village  of  Brigsteer  as  its  centre  of  population, 
must  have  been  of  considerable  importance  many  centuries 
ago,  and,  as  the  name  indicates,  it  was  the  home  or 
settlement  of  the  Helsingas,  who  came  from  Sweden. 

1  The  principal  house  in  the  parish  is  Sizergh  Castle,  the 
;  home  of  the  Stricklands  who  for  twenty-five  generations 
have  been  resident  in  Westmorland.  Migrating  from 
the  part  of  Morland  from  which  they  take  their  name, 
4  they  went  to  Sizergh  about  1239,  when  William  de 
tStyrkland  married  Elizabeth  Deincurt,  and  ever  since 
:hey  have  lived  at  Sizergh,  the  descent  having  always  been 
;hrough  the  male  line.  The  Castle  tower  is  believed  to 
lave  been  built  by  Sir  Walter  about  1362,  other  parts 
;;  leing  added  at  different  periods.  The  members  of  this 
Is  >ld  family  have  occupied  high  positions  in  the  county, 

:  nd  others  represented  Westmorland  in  Parliament,  while 
hey  have  had  worthy  representatives  in  the  Army  and 
}  he  Church,  one  of  the  latter  being  William  Strickland, 
dishop  of  Carlisle,  while  Thomas  was  Bishop  of  Namur, 
tk  n  recent  years  the  Castle  was  unoccupied,  during  the  time 
i  he  owner,  Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  was  Governor  of 
:  Tsmania  and  afterwards  of  New  South  Wales.  The  house 
ccupies  a  fine  situation,  and  contains  almost  priceless 
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family  treasures,  including  pictures  and  manuscripts. 
Sir  Gerald  modernised  the  house  without  interfering 
with  its  historical  features.  The  remarkable  panelling 
from  the  Inlaid  Room  was  sold  by  a  previous  owner  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Helsington  church  (St. 
John)  was  built  in  1726,  and  afterwards  twice  restored. 

Helvellyn  (C.  and  W.)  is  the  third  highest  mountain 
in  England  (3118  ft.),  Sea  Fell  Pike  and  Sea  Fell  being 
respectively  92  ft.  and  44  ft.  higher.  It  is  not  difficult 
of  ascent  by  any  of  the  usual  tracks  provided  reasonable 
care  is  used,  but  great  danger  attends  the  attempt  to  walk 
across  Swirrel  Edge  and  Striding  Edge  in  mists  or  high 
winds.  Both  are  narrow  walls  or  ridges  of  rock,  the 
former  connecting  Helvellyn  with  Catchedecam.  On 
the  N.  side  of  Swirrel  Edge  lies  Kepplecove  Tarn,  and  on 
the  S.,  between  the  two  Edges,  is  Red  Tarn.  It  was  on 
the  shore  of  this  tarn  in  1805  that  the  body  of  Charles 
Gough,  a  young  Manchester  naturalist,  was  found  after  it 
had  lain  for  three  months,  attended  only  by  his  little  dog. 
Gough  lost  his  life  while  trying  to  cross  from  Patterdale 
to  Wythburn  in  a  hail-storm,  and  the  pathetic  incident 
suggested  the  well-known  poems,  “  I  climbed  the  dark 
brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn,”  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Wordsworth’s  “  Fidelity  ”. 

On  the  S.W.  side  the  mountain  may  be  easily  climbed 
from  Patterdale  or  Grasmere  via  the  lonely  Grisdale  Tarn, 
in  the  depression  between  Dolly  Wagon  Pike  and  Fair- 
field.  Close  by  this  tarn  is  a  large  stone,  not  very 
readily  found,  on  which  is  an  inscription  recording  the 
fact  that  at  that  point  William  Wordsworth  parted  from 
his  brother  John  when  the  latter  was  leaving  on  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  voyage,  his  ship,  the  “  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
gavenny,”  being  wrecked  in  February,  1 805,  off  Portland 
Bill  and  almost  all  on  board  were  lost.  Another  usual 
route  starts  behind  the  church  at  Wythburn  ;  a  third  is 
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from  Thirlspot,  while  not  the  least  pleasing  though  per¬ 
haps  the  hardest,  is  from  Stanah  Farm  at  the  end  of  St. 
John’s  Vale,  thence  to  the  top  of  Sticks  Pass,  afterwards 
striking  directly  to  the  right,  and  so  over  the  rough 
ground  till  the  summit  is  reached.  There  are  also  two 
routes  from  Patterdale,  one  being  by  way  of  Greenside 
Mines,  and  the  other  reaching  Striding  Edge. 

The  views  from  the  top  of  Helvellyn  are  more  extensive 
than  can  be  gained  from  most  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  mountains,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
less  hemmed  in  by  other  heights.  On  the  E.  the  view  is 
closed  by  Cross  Fell  and  the  hills  around  Kirkby  Stephen  ; 
to  the  S.  Morecambe  Bay  and  the  Irish  Sea,  with  Black 
Combe  and  thence  to  the  Sea  Fell  group  takes  in  a  big 
sweep  ;  and  to  the  W.  the  Solway  and  the  Dumfriesshire 
hills,  with  many  heights  in  the  nearer  distance. 

Hensingham  (C.)  (2  m.  E.  from  Whitehaven  stat.)  is 
one  of  the  many  districts  flourishing  as  the  result  of  the 
I  coal  and  iron  trade  development,  and  the  shipping  in 
:he  adjoining  town  of  Whitehaven.  In  this,  at  that  time 
zery  remote,  village  was  born  in  1519,  Edmund  Grindal, 
,vho  became  successively  Bishop  of  London  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  and  Canterbury;  he  was  the  founder  of 
St.  Bees  School.  The  church  (St.  John  the  Evangelist) 
vas  built  about  1790,  but  was  replaced  by  a  handsome 
milding  a  few  years  ago.  Weddicar,  formerly  a  hamlet 
>f  Murton,  with  a  chapel  of  its  own  in  the  13th  century, 
s  now  part  of  the  parish  of  Hensingham. 

H esket-in-the-Forest  (C.)  (2  m.  E.  from  Southwaite 
tat.),  as  its  name  indicates,  was  within  the  Forest  of 
nglewood,  in  which  it  must  have  been  the  central 
ettlement  or  village,  and  most  of  its  history  is  associated 
zith  the  affairs  of  that  once  vast  area  devoted  to  sport, 
ts  six  townships  make  Hesket  one  of  the  largest  parishes 
i  the  county.  Apart  from  its  history  there  is  little  of 
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note,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  richest  | 
agricultural  districts  in  Cumberland.  The  church, 
which  stands  close  to  the  main  road  from  Penrith  to 
Carlisle,  was  recently  restored.  There  was  a  chapel 
here  under  St.  Mary’s,  Carlisle — 9  m.  away — in 
early  days,  the  district  becoming  a  separate  parish  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  A  curious  tradition  accounts 
for  the  erection  of  the  first  church  (St.  Mary’s).  Plague 
raged  in  the  country  districts,  and  when  the  people  took 
their  dead  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary’s 
the  Mayor  and  citizens  shut  the  gates  against  them,  and 
from  the  walls  ordered  the  bearers  to  take  the  bodies  back. 
This  perforce  was  done,  and  the  burial  took  place  at 
what  was  then  known  as  Walling  Stone.  Afterwards 
the  ground  was  properly  set  out,  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Kite,  and  a  chapel  built.  Eastward,  near  to  the  Eden, 
is  Armathwaite  Chapel  (Christ  and  the  Virgin),  an 
ancient  building  which  was  rebuilt  in  1688.  Always 
very  plain,  and  apparently  for  long  periods  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  sad  condition,  it  has  now  been  much 
improved.  At  Calthwaite,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
parish,  a  new  church  has  been  built,  but  the  parish  is 
undivided. 

The  most  important  building  in  the  beautiful  village 
of  Armathwaite  is  the  Castle,  owned  for  a  long  time 
by  the  Skeltons,  who  in  their  day  were  among  the  first 
families  in  the  county.  John  Skelton,  Poet-Laureate 
to  Henry  VIII,  is  said  to  have  been  born  here.  An 
ancient  sword  was  formerly  preserved  at  Armathwaite 
Castle,  and  the  tradition  is  that  it  was  left  here  by 
Edward  II.  Other  houses  of  note  in  the  parish  are 
Nunclose,  now  a  farm-house,  whose  name  preserves  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  gift  of  William  Rufus  to  the  nuns 
of  Ermathwayte,  otherwise  Nunnery,  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Ainstable  ;  Barrock  Park,  and  Calthwaite  Hall. 
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Tarn  Wadling  stood  near  the  road  leading  from  Hesket 
to  Armathwaite  ;  it  was  drained  about  a  century  ago 
and  turned  into  excellent  agricultural  land.  On  its 
banks  was  Castle  Hewin,  the  scene  of  the  well-known 
Border  ballad,  “  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine  ”.  Close 
to  the  Carlisle  road  stood  the  Court  Thorn,  the  scene  of 
the  Ancient  Forest  Court  held  annually  on  June  u. 
The  proceedings  at  this  gathering  appear  to  have  been  of 
a  very  picturesque  character,  ending  with  the  procession 
of  the  Red  Spear  Knights,  of  whom  mention  is  made 
in  the  account  of  Castle  Sowerby. 

Heversham  (W.),  described  as  Euresham  in  Domesday 
Book,  has,  so  long  as  written  history  runs,  been  a  place  of 
note  in  South  Westmorland.  It  was  originally  a  very 
large  parish,  with  three  chapels  of  ease  and  seven  town¬ 
ships,  but  two  of  the  chapelries  are  now  separate  parishes. 
The  village  is  in  a  pleasant  situation  on  the  road  from 
Kendal  to  the  S.  The  manor  was  part  of  the  extensive 
domains  of  Tosti,  Earl  of  Northumberland  ;  afterwards  it 
passed  through  many  hands.  One  of  these  owners,  William 
de  Wyndesore,  built  Heversham  Hall,  and  died  there  in 
1384.  The  Hall  is  now  a  farm-house.  Heversham  is 
chiefly  known  for  its  church  and  Grammar  School.  There 
was  a  church  (St.  Mary)  here  in  the  12th  century,  and  it 
1  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  St.  Bees  in  1 190,  and  also  in 
the  confirmation  of  certain  churches  given  by  Gilbert, 
son  of  Reinfred,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  York,  in 
1 200.  After  the  dissolution  the  patronage  was  vested 
by  Queen  Mary  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The 
church  was  to  a  large  extent  destroyed  by  fire  “  through 
the  negligence  of  a  careless  workman,”  in  the  summer  of 
1601.  After  being  rebuilt  it  was  several  times  improved. 
The  most  noteworthy  feature  now  is  the  Anglian  cross- 
shaft,  56  ins.  high  and  n  ins.  wide,  built  in  the  porch. 
The  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley  says  that  though  the  carving 
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is  of  the  kind  which  appears  on  the  crosses  of  Bewcastle 
and  Ruthwell  (Dumfries),  “  I  do  not  know  of  any  design 
so  pure,  so  free  from  the  possibility  of  any  admixture 
of  legend,  amongst  any  of  our  recent  discoveries  There 
is  a  sundial  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  in  the  churchyard, 
which  is  thought  to  be  part  of  the  original  cross. 

The  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  1613  by  Edward 
Wilson,  Nether  Levens,  who  provided  exhibitions  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
The  present  building  is  modern.  The  school  has  sent 
out  a  great  number  of  boys  who  have  become  famous  in 
the  Church  (including  several  Bishops),  the  Universities, 
and  the  law.  Hincaster,  in  this  parish,  is  shown  by  the 
name  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Castle,  but  of  this  no 
trace  remains. 

High  Street  (W.)  is  a  long  mountain  range  stretching 
from  Troutbeck  Valley  to  the  Barton  Fells,  and  along  its 
entire  length  there  was  an  important  Roman  road, 
portions  of  which  can  be  still  distinctly  traced.  Over  a 
large  part  of  it  the  red  deer  from  Martindale  Forest 
range  without  hindrance.  It  is  a  wild  but  most  beautiful 
country-side. 

Hilton-cum-Murton  (W.)  (3  m.  E.  from  Appleby 
stats.),  with  its  sentinel-like  Murton  Pike  standing  clear 
of  the  Cross  Fell  range,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  1949  ft., 
is  another  of  the  wide-spreading  parishes  reaching  to  the 
Yorkshire  boundary.  It  is  a  geologist’s  paradise,  with 
its  vast  expanse  of  High  Cup  (or  Cope)  Nick,  the  great 1 
natural  battlements  topped  by  Narrowgate  Beacon.  1 
There  are  many  indications  of  the  once  very  prosperous 
but  now  non-existent  lead-mining  industry.  The 
church  (St.  John  Baptist)  was  built  sixty  years  ago. 

Holme  (W.)  shares  a  railway  station  with  Burton,  of 
which  it  was  a  part  until  1864.  Besides  agriculture 
there  are  several  industries  in  the  village.  The  church 
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(Holy  Trinity),  built  in  1839  as  a  chapel  of  ease,  has 
within  recent  years  been  much  improved. 

Holme  Eden  (C.)  is  a  modern  parish  taken  from 
t  Wetheral  and  Hayton,  with  some  manufacturing  interests. 
The  church  (St.  Paul)  is  modern,  in  the  Norman  style  with 
a  high  tower,  and  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  P. 
Dixon,  whose  family  have  long  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
t  There  is  a  fine  Roman  Catholic  Church,  built  largely 
through  the  influence  of  the  Howard  family. 

Holme  Low  or  Holme  St.  Paul's  (C.)  (2  m.  N.E. 
from  Silloth  stat.)  was  one  of  the  districts  taken  from  the 
ancient  parish  of  Holme  Cultram.  It  is  very  pleasantly 
situated  to  the  E.  of  Silloth,  and  is  entirely  agricultural. 
The  church  (St.  Paul),  built  in  1844,  possesses  some 
particularly  good  stained  glass. 

Holme  St.  Cuthbert  (C.)  (3  m.  S.  from  Silloth  stat.), 
standing  on  the  shore  of  the  Solway,  was  the  western 
extremity  of  the  once  great  parish  of  Abbey  Holme. 
There  was  a  Roman  station  of  some  kind  at  Mowbray, 
as  shown  by  the  numerous  discoveries  of  stones  both 
there  and  at  Beckfoot.  The  church  (St.  Cuthbert) 
was  built  in  1845,  but  there  was  a  chapel  here  before 
the  Reformation. 

Houghton  (C.)  (2  m.  N.E.  from  Carlisle  stat.)  was 
formed  from  the  parish  of  Stanwix.  Except  the  church  (St. 
John  the  Evangelist)  there  is  little  of  note ;  this  was  built  by 
subscription  in  1840,  and  is  of  very  pleasing  appearance. 

Hugill  (W.),  on  the  road  from  Kendal  to  Windermere, 
is  the  only  ecclesiastical  parish  in  the  diocese  without  a 
definite  name,  the  title  being  invariably  “  Hugill  or 
Ings,”  and  the  two  names  are  used  indifferently.  Ings 
is  a  township  in  the  parish.  There  was  a  church  before 
1665  ;  it  was  followed  by  one  (St.  Ann)  erected  by 
Robert  Bateman,  the  “  parish  boy  ”  of  whom  Words¬ 
worth  wrote  :  — 
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At  the  church  door 

They  made  a  gathering  for  him,  shillings,  pence 

And  half  pence,  wherewith  the  neighbours  bought 

A  basket  which  they  filled  with  pedlar's  ware. 

He  went  with  it  to  London,  acquired  wealth,  built 
Reston  Hall,  in  Hugill  parish  and  became  a  benefactor 
to  his  native  place,  but  was  poisoned  by  the  captain  of 
one  of  his  own  ships  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Bate¬ 
man’s  church  was  enlarged  about  forty  years  ago,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  restored.  Early  in  1881  a  pre¬ 
historic  fortified  village,  supposed  to  be  British,  was 
discovered  on  the  farm  at  High  Hugill.  It  covered 
nearly  2  acres,  and  in  form  was  similar  to  one  at 
Grimspound,  on  Dartmoor. 

Hutton-in-the-Forest  (C.)  (2-!  m.  N.W.  from 
Plumpton  stat.),  in  a  rich  agricultural  district,  was  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  numerous  other  Huttons 
in  the  two  counties.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  within 
what  was  the  once  vast  Forest  of  Inglewood,  the  earliest 
known  possessors  being  the  Hotons,  who  were  bow- 
bearers  and  rangers  of  the  forest,  one  of  the  conditions 
of  their  tenure  being  that  they  should  keep  the  forest  of 
the  Hay  of  Plumpton,  and  hold  the  stirrup  of  the 
King’s  saddle  when  he  mounted  his  horse  in  the  Castle 
of  Carlisle.  In  1605  the  manor  passed  by  purchase 
from  the  Huttons  to  the  Fletchers  of  Cockermouth,  who 
married  into  the  Vane  family,  and  it  has  since  remained 
with  them.  The  Hall  is  a  very  handsome  mansion,  with 
a  large  lake  in  front,  and  contains  a  choice  collection  of 
family  treasures.  There  was  probably  a  church  here  in 
the  1 2th  century,  and  the  present  building  (St.  James) 
was  erected  about  200  years  ago.  Practically  the  only 
relics  remaining  of  the  old  church  are  a  portion  of  a  cross 
and  a  slab  with  floriated  cross.  In  1867  the  church  was 
almost  rebuilt  by  Sir  H.  R.  Vane,  Bart. 
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Hutton  John  (C.)  (i^  m.  S.E.  from  Penruddock 
I  stat.),  on  the  road  from  Greystoke  to  Ullswater,  stands 
I  in  a  beautiful  situation,  on  the  hill-side  looking  down  the 
Dacre  valley  in  one  direction,  and  towards  Mell  Fell  in 
the  other.  Originally  the  seat  of  the  Huttons,  who  were 
said  by  Sandford  to  have  been  here  before  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Hudlestons  of  Millom,  who  still  hold  it.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years  it  was  the  residence  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Lowther,  when  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Hutton  John  was  the  last  of  the  chain  of  Border  towers 
which  extended  along  the  Eamont  and  Eden  right  away 
to  Pendragon  Castle,  in  the  Westmorland  valley  of 
Mallerstang.  Father  John  Hudleston,  who  had  a  large 
share  in  saving  King  Charles  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
was  of  this  family,  and  his  portrait  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  is  preserved  in  the  house.  Another  precious 
possession  of  the  family  is  a  clock,  the  gift  of  Princess 
(afterwards  Queen)  Mary,  to  her  god-daughter,  Miss 
Hutton,  through  whom  Hutton  John  passed  to  its 
present  owners. 

Hutton  Roof  (C.)  (4  m.  N.W.  from  Troutbeck  stat.) 
s  one  of  the  scattered  townships  in  the  parish  of  Grey- 
itoke,  without  any  marked  features,  being  entirely 
igricultural.  The  Rev.  Theodore  Bayley  Hardy,  one  of 
he  heroic  figures  of  the  Great  War,  was  incumbent  of 
dutton  Roof  from  1 9 1  3  to  1 9 1 8.  At  the  age  of  fifty  he 
von,  as  an  army  chaplain,  the  V.C.,  D.S.O.,  and  M.C., 
md  died  of  wounds  received  in  action. 

Hutton  Roof  (W.),  running  with  the  Lancashire 
'  >oundary,  is  a  very  hilly  district.  Formerly  there  was 
>robably  a  large  park,  or  chase,  which  is  only  kept  in 
1  nind  by  the  name  of  Park  House.  At  Grass  Slacks  the 
late  Bishop  Ware  found  what  was  considered  to  be  the 
ite  of  a  British  camp  covering  two-thirds  of  an  acre  ;  part 
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of  another  building  was  deemed  to  be  the  remains  of 
Celtic  church.  There  was  doubtless  a  church  at  Hutto 
Roof  at  a  very  early  period,  as  the  manor  was  given  b 
Ivo  de  Tallbois  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  but  nothin 
is  known  of  any  structure  until  1757  when  was  built  th 
chapel  which  thirty-six  years  ago  was  replaced  by  th 
present  neat  church  (St.  John). 

Inglewood  Forest  (C.),  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  th 
northern  counties,  has  long  since  disappeared  except  b 
name.  A  royal  possession  from  before  the  Conquesi 
successive  monarchs  divided  it  out  into  manors,  whici 
were  granted  under  a  variety  of  obligations.  The  earlies 
records  concerning  it  says  it  was  “  a  goodly  great  forest,  ful 
of  woods,  roe  deer,  and  fallow,  wild  swine,  and  all  manne  1 
of  wild  beasts  ”.  Deer  were  so  plentiful  that  Edward 
is  declared  to  have  killed  200  bucks  within  a  few  days 
The  forest  took  in  practically  the  whole  of  the  countrj 
from  the  Eden  in  the  E.  to  near  Wigton  in  the  W. 
and  from  Carlisle  in  the  N.  to  the  Eamont  in  th< 
S.  The  history  of  the  forest  provides  some  remark 
ably  curious  facts,  and  during  recent  years  much  historica 
material  previously  unknown  concerning  it  has  beer 
brought  to  light.  In  comparatively  modern  times  it  wa: 
the  property  of  the  Portlands,  who  received  a  grant  ir 
1696  ;  in  1787  they  sold  it  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  is  still  the  overlord.  The  last  tree  of  the  forest  fell 
on  Wragmire  Moss  on  June  13,  1823.  It  was  an  oak. 
whose  age  was  estimated  at  700  to  800  years.  Jefferson, 
the  author  of  the  “  History  of  Leath  Ward,”  recorded  in 
1840  that  he  possessed  “a  cabinet  the  panels  of  which 
were  made  of  the  heart  of  this  fine  old  oak  ”. 

Ireby  (C.)  (3  m.  S.E.  from  Mealsgate  stat.)  is  one  oi 
the  numerous  places  in  the  two  counties  that  were  once 
market  towns  but  are  now  only  villages.  For  Ireby  the 
market  charter  was  granted  in  1237  to  William  de  Ireby, 
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=  and  in  the  1 6th  century  it  seems  to  have  been  a  formid- 
1  able  rival  to  both  Wigton  and  Cockermouth.  This  is  not 

I  surprising  if  the  story  of  the  historian  Denton  was  true, 

'  that  Ireby  market  was  not  only  well  supplied,  but  that  the 

II  grain  was  sold  by  a  larger  measure  and  at  a  cheaper  rate 
'  than  at  any  market  in  the  N.  At  High  Ireby  lived  for 

a  long  time  the  famous  John  Peel,  the  hunter.  There 
"  was  a  Norman  church  in  the  parish  ;  in  the  building 
'  (St.  James)  erected  in  1846  and  since  restored  are 
;  some  remains  of  old  work,  including  font,  piscina, 
and  a  monumental  stone  to  the  memory  of  John  de 
Ireby. 

Irthington  (C.)  (4  m.  N.E.  from  Brampton  Junction 
stat.)  has  many  place-names  showing  its  connection  with 
the  Roman  Wall,  which  passes  through  the  parish.  There 
was  an  ancient  castle,  but  the  only  trace  now  left  is  the 
motte.  In  the  church  (St.  Kentigern)  a  good  deal  of 
Norman  work  remains,  especially  the  chancel  arch  ;  much 
of  the  building  material  came  from  the  Wall. 

Irton  (C.),  one  of  the  smallest  rural  parishes  in  the 
diocese,  derives1  its  name  from  the  Irt  which  flows  through 
the  district,  dividing  Irton  and  the  township  of  Santon- 
with-Melthwaite.  In  this  stream  for  a  long  time  pearl¬ 
bearing  mussels  have  been  found,  though  not  for  many 
years  past.  The  Irton  family  held  the  manor  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  to  about  fifty  years  ago.  Bishop 
Irton,  of  Carlisle,  who  died  in  1292,  was  a  member  of 
this  family.  Irton  Hall  was  built  in  the  14th  and  1 6th 
centuries,  and  Samuel  Irton  in  1764  put  it  on  record  that 
he  was  “  above  twenty  years  collecting  ”  the  materials  for 
a  window  in  the  family  chapel.  Santon  is  better  known 
as  the  village  of  Holmrook,  the  seat  of  the  Lutwidge 
family.  A  church  was  in  existence  in  1227;  the  present 
one  (St.  Paul)  is  modern.  Irton  Standing  Cross  ranks 
next  to  that  of  Gosforth  both  for  size  and  preservation. 
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It  is  extremely  ornate  ;  the  shaft  is  7^  ft.  high,  and  th 
Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  fr 
be  “  an  Anglo-Saxon  work  of  art 

Isel  (C.)  (2  m.  N.W.  from  Bassenthwaite  Lake  stat. 
stands  in  a  beautiful  situation,  away  from  the  world,  it 
the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  a  couple  of  miles  below  Bassen  t 
thwaite  Lake.  Its  townships  include  Redmain,  Sunder 
land,  Blindcrake,  and  Old  Park  ;  the  first  three  beinj 
scattered  villages  on  the  higher  part  of  the  parish.  Ise 
Hall  is  a  most  imposing  and  striking  building  near  the 
river,  and  both  its  situation  and  architecture  show  that 
those  who  built  it  had  security  as  their  chief  aim.  The 
oldest  portion  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  Elizabethan.  Still  more  interesting  is  the 
church  (St.  Michael),  with  its  Norman  tower  and  chancel 
arch.  In  the  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  brass  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Thomas  Sands  (1415).  On  the  jamb  of  the  S. 
window  of  the  chancel  are  three  dials  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  used  to  mark  the  canonical  hours.  Another 
very  unusual  relic  is  the  “  Triskele  ”  fragment,  one  of  the 
earliest  devices  on  Christian  monuments,  and  in  the  W. 
wall  of  the  porch  is  a  spiral  cross  fragment. 

Ivegill  (C.)  (3  m.  W.  from  Southwaite  stat.)  is  in  an 
extremely  pleasant  district.  The  most  notable  house  in 
the  present  parish,  which  was  taken  from  Dalston,  is  High 
Head  Castle.  The  first  mention  of  it  occurs  in  1326,  and 
licence  to  crenellate  was  granted  to  William  L’Engleys  six¬ 
teen  years  later.  During  the  next  two  centuries  there  were 
numerous  alterations  and  extensions,  and  the  Richmonds 
who  long  held  the  property,  made  considerable  alterations 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  pele-tower  was 
destroyed  and  the  house  rebuilt  by  John  Brougham,  who 
adopted  the  Italian  style.  A  chapel  was  founded  by 
L’Engleys  at  High  Head  in  1338,  and  this  (or  its  suc¬ 
cessors)  was  used  until  1 868,  when  Ivegill  and  its  neigh- 
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bourhood  was  made  a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish,  and 
Christ  Church  was  built  at  Ivegill. 

KENDAL  (W.)  in  its  present  form  bears  no  re¬ 
lationship  to  its  former  boundaries,  which  included  a 
:  large  number  of  townships  and  chapelries.  In  the  Roman 
i  era  it  was  an  important  station,  of  which  there  are  still 
’■  remains  at  Water  Crook.  That  this  was  a  place  of  great 
(strength  may  be  seen  from  even  a  superficial  inspection 
:  of  the  site,  its  measurements  being  500  ft.  by  380  ft. 

;  There  were  also  forts  at  Castlesteads  and  Coneybeds. 
Then  the  Saxons  and  Normans  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  district,  and  century  after  century  the  town  was  the 
scene  of  important  events.  Early  in  the  14th  century 
it  became  one  of  the  centres  (perhaps  the  first)  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  England,  and  its  trade  was  ex¬ 
traordinary,  having  regard  to  the  times.  This  industrial 
pre-eminence  was  long  maintained  by  means  of  the  Guilds, 
while  the  Corporation,  established  under  charter  of 
Elizabeth  in  1576,  did  much  to  foster  trade,  though 
not  by  methods  that  are  regarded  with  favour  to-day. 
Other  times,  other  manners,  and  according  to  the  period 
Kendal  was  always  to  the  fore  in  commercial  matters. 
The  town  has  now  a  very  varied  range  of  industries,  a 
diversity  which  helps  to  prevent  the  periodical  depressions 
that  come  on  districts  dependent  on  one  trade. 

Laid  out  with  more  regularity  than  is  usually  the  case 
even  with  places  of  less  antiquity,  “the  old  grey  town  ” 
is  in  a  picturesque  district  in  the  valley  of  the  Kent.  The 
Eastern  side  is  crowned  by  the  Castle.  It  was  a  Norman 
building  of  the  late  1  ith  or  early  12th  centuries,  of  stone 
from  the  local  fells,  with  a  good  deal  from  the  adjoining 
Roman  ruins.  The  Castle  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  King  John  by  Gilbert  FitzReinfred,  afterwards  restored 
to  the  Lancasters,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  de  Ross 
family  and  thence  to  the  Parrs.  It  is  commonly  believed 
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that  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  the  last  wife  of  Henry  VIII 
was  born  here.  She  certainly  lived  in  the  Castle,  whicl 
remained  in  her  family  for  more  than  forty  years  after 
wards.  Gradually  it  shared  the  fate  common  to  mos 
ancient  buildings,  and  now  only  a  few  walls  remain.  Th< 
Castle  estate  is  used  as  a  public  recreation  ground. 

Kendal  Church  (Holy  Trinity)  with  its  four  chapels 
three  of  which  belonged  to  the  old  families  of  Strickland, 1 
Parr,  and  Bellingham,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  seats  about  1400  people.  Although  tradition 
says  there  was  a  Saxon  church  here,  direct  evidence  is 
lacking.  There  was  a  Norman  church,  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  rebuilt  in  succeeding  centuries.  The  town  had. 
formerly  several  chapels,  but  all  have  disappeared  ;  their 
places  are  taken  by  two  large  modern  churches  of  St. 
George  (following  a  chapel  so  named  and  erected  in  1754) 
and  St.  Thomas,  and  the  chapel  of  Allhallows.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  always  been  strong  in  Kendal  and 
district,  and  have  a  handsome  church  ;  other  Noncon¬ 
formist  denominations  have  unusually  interesting  local 
associations. 

Next  to  the  old  church  the  most  striking  building  in 
the  borough  is  the  Town  Hall.  Its  16th  century  pre¬ 
decessor  was  the  Moot  Hall.  More  than  half  the  cost 
of  the  present  imposing  structure  was  provided  a  little 
over  twenty  years  ago  by  Alderman  Bindloss,  Mayor  at 
the  time.  There  are  eleven  bells  in  the  tower.  A  large 
open  space  is  provided  in  the  grounds  of  Abbot  Hall,  an 
18th  century  mansion  formerly  belonging  to  the  Wilsons 
of  Dallam  Tower  ;  the  estate  was  purchased  by  the  Cor-  1 
poration  for  public  purposes.  Among  the  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  are  the  Sleddale  Almshouses,  the  Howard 
Orphan  Home,  and  the  Grammar  School.  The  latter 
stands  on  the  road  to  Oxenholme,  and  was  founded  by 
Adam  Pennington  in  1525  on  a  site  near  the  church. 
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n  1886  it  came  under  a  new  scheme,  and  is  now  a  very 
rosperous  institution. 

Kendal  was  the  birthplace  of  many  notable  people, 
n  addition  to  members  of  the  Parr  family  there  were 
arnaby  Potter,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  ;  his  nephew,  Chris- 
jpher  Potter,  Provost  of  Queen’s  College,  and  Dean  of 
Worcester  and  Durham  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Shaw  ;  Dr.  Anthony 
iskew  ;  Sir  Alan  Chambre,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  ;  John  Gough,  the  “  blind  philo- 
apher”  ;  John  Bell,  who  made  a  fortune  of  £ 200,000 
t  the  Bar  ;  William  Hudson  and  John  Wilson,  both 
oor  boys  who  became  famous  for  their  knowledge  of 
otany. 

Kentmere  (W.)  (6  m.  N.  from  Staveley  stat.),  the  long 
arrow  valley  leading  from  Staveley  to  Haweswater,  had 
p  to  almost  within  living  memory  the  “  mere  ”  which 
arms  part  of  its  name,  but  it  was  drained  and  the  land 
i  under  cultivation,  there  being  now  only  a  large  reservoir 
ar  the  purposes  of  the  mills.  There  was  a  Norman 
hurch  here,  if  not  a  still  earlier  one.  The  present  plain 
uilding  (St.  Cuthbert)  has  walls  5  ft.  thick.  Kentmere 
dll  always  be  noted  as  the  home  of  the  Gilpins  from  the 
me  of  King  John.  One  of  them  was  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
anbassador  to  Holland,  and  his  brother,  Bernard  Gilpin, 
ae  Apostle  of  the  North,  one  of  the  finest  figures  in 
‘.nglish  ecclesiastical  annals,  was  also  born  here.  An¬ 
ther  distinguished  native  was  Dr.  Airey,  one  of  the  i6th 
entury  Provosts  of  Queen’s.  Hugh  Hird,  “  the  Cork 
,ad  of  Kentmere,”  who  was  noted  for  his  amazing 
rength,  was  also  a  native  of  the  dale.  The  Hall  is  still 
ae  most  picturesque  building,  with  its  massive  tower. 

KESWICK  (C.)  provides  an  interesting  example  of 
le  modern  taking  the  place  of  the  old.  The  original 
arish  of  Crosthwaite  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  two 
aunties,  containing  the  whole  of  Derwentwater  and 
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Thirlmere,  part  of  Bassenthwaite,  portions  of  some  of  tl 
best-known  heights,  five  townships,  and  three  chapelrie 
To-day  the  whole  district  is  more  generally  spoken  of 
Keswick  ;  five  of  the  outlying  districts  are  now  indepei 
dent  parishes,  and  the  town  is  divided  into  two  parish' 

- — Crosthwaite  and  St.  John’s.  Keswick,  though  not  i 
itself  possessing  special  charms,  is  placed  in  one  of  th 
most  beautiful  localities  to  be  found  in  Great  Britaii 
The  view  of  the  valley  obtained  from  Castle  Hill  is  of 
character  not  readily  forgotten,  with  the  whole  of  Dei 
wentwater  spread  out  below,  and  Bassenthwaite  Lake  an 
vale  to  the  W.  The  hills  which  bound  the  horizo 
are,  with  the  exception  of  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback,  nc 
too  high  to  throw  out  of  proportion  the  distances  prc 
vided  by  the  lakes,  the  Gables  and  Sea  Fell  being  too  fa 
away  to  have  any  effect.  On  the  opposite  side  of  th 
lake  is  the  great  Brandlehow  Park,  now  in  the  ownershi 
and  care  of  the  National  Trust,  where  with  few  restrici 
tions  all  can  roam  at  will.  Behind  are  Causey  Pike,  Re< 
Pike,  Maiden  Moor,  and  other  hills  in  the  group.  T< 
the  S.,  Castle  Crag  seems  to  bar  the  entrance  to  Bor 
rowdale,  and  to  the  left  rear  are  the  Lodore  ravine 
Gowder,  Shepherd’s,  and  Falcon  Crags,  with  the  Watend 
lath  fells  in  the  distance.  In  the  summer  season  Keswic! 
is  one  of  the  busiest  places  in  the  Lake  District,  especially 
during  the  Convention  week,  when  usually  the  accom 
modation  both  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country  fail 
to  meet  the  demands.  A  point  which  no  visitor  t( 
Keswick  ever  fails  to  reach  is  Friars’  Crag — on  which  i 
a  memorial  to  Ruskin — giving  as  it  does  exquisite  view 
of  the  lake  and  its  islands. 

The  mother  church  of  Crosthwaite  (St.  Kentigern 
has  many  features  of  interest,  and  within  the  last  fiv( 
years  many  additions  have  been  made  during  investiga¬ 
tions  and  improvements.  The  church  is  closely  associatec 
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[with  the  memory  of  Robert  Southey,  whose  tomb  is 
perhaps  the  most  frequently  observed  among  the  contents 
of  the  church,  to  the  neglect  of  such  objects  as  the  14th 
and  15th  century  glass,  the  consecration  crosses,  the 
[Radcliffe  tomb,  and  the  14th  century  font.  St.  Kenti- 
gern  is  reputed  to  have  visited  this  district  early  in  the 
7th  century,  and  the  church  is  dedicated  to  him.  Kes¬ 
wick’s  other  church  (St.  John)  is  modern — 1838.  The 
history  of  the  district  is  largely  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  de  Derwentwater  and  Radcliffe  families,  with  the 
jtragic  endings  in  1715  and  1745.  The  Radcliffe  estates, 
which  were  very  extensive  in  Cumberland,  Northumber- 
and,  and  Durham,  were  forfeited,  and  the  two  heads  of 
the  family  executed  for  their  share  in  the  rebellion  under 
the  Old  Pretender.  The  name  of  Lady’s  Rake  in  the 
neighbouring  cliff  perpetuates  the  story  that  Lady 
Derwentwater  by  that  way  escaped  with  the  family  jewels. 

A  little  over  a  mile  from  Keswick  is  the  Druids’  Circle, 
53  yds.  in  diameter,  with  thirty-eight  rough-hewn  stones, 
rom  3  to  8  ft.  high,  and  with  ten  other  stones  within, 
n  the  centre  of  the  Market  Place  is  the  plain  century- 
>ld  Town  Hall,  of  which  the  lower  part  is  used  as  the 
narket.  Within  easy  walking  distance  of  Keswick  are 
he  villages  or  hamlets  of  Applethwaite,  Millbeck,  under 
he  shadow  of  Skiddaw,  Little  Crosthwaite,  St.  John’s-in- 
he-Vale  with  its  little  church  perched  on  a  hill  between 
he  valleys  of  St.  John’s  and  Wanthwaite.  The  Con- 
regationalists  have  had  a  chapel  at  Keswick  for  over  two 
mndred  years. 

Killington  (W.)  (1  m.  N.E.  from  Middleton  stat.) 
vas  from  the  time  of  Henry  III  associated  with  the 
amily  of  Pickering,  several  of  whose  members  occupied 
mportant  offices  in  the  State.  The  Hall  was  built  by 
hem  in  the  15th  century;  its  tower  is  now  in  ruins, 
inhere  was  a  chapel  in  the  time  of  the  Pickerings,  but  it 
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was  not  until  1585  that  the  district  became  a  separate 
parish.  Afterwards  the  building  was  greatly  altered  b; 
successive  restorations  or  rebuildings  ;  the  dedication  i 
unknown. 

Kirkandrews-on-Eden  (C.)  which  ecclesiastically  i 
held  with  the  adjoining  parish  of  Beaumont,  was  appar 
ently  a  place  of  some  importance  in  Roman  times,  bein; 
on  the  Roman  Wall.  There  is  no  church  here,  thougl 
half  a  century  ago  people  were  living  who  remembered  . 
Norman  chancel  arch  standing.  Now  there  is  nothin, 
save  the  name  to  indicate  the  former  existence  of 
church. 

Kirkandrews-on-Esk  (C.)  (1  m.  from  Scots  Dyk 
stat.)  is  a  large  parish,  in  its  old  form  20  m.  Ion, 
and  3  to  4  m.  broad  ;  but  Nicholforest  is  now 
separate  ecclesiastical  parish.  From  its  position  it  wa 
frequently  raided  by  the  Scots,  as  it  was  practically  in  th 
centre  of  the  Debatable  Land  on  the  Western  Marches* 
The  15th  century  tower  was  destroyed  in  1827.  Scot* 
Dyke,  in  the  Middle  Quarter,  indicates  the  boundar 
between  England  and  Scotland  ;  it  is  4  m.  long 
At  Nether  Township  was  Solway  Moss,  or  Sollom  Moss 
where  was  fought  the  important  battle  in  1543,  whe: 
10,000  Scotsmen  were  defeated  by  less  than  2000  Englisi 
under  Sir  Thomas  Wharton.  This  place  was  also  th 
scene  of  the  irruption  of  the  Moss  in  the  winter  of  1771 
when  500  acres  were  covered  by  the  moving  bog  ;  nov 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
The  church  (St.  Andrew)  was  built  in  1637,  taking  th 
place  of  a  much  older  structure;  it  was  rebuilt  in  1775 
and  again  in  1893. 

In  common  with  the  adjoining  parish  of  Arthurel 
Kirkandrews  (which,  however,  has  practically  all  th 
works)  has  quite  changed  its  appearance  since  1914 
through  the  development  of  what,  is  usually  called  “  th 
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Gretna  works  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  found  it  necessary  to  establish  great  munition 
works  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  a  very  large 
>art  of  this  extensive  area  was  taken  for  the  purposes  of 
me  such  Government  factory.  For  several  years  thou- 
inds  of  men  and  women  were  working  night  and  day, 

;  rst  for  raising  and  equipment  of  the  vast  works,  and 
Afterwards  to  produce  munitions  of  many  kinds.  Far- 
cpreading  and  valuable  farms  were  taken  at  very  short 
t  otice,  and  within  a  few  months  the  face  of  the  country¬ 
wide  was  entirely  altered.  The  whole  of  the  district  from 
tnnan  to  Longtown  became  a  Government  possession, 
and  inns  and  shops  were  carried  on  by  servants  of  the 
|tate.  This,  however,  is  a  story  which  is  still  far  from 
jomplete,  though  practically  all  the  warlike  activities 
n  ave  ceased. 

is  One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  old  Border  strongholds 
s, /as  Liddel  Strength,  or  Motte,  in  Moat  township.  It 
its.  mentioned  in  local  records  as  the  “  Piel  of  Ledel  ”  in 
n1 3 1 o.  Standing  on  a  steep  hill  overlooking  the  river 
g.dddel,  and  so  facing  Scotland,  it  gives  a  clear  outlook 
ssji  every  direction.  But  while  records  of  the  building 
mow  it  to  have  been  a  stronghold  at  the  beginning  of 
sljie  14th  century,  a  Roman  road  passing  the  entrance 
kikes  us  much  beyond  that  point,  while  other  evidences 
wist  to  prove  that  it  was  used  as  a  Border  castle  in  the 
roLth  century.  Only  earthworks  now  remain, 
ill,,  Kirkbatnpton  (C.)  (3  m.  S.  from  Burgh  stat.),  like 
bany  parishes  in  that  part  of  the  county,  bears  many 
;  aces  of  the  Roman  occupation,  and  also  of  the  means 
hich  had  to  be  taken  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the 
et/oss  troopers.  Among  its  possessions  are  the  remains  of 
hifie  foldstead,  where  the  cattle  were  safeguarded  during 
14, ie  raids.  The  church  (St.  Peter)  is  a  most  attractive 
hsie.  There  was  a  building  on  the  site  as  early  as  1 1 95,  and 
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the  present  chancel  arch  and  N.  door  are  as  left  by  tl 
Norman  builders.  The  tympanum  over  the  N.  entrance 
one  of  the  five  examples  of  such  work  in  the  two  counties 
it  is  not  in  as  good  condition  as  the  others.  One  of  tl 
rectors,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Story,  held  the  living  f 
over  sixty  years  (1679-1739),  and  is  said  to  have  buri< 
every  parishioner  who  was  living  in  the  parish  at  the  tin 
of  his  induction. 

Kirkbride  (C.)  is  a  typical  Holme  parish.  I 
manorial  history  is  largely  that  of  the  lords  of  Wigto 
and  later  of  the  Dalstons.  There  was  a  Norman  churc 
parts  of  which  remain,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  materi 
came  from  the  Roman  fort,  of  which  no  traces  are  lei 
Country  churches  were  often  in  a  sad  state  when  Bishc 
Nicolson  made  his  historic  visitation  (1 703-1705),  and  . 
to  Kirkbride  he  declared  that  he  “  never  yet  saw  churc! 
and  chancel  in  so  scandalous  and  nasty  a  condition 
This  could  not  be  written  now,  for  the  church  (S| 
Bridget)  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  model  of  its  kind. 

K1RKBY  LONSDALE  (W.)  is  in  a  most  delightfi 
district,  this  being,  as  the  name  implies,  the  church  tow 
of  Lunesdale.  Previous  to  the  Reformation  the  town  w 
an  important  centre,  both  ecclesiastical  and  commercia 
having  a  large  market,  and  the  ancient  cross  is  sti 
preserved.  The  bridge  across  the  river,  known  as  Devil 
Bridge,  may  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  or  mo; 
probably  of  the  Normans.  In  the  minds  of  the  counti 
people  its  erection  is  attributed  to  Satanic  influence 
and  a  hole  cut  by  the  water  in  the  limestone,  at  a  poii 
a  few  hundred  yards  away,  bears  the  name  of  the  Devil 
Neck  Collar.  The  stone  is  the  boundary  mark  betwee 
Lancashire  and  Westmorland,  and  on  the  bridge  w: 
formerly  a  sundial  bearing  the  words  “  Feare  Got 
Honour  ye  Kynge,  1633”. 

On  a  high  bank  above  the  river  is  the  churc 
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i:St.  Mary)  which  may  have  been  of  Saxon  origin  ;  it 
:  ertainly  is  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  iith  century. 
There  are  three  massive  Norman  arches  in  the  nave, 
vith  beautifully  carved  capitals,  and  a  Norman  door  leads 
^3  the  belfry.  Other  parts  of  the  church  are  Tudor, 
e  ut  the  tower  is  still  older.  In  the  Middleton  Chapel 
a  mutilated  effigy  of  a  knight  in  armour,  and  in  the 
estry  are  some  portions  of  the  15th  century  rood 
Screen.  The  late  Lord  Bective  spent  about  £ 10,000 
ira  a  restoration  over  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  church  is  a 
tlery  fine  one  of  its  type. 

11  The  Grammar  School  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
^nd  afterwards  received  numerous  gifts,  including  several 
0  enefactions  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  The  school 
Produced  at  least  two  Senior  Wranglers,  John  Bell  and 
Richard  Bickersteth.  The  manor  was  the  property  of 
t.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  and  was  granted  by  Queen  Mary 
the  Carus  family  ;  it  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 
.onsdale.  Underley  Hall,  the  residence  of  Lord  Henry 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  M.P.,  is  in  a  charming  park  half 

Smile  away  from  the  town,  and  was  rebuilt  ninety 
ears  ago.  Lupton,  a  large  civil  parish,  is  still  ecclesiasti- 
dly  attached  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  the  little  chapel  being 
uilt  about  half  a  century  ago. 

KIRKBY  STEPHEN  (W.),  a  quaint  old-fashioned 
"bwn  near  the  head  of  the  Eden  Valley,  has  in  recent 
rIears  been  developed  considerably  as  a  holiday  resort, 
formerly  it  was  a  very  large  parish,  containing  ten 
"Iwnships.  Apart  from  its  importance  as  an  agricultural 
'  :ntre,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  beautiful  hill  and  river 
:i;enery,  the  town  provides  less  of  note  for  the  visitor 
uian  might  be  expected  ;  it  has  lost  many  of  the  home 
industries  which  once  flourished.  Its  market  and  fairs 
ere  granted  in  1172,  but  few  of  the  old  customs 
•  mnected  with  them  are  now  observed.  The  Grammar 
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School,  founded  by  Lord  Wharton  in  1556,  is  und< 
a  modern  scheme  entirely  for  girls.  Between  tl 
Market  Place  and  the  church  are  the  Cloisters,  erecte 
a  century  ago  from  a  legacy  by  John  Waller,  a  nath 
of  the  town,  who  spent  his  life  in  the  Navy. 

The  church  (St.  Stephen)  is  by  far  the  most  importar 
building  in  the  town,  and  to  the  antiquary  provide 
much  that  is  of  more  than  common  interest.  Foundec 
according  to  tradition,  in  the  8th  century,  it  has  ofte 
been  rebuilt  and  altered,  until  the  modern  structui 
probably  has  little  resemblance  to  any  of  its  predecessor 
The  Musgrave  and  Wharton  Chapels  contain  memoria 
of  members  of  those  families,  and  there  are  also  man 
fragments  of  ancient  stones — cross-shafts,  hog-back 
cross-heads,  etc. — some  of  them  being  pre-Normar 
The  most  important  relic  was  found  during  the  re 
storation  of  1870.  This  is  part  of  a  cross-shaft  c 
white  sandstone,  and  is  known  as  “  The  Bound  Devil  ’ 
It  bears  rude  carvings  representing  a  semi-human  figur 
bound  at  the  hands,  legs,  and  body.  This  stone  hi 
formed  a  topic  for  much  controversy  among  archasologists 
Professor  Collingwood  considered  that  “the  workman 
ship  and  design  suggest  a  rather  late  date  of  Scandinavia 
influence,”  but  Professor  Stephens  fixed  the  date  a 
about  a.d.  700. 

Hartley  is  a  pleasant  village  on  the  E.  of  the  river 
The  Castle  is  now  a  farm-house,  but  there  are  remains  c 
the  ancient  stronghold.  The  place  gave  the  name  t 
the  old  family  of  Harcla,  of  whom  Sir  Andrew,  wh 
was  executed  for  high  treason,  was  the  most  notabl 
member.  It  passed  to  the  Musgraves,  who  in  191 
sold  the  property  after  possessing  it  for  fully  400  year: 
At  Kaber,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  thos 
engaged  in  the  insurrection  known  as  the  Kaber  Rig; 
Rising  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  meeting-place 
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Xjhe  plot  had  an  inglorious  ending,  several  of  the 
([.participants  being  hanged  at  Appleby.  The  pedestrian 
Aoing  towards  Mallerstang,  and  shortly  before  reaching 
[jI(Nateby,  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  spend  an 
hour  in  exploring  the  beauties  of  Stenkrith.  Here  the 
j,(Eden  has  cut  its  course  beneath  the  rocks,  making  a 
Jpiumber  of  channels  through  which  the  water  rushes 
jjat  terrific  speed  in  flood  time. 

ic.  From  near  Nateby  and  in  other  parts  of  Kirkby  Stephen 
j,,can  be  seen  the  large  stones  which  give  the  name  of 
irNine  Standards  to  a  hill  several  miles  away,  marking 
j.the  boundary  between  Westmorland  and  Yorkshire. 
^Farther  W.  there  is  Wharton  Hall,  the  home  of  the 
(  Wharton  family  from  the  time  of  Edward  I,  but  after  the 
,r  pathetic  end  of  the  last  of  his  line,  the  notorious  Duke, 
.( it  was  sold  with  other  property  to  the  Lowthers.  While 
tjit  has  lost  many  of  its  former  characteristics,  it  is  still  a 
’  fine  building,  though  reduced  to  the  uses  of  a  farm-house. 
r3Winton,  another  of  the  villages  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby 
,  Stephen,  is  chiefly  notable  as  being  the  birthplace  of  two 
i  eminent  authors,  Dr.  Burn,  the  historian  of  Westmorland, 

5  and  Dr.  Langhorne,  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and  a  prolific 
,  writer. 

,  Kirkby  Thore  (W.)  provides  material  for  much 
research  within  its  boundaries,  though  the  march  of  agri- 
,  culture  and  commerce  has  abolished  some  that  was  of 
special  interest,  while  the  development  of  gypsum  quarries 
has  not  added  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  higher 
portion.  The  Hall,  now  a  farm-house,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Whelp  Castle,  not  far  away, 
i  and  many  Roman  and  other  remains  have  been  found. 
A  mile  to  the  E.  the  Roman  road,  which  can  easily  be 
,  followed  from  Appleby,  comes  to  an  end  near  Powis 
House,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  leading  to 
Long  Marton  is  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp  which  was 
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cut  through  when  the  Eden  Valley  Railway  was  con  1 V 
structed  in  1861.  n 

The  church  (St.  Michael)  is  an  ancient  building,  witl 
intimate  associations  with  Dr.  Thomas  Machell,  Mastei  ii 
and  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  the  earliest  his 
torian  of  Westmorland.  He  was  Rector  of  Kirkby  Thon  i 
for  twenty-two  years  prior  to  1698,  and  his  collection  oi  0! 
manuscripts  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  basis  or.  :! 
which  all  writers  of  local  history  afterwards  had  to  de  ;.  1 
pend  for  their  primary  information.  There  are  some  ci 
reminders  of  Roman  work  in  the  building.  The  hand-  . 
somely  carved  pulpit,  the  font,  and  altar  rails  were  all  l1 
gifts  of  the  Machells,  and  the  font  bears  their  arms.  The  0! 
history  of  the  church  goes  to  1273.  Tradition  says  that 
the  bell  in  the  tower  came  from  Shap  Abbey  at  the  dis¬ 
solution  ;  while  another  version  is  that  it  was  going  from 
the  London  founders  to  the  monastery  but  never  got  be-' 
yond  Kirkby  Thore. 

Kirkland  (C.)  (3  m.  N.E.  from  Culgaith  stat.), 
though  one  of  four  places  of  the  same  name  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  is  the  only  parish.  Being  away  from  the  lines  of 
communication,  and  with  only  great  stretches  of  fell  be¬ 
hind,  Kirkland  is  not  much  visited,  yet  it  has  many 
claims  to  notice.  It  is  the  most  southern  parish  in 
the  county  along  the  Pennines,  and  formerly  included 
also  Blencarn,  Skirwith,  and  Culgaith,  the  two  latter 
being  now  separate  parishes,  but  Kirkland  and  Culgaith 
are  served  by  the  same  vicar.  The  history  of  the  parish 
is  on  record  for  more  than  six  centuries.  The  church 
(St.  Lawrence)  was  erected  in  1880  on  the  site  of 
one  built  in  1768  ;  its  only  item  of  antiquarian  interest 
is  a  1  3th  century  effigy  of  a  man  in  armour,  supposed  to 
represent  one  of  the  Flemings,  who  have  long  owned  the 
manor.  There  were  formerly  important  lead  mines  in 
the  parish,  but  this  industry  is  now  extinct.  The  Roman 
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vlaiden  Way,  from  Kirkby  Thore  to  Northumberland, 
uns  across  the  slope  of  Cross  Fell  through  Kirkland. 

1;  Kirklinton  (C.)  (4  m.  E.  from  Longtown  stat.),  also 
1  nown  formerly  as  Levington  and  Kirklevington,  is  a 
•ang  narrow  parish  extending  11  m.  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Lyne.  Its  name  was  given  to  the  important  family 
('if  Levington,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Musgraves  and 
1  hence  to  the  Dacres.  Kirklinton  Hall  is  a  modern 
nansion  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle.  The 
:  hurch  (St.  Cuthbert)  was  Norman  in  its  origin,  and 

•  uilt  largely  from  Roman  material  obtained  from  the 
1  Vail  ;  there  is  a  Norman  arch  and  many  other  reminders 
t  f  the  remote  past.  Hethersgill  (mission  church  of  St. 

1  dary)  and  Middle  Quarter  are  villages  in  the  parish, 
•n  1873  Westlinton  and  part  of  Rockcliffe  were  formed 
1  ato  a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish  with  the  name  of 

•  ilackford,  a  church  (St.  John  Baptist)  having  been  built 
ear  the  Carlisle  to  Longtown  road  a  few  years  previously. 

i  Kirkoswald  (C.)  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  parishes 
3  be  found  along  the  Eastern  fell-side,  whether  for  scenery 
1  r  historical  associations.  Once  a  market  town,  its  in- 
■  irests  now  lie  entirely  in  agriculture.  The  ruined  Castle 
ands  among  the  fields,  away  from  the  main  road  to  Park 
1  lead,  but  still  shows  that  when  perfect  it  was  a  splendid 
I  tansion  and  stronghold.  Founded  in  the  opening  years 
1  f  the  1  3th  century  by  Randulph  Engayne,  it  afterwards 
1  ecame  the  property  of  the  Morvilles,  Multons,  and 
1  'acres ;  Sandford  described  it  as  in  his  time  “  one  of  the 
1  irest  fabricks  that  ever  eyes  looked  upon  ”.  It  stood  for 
f  00  years  before  being  dismantled  by  Lord  Dacre  of  the 
:  auth,  and  the  portraits  of  the  Kings  of  England  were 
1  ken  to  Naworth  by  Lord  William  Howard  (“  Belted 
:  fill  ”). 

At  the  entrance  to  the  village  from  the  W.  a  fine 
ew  is  obtained  of  the  College,  the  home  of  the  Fether- 
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stonhaughs  since  1613.  It  was,  as  its  name  implies,  use: 
as  the  residence  of  twelve  priests  attached  to  the  collegiat 
church,  and  part  of  the  original  building  still  remain: 
Considerable  alterations  have  been  made  by  Colone 
Fetherstonhaugh,  the  present  owner,  who  among  othe 
changes  has  destroyed  the  old  pigeon  house,  of  a  typ 
once  common  in  the  two  counties,  but  which  has  nov 
almost  disappeared.  The  owner  has  removed  to  th 
greater  shelter  of  the  hall  an  ornate  stone,  bearing  th 
arms  of  the  Dacres  and  others,  which  up  to  a  few  yeai 
ago  was  in  an  outside  wall.  The  house  contains  man 
very  valuable  possessions,  including  a  portrait  of  Charles 
presented  to  the  family  by  Charles  II  in  remembranc 
of  Sir  Timothy  Fetherstonhaugh,  who  died  for  the  roya 
cause. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  on  the  top  of  Bel 
Hill,  and  200  yds.  away  from  the  building  to  which  i 
belongs,  is  the  church  tower.  The  church  (St.  Oswald 
stands  sheltered  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  facing  the  holme 
and  from  its  W.  end  there  issues  a  spring  which  flow 
into  a  well.  There  are  many  Norman,  13th  century 
and  other  early  specimens  of  work,  including  a  Norma: 
font.  The  church  was  considerably  altered  and  improve: 
in  1914,  this  being  made  possible  by  Colonel  Fetherston 
haugh  giving  up  his  rights  in  the  chancel. 

Staffield  Hall,  at  the  extreme  north-western  end  of  th 
parish,  was  once  the  home  of  the  Staffols,  and  was  Ion; 
in  the  possession  of  the  Aglionbys,  being  only  sold  alon 
with  the  Nunnery  and  other  property  in  the  autumn  0 
1919.  Several  other  interesting  old  homes  in  the  patis! 
have  now  dropped  to  the  rank  of  farm-houses.  Haresceug. 
is  one  of  the  extinct  castles  of  Cumberland.  Its  wall 
fell  in  the  spring  of  1866  ;  now  there  are  only  mound 
and  portions  of  walls  to  be  seen. 

Kirk  stone  Pass  (W.)  is  known  to  most  visitors  ti 
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Lakeland  for  the  roughness  and  steepness  of  the  climb, 
whether  from  the  Windermere  or  Ullswater  sides.  In 
fabout  2  m.  the  road  rises  from  600  ft.  above  sea- 
level  to  1500  ft.  at  Kirkstone  Top,  where  is  quite 
'erroneously  said  to  be  the  highest  house  in  England. 
i  The  rambler  to  whom  time  is  not  precious  may  find 
pleasanter  ways  of  getting  to  Kirkstone  Top  than  by 
"keeping  to  the  highway.  He  may  divert  at  Hartsop, 
'walk  up  the  fine  though  in  places  rough  Thresthwaite 
'Glen  on  to  the  moorland  ;  or  by  ascending  Hayesgill  to 
1  Hayeswater,  and  skirting  the  little  lake  now  used  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  Penrith,  he  can  climb  the  sharp 
fell-side  at  the  head,  and  then  keeping  to  the  right  easily 
reach  Kirkstone  Top.  A  profitable  extension  may  be 
made  by  going  forward  after  getting  to  the  top  of  the 
fell  from  Hayeswater  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  but 
little-known  view  down  Woundale,  and  the  fine  country 
to  the  S.  and  W. 

Lamplugh  (C.),  a  large  parish  among  the  fells,  once 
had  the  honour  of  housing  a  King — David  of  Scotland, 
who  during  his  residence  in  Carlisle  in  1136  stayed  at 
Lamplugh  with  Ranulf  de  Lyndesay.  The  district, 
though  still  to  a  large  extent  agricultural,  has  important 
iron  mines.  Lamplugh  Hall  was  probably  built  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II  ;  it  has  long  been  a  farm-house.  The 
j'Lamplughs  were  for  several  centuries  an  important  family 
in  the  county,  and  took  a  large  part  in  its  affairs,  as  well 
ias  in  those  relating  to  the  Borders.  Kelton,  Winder, 
Murton,  and  Rowrah  are  all  hamlets  in  the  parish,  each 
largely  dependent  on  the  iron  mines.  There  was  a 
church  at  Kirkland  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
and  the  St.  Bees  Register  contains  1 4th  century  charters  re¬ 
lating  to  this  parish.  When  the  position  was  changed  to  the 
present  site  is  not  known,  but  the  edifice  (St.  Michael), 
restored  in  1870,  is  an  unusually  fine  village  church. 
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Lanercost  (C.)  (2  m.  E.  from  Brampton  stat.)  has 
only  one  place  of  note — its  Priory.  This,  however,  has 
been  well  described  as  “  the  architectural  gem  of  the 
diocese”.  Founded  by  Robert  de  Vallibus,  Baron  oi 
Gilsland,  in  1 169,  it  is  in  a  beautiful  situation,  the  Abbey 
grounds  being  entered  by  a  Norman  gateway,  with  the  ' 
W.  front  and  doorway  in  view.  Much  of  the  history  of 
the  northern  counties  had  its  origin  at  Lanercost,  for  time 
after  time,  from  1  290  onwards,  the  Abbey  was  ravaged  or 
attacked  by  the  Scots.  Here  Edward  I  stayed  in  1306-  1 
1307,  shortly  before  his  death  on  Burgh  Marsh,  and  there 
have  been  many  other  noteworthy  visitors,  including  Robert 
the  Bruce  and  David,  King  of  Scotland.  The  Priory 
(St.  Mary  Magdalene)  has  a  stirring  and  oft-times  sad 
story.  The  parish  church  is  part  of  the  Priory  building, 
and  contains  many  things,  both  ancient  and  comparatively 
modern,  of  great  interest,  linking  with  singular  closeness 
the  present  with  the  far-off  times  of  the  Vallibus,  Vaux, 
Dacre,  Howard,  Parr,  Greystoke,  and  other  famous  old 
north-country  families. 

Langdale  (W.)  is  a  very  delightful  holiday  place. 
The  Pikes,  Bowfell,  Wetherlam,  and  other  mountains  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  give  the  Langdales,  Great  and 
Little,  a  character  of  their  own,  and  they  are  a  never- 
failing  source  of  pleasure  to  the  lover  of  natural  scenery.  1 
Dungeon  Ghyll  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Lakeland 
waterfalls,  and,  like  so  many  other  scenes  in  the  district,  was  , 
noted  by  Wordsworth  in  his  poems.  While  natural  beauty  ; 
abounds,  there  is  also  great  industry  in  the  dale,  arising  from  1 
the  gun-powder  works  and  extensive  quarrying  for  slates,  j 
The  parish  has  historical  associations  with  the  Parrs,  Pen¬ 
ningtons,  and  Philipsons.  The  church  (Holy  Trinity), 
one  of  the  ancient  chapels  of  Kendal,  and  later  under 
Grasmere,  is  modern  ;  there  was  certainly  a  chapel  here  1 
in  1571,  as  shown  by  an  indenture  still  in  existence. 
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i  Langwathby  (C.)  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Eden 
:  from  Edenhall,  of  which  it  was  anciently  part,  and  the 
.  two  livings  have  apparently  always  been  held  together. 
The  name  is  usually  supposed  to  mean  “  the  town  on  the 
,  long  wath,”  though  this  has  often  been  disputed.  Like 
i  so  many  other  manors  in  the  district  it  was  owned  by 
Fitz  Swein,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  Crown,  and 
i  Edward  III  gave  it  to  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland, 
among  other  properties.  The  only  building  of  interest 
is  the  church  (St.  Peter),  a  plain  low  structure  erected  in 
1718  on  the  old  site,  with  an  enlargement  in  1836.  On 
the  N.  side  are  preserved  some  interesting  specimens  of 
the  armour  the  parish  had  to  provide  for  the  purpose  of 
local  watch  and  ward. 

Lazonby  (C.)  until  less  than  forty  years  ago  in¬ 
cluded  the  ancient  chapelry  of  Plumpton  Wall.  The 
manor  has  had  an  interesting  history  ;  it  belonged  succes¬ 
sively  to  the  Stutevilles,  Morvilles,  Multons,  Dacres,  and 
Musgraves,  the  latter  selling  it,  in  1913,  with  Kirkoswald 
ind  other  manors,  to  Sir  F.  Ley,  Bart.  It  is  a  pleasant 
village  rising  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Eden,  but 
there  are  few  ancient  remains.  There  was  a  church  here 
iprior  to  1272,  and  the  list  of  Rectors  is  unusually  com¬ 
plete.  The  present  church  (St.  Nicholas)  on  the  hill 
near  the  railway,  a  particularly  neat  structure,  was  built 
in  1865  on  the  site  of  predecessors;  there  is  a  14th 
century  grave  slab  in  the  nave  ;  part  of  the  ancient 
rhurchyard  cross  remains,  and  a  feature  is  a  handsome 
tross  to  commemorate  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Levetis  (W.)  (2  m.  N.  from  Heversham  stat.)  is 
anique  among  north-country  mansions  by  reason  of  the 
remarkable  gardens  of  the  Hall.  The  Tudor  mansion  is 
in  extension  from  a  tower  built  by  the  de  Redmans  in 
he  late  12th  century.  Sir  Daniel  Fleming  described  it  in 
1671  as  “a  faire  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
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Kent,  the  habitation  of  the  Bellinghams,  who  have  en 
joyed  it  for  several  descents  Previously  it  was  th<  i 
home  of  the  Redmans,  and  from  the  Bellinghams  it  passec  : 
to  the  Grahmes,  and  so  to  Sir  Alan  Bagot.  The  interio  ; 
is  noted  for  its  fine  chimney  pieces,  that  in  the  drawinj  ; 
room  being  declared  by  high  architectural  authorities  tc 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom.  The  farm  ; 
of  Levens  lies  rather  in  its  gardens,  which  are  regardec 
as  among  the  finest  specimens  of  topiary  work  in  England 
They  were  laid  out  by  M.  Beaumont,  a  Frenchman,  whc 
was  gardener  to  James  I,  and  who  resided  at  Levens  for  i 
considerable  time.  Doubtless  many  people  see  no  wisdoir 
in  cutting  trees  into  the  similitude  of  birds  and  animals, 
but  that  does  not  detract  from  the  picturesqueness  of  the :: 
gardens.  Levens  was  also  once  noted  for  its  Radish  : 
Feasts  and  the  consumption  of  morocco,  a  kind  of  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  beer  brewed  at  least  twenty-one  yean 
before  using.  Nether  Levens  Hall  was  built  near  the 
end  of  the  1 6th  century,  but  there  was  a  house  on  this 
site  before  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century.  It  is  now  a 
farm-house.  The  Gothic  church  (St.  John  the  Evangelist) 
was  built  ninety  years  ago  at  Beathwaite  Green.  The 
only  other  building  of  note  in  this  charming  district  is 
the  Institute,  built  as  a  memorial  of  King  Edward’s 
Coronation.  jft 

Long  Marton  (W.)  is  a  charmingly  placed  villager 
overlooking  the  widespread  Eden  Valley.  At  the  rear  isis 
a  long  range  of  fells,  with  the  village  of  Knock  at  the'.; 
foot  of  Knock  Pike,  one  of  the  three  sentinel-like  hills  inlt 
the  district,  the  others  being  Dufton  and  Murton  Pikes. I 
There  is  also,  a  little  off  the  road  to  Appleby,  the  small  i; 
village  of  Brampton,  whose  Hall,  though  plain  and  sadly!! 
disfigured  in  recent  years,  is  worth  a  visit.  In  the  centre 
of  Long  Marton  is  an  unusually  fine  Village  Hall,  the:: 
gift  of  the  then  rector.  The  church  (SS.  Margaret  and:: 
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ames),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Trout  Beck,  is  a 
ne  old  building,  with  many  important  archaeological 
features.  There  are  two  Norman  tympana  over  the  S. 
r  nd  W.  doors.  Part  of  the  tower  is  Norman,  and  there 
i(;  re  numerous  other  remains  of  about  the  same  period. 

!  Longsleddale  (W.)  (6  m.  N.  from  Burneside  stat.)  is 
it  long  valley  running  almost  parallel  with  Kentmere 
c  rom  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  Kendal  till  it  reaches  Shap 
i  'ells.  The  district  provides  some  fine  walks,  while  fell 
gambling  can  be  enjoyed  to  an  unusual  extent  with 
tfety  on  its  rocky  side.  There  are  only  two  hamlets,  if 
ney  can  be  given  even  that  name,  for  Stockdale  and 
adgill  only  have  five  or  six  houses  between  them,  apart 
-om  the  scattered  farms.  There  was  cultivation  in  the 
ale  at  a  very  early  period,  as  shown  by  the  grants  of 
ind  by  the  Lancasters,  and  in  the  16th  century  there 
/ere  two  or  three  fulling  mills.  There  was  a  chapel 
rior  to  1712,  when  it  was  rebuilt  and  a  cemetery  con¬ 
tested.  The  present  church  (St.  Mary)  was  erected 
early  sixty  years  ago. 

Lorton  ( C .)  (4  m.  S.  from  Cockermouth  stat.)  stands 
1  one  of  the  pleasantest  valleys  in  Cumberland,  with 
background  of  high  fells  to  the  S.,  W„  and  E.,  and 
Yummock  Lake  beneath.  It  was  for  centuries  merely  a 
l^apelry  of  Brigham,  and  became  an  independent  parish 
I)  recently  as  1883.  Apart  from  the  charming  country- 
de  there  is  little  of  note,  the  church  (St.  Cuthbert)  being 
very  plain  building,  but  the  graveyard  has  to  afford 
:pulture  for  the  people  in  the  more  remote  parish  of 
uttermere.  It  was  here  that  Wordsworth  found  in- 
nration  for  one  of  his  best-known  poems,  “A  Yew 
'ree,  Pride  of  Lorton  Vale  ”. 

Loweswater  (C.)  (5  m.  S.  from  Cockermouth  stat.)  was 
irmerly  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bees,  and  the  manor 
donged  to  the  Lords  of  Egremont.  A  good  agricultural 
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district,  with  fine  fell  scenery.  There  was  a  church  her 
early  in  the  1 3th  century  ;  the  present  building  (S 
Bartholomew),  built  in  1827,  was  enlarged  and  greatl 
improved  in  1884.  Mockerkin,  a  hamlet  in  the  parisl 
has  a  tarn  of  1 2  acres  which  tradition  says  is  on  th 
site  of  a  former  village  and  castle.  Loweswater  Lake 
though  rather  away  from  the  usual  track  of  visitors,  ha 
very  picturesque  surroundings.  It  is  ii  m.  long  am 
^  m.  broad.  Scale  Force,  which  flows  into  Crummocl 
is  in  this  parish. 

Lowther  (W.). — To  speak  of  “Lowther”  in  West 
morland  or  Cumberland  is  usually  to  indicate  the  Castle 
by  far  the  largest,  most  palatial,  and  finest  building  of  it 
kind  in  the  two  counties.  Unlike  most  other  histori- 
houses,  Lowther  has  always  remained  in  one  family 
though  six  centuries  ago  there  were  three  distinct  familie 
all  owning  land  in  the  parish.  Gradually  the  Lowther 
bought  up  the  possessions  of  the  others,  so  that  practically 
the  whole  area,  as  well  as  most  of  that  on  the  other  sid< 
of  the  River  Lowther  in  the  parish  of  Askham,  belong 
to  them.  The  present  Earl  averred  to  the  writer  thai 
the  family  were  at  Lowther  long  before  the  Conquest 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  from  very  early  days  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  taken  an  active,  and  usually  a  foremost,  pari 
in  the  affairs  both  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland 
They  were  long  the  dominating  factors  in  local  politics 
and  every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  two 
counties  will  readily  admit  that  no  family  has  done  sc 
much  to  assist  commercial  and  agricultural  development. 

The  Castle,  supposed  to  be  the  fourth  building  on  the 
same  commanding  site,  presents  two  sides  widely  dis¬ 
similar  in  style,  that  on  the  N.  being  built,  a  little 
over  a  century  ago,  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  a  Cumbrian, 
in  the  embattled  style,  while  that  on  the  S.  is  sugges¬ 
tive  of  a  cathedral.  The  interior  is  a  storehouse  ol 
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magnificent  possessions,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  by  generation  after  generation  of  Lowthers. 
The  library  contains  many  rare  books,  while  the  gallery 
holds  priceless  pictures  by  old  masters.  The  local  pride 
of  the  Lowthers  is  also  strikingly  indicated  by  a  special 
gallery  containing  nothing  but  the  portraits  of  north- 
country  worthies.  In  the  galleries  on  the  S.  front  are 
specimens  of  sculpture  by  English  masters,  and  many 
Roman  altars  and  other  ancient  remains  from  different 
places  in  the  two  counties  owned  by  the  family.  The  gar¬ 
dens  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  largest  in  the  north¬ 
western  counties.  Few  houses  have  received  as  guests 
so  many  famous  and  distinguished  people  as  Lowther  ; 
these  included  King  Edward,  the  German  Emperor  on 
two  occasions,  and  the  present  King  and  Queen  in 
October,  1919. 

The  church  (St.  Michael)  stands  in  the  N.  park  ; 
its  foundation  goes  back  to  1320,  but  two  well-preserved 
hog-back  tombstones  still  remain  in  the  churchyard,  and 
the  Norman  arches  indicate  that  there  was  a  church  here 
much  earlier.  The  church  contains  many  memorials 
of  the  Lowther  family,  and  their  mausoleum  is  in  the 
churchyard.  Lowther  School,  at  Hackthorpe,  was  once 
1  noted  institution  ;  one  of  its  pupils  was  Dr.  Smith, 
(Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Hackthorpe  Hall  is  now  a  farm¬ 
house.  Melkinthorpe  is  a  scattered  township  on  the  E. 
side ;  much  of  the  land  in  the  township  of  Whale,  on 
:he  opposite  side  of  the  parish,  has  in  recent  years  been 
:aken  into  Lowther  Park,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
he  N.  of  England — nearly  7  m.  having  to  be  traversed 
between  the  N.  and  S.  gates. 

Mallerstang  (W.)  (5  m.  S.  from  Kirkby  Stephen 
tat.)  is  a  long,  lonely,  but  very  charming  valley  running 
rom  Kirkby  Stephen  (of  which  it  was  until  recent  times 

chapelry)  to  the  Yorkshire  boundary  N.  of  Hawes 
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Junction.  The  Eden  rises  on  an  eastern  fell  near  the 
head  of  the  dale.  At  Castlethwaite  are  the  ruins  of 
Pendragon  Castle,  which  was  last  restored  by  the  Countess 
Anne  Pembroke.  Its  originator  is  traditionally  believed 
to  have  been  Uter  Pendragon,  who  unsuccessfully  en¬ 
deavoured  to  change  the  course  of  the  Eden.  The  money 
lavishly  spent  by  the  Countess  was  wasted,  as  the  Castle  was 
dismantled  by  the  Earl  ofThanet  twenty  years  afterwards, 
and  now  not  much  beyond  the  ruins  of  the  tower  can 
be  distinguished  except  by  experts.  Still  less  is  to  be 
seen  of  Lammerside  Castle,  nearer  to  Kirkby  Stephen, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  church  (St. 
Mary)  has  interesting  associations  with  the  Countess 
Anne,  who,  as  is  recorded  on  a  stone  tablet  over  the 
door,  restored  it  after  it  had  long  been  in  a  ruinous  state, 
and  also  endowed  it. 

Mansergh  (W.)  (2  m.  N.  from  Kirkby  Lonsdale  stat.) 
is  a  picturesque  district.  The  manor  was  part  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  domain  of  Torsin,  and  passed  through  a  numbei 
of  families.  Rigmaden  is  a  beautifully  situated  mansior 
overlooking  the  Lune.  Another  very  old  family  con 
nected  with  the  parish,  the  Conders,  of  Terry  Bank  ; 
have  lived  here  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  churcl 
(St.  Peter)  is  modern,  on  the  site  of  a  chapel  built  nearb 
two  centuries  ago. 

Mardale  (W.)  (9  m.  W.  from  Shap  stat.)  provides  ;  I 
succession  of  delights  to  pedestrians  on  account  of  th<  > 
many  fine  moorland  walks  to  be  obtained  from  it 
Kidsty  Pike  and  Harter  Fell  at  the  top  of  the  dale  cat 
be  seen  for  long  distances,  and  two  tarns,  Blea  Water,  am 
Small  Water,  are  very  beautifully  placed  among  the  fell; 
There  is  only  one  good  road  to  the  hamlet — that  fror 
Bampton,  by  the  side  of  Haweswater,  but  tracks  lead  t 
Longsleddale  and  Kentmere,  and  over  the  fells  to  Trout 
beck,  Ullswater,  and  Shap.  A  church  stood  here  Ion  e 
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before  a  time  of  which  there  is  written  history,  but  there 
are  1 6th  century  remains.  The  present  building  (Holy 
Trinity)  was  erected  between  1730  and  1740  ;  it  is  a 
very  quaint  structure,  notable  for  its  small  size,  31  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  and  its  axe-trimmed  beams.  The  church  is  almost 
•  surrounded  by  old  yews.  For  over  four  centuries  the 
family  of  Holme  were  the  chief  landowners,  and  were 
known  as  the  Kings  of  Mardale  ;  the  last  of  the  male 
line  died  a  few  years  ago.  When  the  Manchester  water¬ 
works  scheme  is  completed  the  whole  of  this  valley  will 
be  changed,  the  church  and  most  of  the  lower  houses 
being  submerged  by  the  raising  of  the  level  of  Hawes- 
water. 

Martindale  (W.)  (9  m.  S.W.  from  Penrith  stat.),  a 

i large  but  sparsely  populated  parish,  was  formerly  a  chapelry 
of  Barton.  It  consists  of  three  valleys  radiating  from  the 
shores  of  Ullswater — Fusedale,  Boardale,  and  Howgrain, 
and  the  latter  at  the  top  divides  into  two  other  dales, 
Rampsgill  and  Bannerdale.  The  country  throughout 
the  locality  is  wild,  but  includes  some  of  the  finest  in 
the  Lake  District,  and  an  endless  variety  of  walks  for  the 
pedestrian  who  does  not  fear  plenty  of  hard  work.  From 
time  immemorial  there  has  been  in  this  parish  a  forest 
where  the  red  deer  have  roamed  over  the  fells,  not  by 
iny  means  confining  their  wanderings  to  the  parochial 
bounds,  as  they  go  for  many  miles  down  to  Haweswater 
and  over  the  High  Street  fells  generally.  This  is  one 
of  the  three  places  in  England  where  red  deer  are  found 
n  their  wild  state.  One  of  the  others  is  the  National 
liPark  of  Gowbarrow,  on  the  Cumberland  side  of  Ulls- 
|1  water  ;  and  the  third  is  on  Exmoor.  In  the  1 8th 
)i  century  deer  hunts  were  common  in  the  district,  and  were 
!  injoyed  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (Nicolson),  the  Duke 
j  >f  Norfolk,  and  others.  Now  that  form  of  sport  is  un- 
5  known,  but  the  deer  are  kept  up  to  the  full  number  of 
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about  300  head.  They  belong  to  Canon  Hasell,  of 
Dalemain,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale 
has  a  long  lease  of  the  forest,  and  a  few  years  ago  built  a 
handsome  bungalow  in  Rampsgill,  near  the  centre  of  the 
forest.  Pedestrians  often  meet  with  these  wild  and 
usually  timid  creatures,  and  a  score  or  more  of  the  deer 
together  at  a  little  distance  are  a  fine  sight.  Occasionally 
they  become  very  dangerous,  and  should  be  given  a  wide 
berth.  Martindale  has  two  churches.  The  modern  one 
(St.  Peter)  is  at  the  top  of  the  Hause  dividing  How- 
town  from  the  other  valleys.  The  ancient  chapel,  now 
only  used  on  the  rare  occasions  of  funerals,  stands  in  a 
secluded  part  of  Howgrain.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1633. 

MARYPORT  (C.)  under  its  present  name  is  quite 
a  modern  town,  but  any  visitor  to  the  Brow  Top  will 
readily  see  that  it  was  a  highly  important  place  during 
the  Roman  occupation.  The  site  of  the  camp,  though 
now  almost  covered  by  grass,  still  provides  evidence  of 
its  value  when  the  legions  had  possession  of  the  district. 
It  was  a  centre  whence  roads  radiated  to  all  parts  of 
Cumberland.  A  great  number  of  altars  and  other  stones 
from  the  camp  and  its  vicinity  are  still  preserved  at 
Netherhall  and  Carlisle,  while  coins  and  other  relics  of 
the  occupation  have  been  discovered  during  quite  recent 
times.  Ellenfoot  was  the  name  of  the  hamlet  from  which 
the  present  prosperous  town  grew  ;  but  this  was  changed 
in  1791  to  Maryport,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  the 
hen  lord  of  the  manor.  The  Senhouses  of  Netherhal 
have  done  much  for  the  development  of  the  town,  o 
which  they  own  the  greater  portion.  The  constructior 
of  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway,  in  1840,  may  be 
said  to  have  started  the  modern  commercial  history  o 
Maryport.  The  Elizabeth  Dock  of  1857  became  in 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  port,  which  had  developec 
a  shipbuilding  trade  in  addition  to  the  overseas  anc  ; 
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coastwise  trade,  and  the  Senhouse  Dock  was  opened  in 
1884.  Since  that  time,  in  spite  of  temporary  fluctuations 
owing  to  the  inevitable  variations  of  the  local  trade,  the 
town  has  continued  to  prosper. 

Maryport  was  until  1760  part  of  the  parish  of  Cross 
Canonby.  In  that  year  St.  Mary’s  Church  was  built  ; 
it  has  since  been  frequently  altered  and  improved  and 
is  now  a  particularly  fine  building.  The  “  Seamen’s 
Church,”  dedicated  to  Christ,  is  on  the  quay.  The 
Presbyterians  have  had  a  church  at  Maryport  almost  as 
long  as  the  Established  Church,  dating  to  1776.  Nether- 
hall,  for  centuries  the  home  of  the  Senhouse  family, 
stands  in  a  beautiful  situation  close  to  the  town,  and 
thither  antiquaries  from  all  over  the  world  have  come  to 
see  the  unrivalled  display  of  Roman  and  other  remains 
collected  entirely  from  their  own  property  by  successive 
lords  of  the  manor. 

Matterdale  (C.)  (4  m.  S.E.  from  Troutbeck  stat.)  is  a 
typical  dale  village,  but  more  beautifully  placed  than  most, 
on  the  moorland  roads  from  Troutbeck  and  Greystoke 
to  Patterdale.  Apart  from  its  small  and  ancient  church 
(1573,  and  several  times  improved)  there  is  little  of  note, 
but  no  one  would  willingly  pass  by  without  pausing  to 
inspect  the  primitive  structure,  with  its  beams  still 
showing  the  marks  of  the  adze.  The  little  octagonal 
font  belonged  to  Greystoke  until  1703,  being  afterwards 
used  as  a  cheese-press  at  Dockray,  then  utilised  as  a 
sundial  in  the  churchyard  before  being  placed  in  its 
present  position.  The  old  pitch-pipe  is  preserved  on 
one  of  the  walls.  In  the  early  days  burial  had  to  take  place 
at  the  mother  church  of  Greystoke,  7  m.  or  more  away,  but 
it  was  often  the  experience  in  winter  that  the  journey 
could  not  be  made  over  the  open  moors,  and  in  1580 
Bishop  Meye  granted  parochial  rights  to  the  chapelry. 
The  deed  of  consecration  has  no  mention  of  dedication. 
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Melmerby  (C.)  (4  m.  E.  from  Langwathby  stat.) 
is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  fell-side  parishes.  Formerly 
it  was  very  secluded,  the  only  outlet  to  the  E.  being  by 
the  rough  track  over  Hartside  Fell  to  Alston,  but  when 
the  new  coach  road  was  made  about  a  century  ago  the 
prosperity  of  the  district  greatly  increased.  The  manor 
has  a  long  and  interesting  history  through  the  Wigton, 
Parving,  and  Threlkeld  families,  whose  home  was  at  the 
Hall,  situated  in  a  well-wooded  dell  to  the  E.  of  the  main 
road.  The  church  (St.  John  Baptist)  was  an  important 
one,  Sir  Robert  Parving  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  having  founded  and  endowed  a  college  of  eight 
chantry  priests,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  long 
in  existence.  From  the  records  that  remain  of  it,  the 
old  church — demolished  when  the  present  one  was  erected 
in  1849 — appears  to  have  been  an  interesting  building, 
but  not  many  remains  of  it  are  left.  Along  the  fell  in 
this  parish  the  Roman  road  called  Maiden  Way  passed 
from  Kirkby  Thore  over  the  Pennines  into  Northumber¬ 
land.  Some  parts  of  it  may  yet  be  traced. 

Middleton  (W.)  has  a  history  extending  to  the  time 
of  Ketel,  third  Baron  of  Kendal,  and  for  a  long  time 
possessed  some  quaint  customs.  Middleton  Hall  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Moore  family  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  III  ;  the  earliest  portion  of  the  interesting  structure 
was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  1  5th  century,  but  there 
was  a  pele-tower  at  least  a  century  earlier.  One  of  the 
Roman  roads  passed  through  Middleton,  and  a  cylindrical 
milestone  found  near  the  church  is  still  preserved.  The 
church  (The  Holy  Ghost),  originally  a  chapel  of  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  was  built  in  1634  ;  this  was  followed  by  a 
barn-like  structure  superseded  about  forty  years  ago  by  a 
more  worthy  building. 

Milburn  (W.)  (3  m.  E.  from  Newbiggin  stat.), 
was  until  about  the  middle  of  last  century  merely  the 
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eastern  chapelry  of  Kirkby  Thore,  but  there  was  a  church 
(St.  Cuthbert)  here  in  early  Norman  times,  and  many 
pieces  of  work  of  that  period  remain,  including  two 
dials.  In  other  ways  it  is  an  interesting  fell-side  church. 
Though  nothing  concerning  it  remains  except  the 
t  written  record,  there  was  also  a  chantry  here,  belonging 
to  Shap  Abbey.  Howgill  Castle,  now  a  farm-house, 

.  standing  high  on  the  fell-side,  can  be  seen  from  points 
many  miles  away.  It  was  obviously  built  with  an  eye 
i  to  safety  during  the  times  of  the  marauding  Scots,  there 
being  facilities  for  securing  the  safety  of  both  cattle  and 
people.  Some  of  the  walls  are  nearly  1 1  ft.  thick,  and 
;  there  is  also  a  hidden  chamber  popularly  regarded  as  a 
“priest  hole”.  The  house  has  an  attractive  history,  its 
owners  having  included  the  Lancaster,  Sandford,  and 
Honeywood  families. 

MILLOM  (C.)  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  beauty  spot 
of  the  two  counties,  and  does  not  claim  any  special 
merits  beyond  those  provided  by  its  industries.  It  has, 
however,  an  interesting  history,  for  the  Lords  of 
Millom  exercised  royal  rights  for  centuries,  and  the 
Hudlestons  retained  the  property  for  500  years.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  country,  claiming  a 
descent  from  five  generations  before  the  Conquest,  and 
they  held  a  remarkable  place  in  the  government  of  the 
north-western  counties.  It  was  Father  Hudleston  who 
was  confessor  to  King  Charles.  With  the  exception  of 
Workington  probably  no  town  on  the  Cumberland  coast¬ 
line  has  progressed  more  than  Millom  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  deposits  of  hematite  ore  have  proved  fabulously 
rich,  and  many  fortunes  have  been  gained,  thanks  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  great  enterprise  of  owners  and 
lessees.  At  Hodbarrow  an  enormous  tonnage  is  taken  every 
year  from  a  place  which  thirty-five  years  ago  was  covered 
by  the  sea  at  high  tide.  In  the  township  of  Birker 
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and  Austhwaite  are  the  Stanley  Gill  and  Birker  water¬ 
falls  and  several  large  tarns.  The  name  of  Chape' 
Suken  suggests  an  ancient  place  of  worship,  and  there 
is  a  tradition  that  the  tarn  is  the  site  of  a  submerged 
church  or  village. 

Millom  Castle  naturally  figured  largely  in  the  affairs 
of  past  centuries.  In  1292  the  title  to  the  estate  was 
proved  by  the  Lord  of  Millom  ;  forty  years  later  Sir  John 
Hudleston  carried  out  large  works,  and  in  1600-1622  the 
great  tower  was  erected.  In  1 644  it  was  partly  destroyed 
by  the  Parliamentary  forces.  There  are  considerable 
ruins,  and  the  tower,  50  ft.  high,  is  standing ;  the  walls 
are  7  ft.  thick.  On  the  marsh  near  the  Furness  Railway 
is  the  Hangstone,  bearing  the  words  :  “  On  this 
spot  stood  the  gallows,  the  ancient  Lords  of  Millom 
having  exercised  Jura  Regalia  within  this  Seignory  The 
church  of  Holy  Trinity  was  given  by  William  de 
Milium  before  1200.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  original 
building,  but  when  the  church  was  restored  in  1874  some 
Norman  piers  were  found  ;  14th  century  windows,  and 
an  early  15th  century  font,  are  also  preserved,  with  a 
table  tomb  of  Sir  Andrew  de  Hudleston  (1494)  and  his 
wife.  There  is  a  mutilated  oak  effigy  of  a  man  in  armour 
supposed  to  be  another  Hudleston  knight.  The  arms  of 
the  family  appear  on  a  15th  century  cross  in  the  church. 
There  is  a  daughter  church  of  St.  George,  with  the 
mission  of  St.  Luke  at  Haverigg.  The  Roman  Catholics! 
have  a  handsome  church  at  Millom,  especially  notable  for 
its  fine  arch  spanning  the  altar. 

Milnthorpe  (W.),  formerly  part  of  Heversham  parish, 
is  a  bright  little  town  on  the  road  from  Kendal  to  Lan¬ 
caster.  It  has  in  the  centre  a  church  (St.  Thomas)  of 
graceful  design,  built  in  1837,  and  greatly  improved  a 
little  over  thirty  years  ago.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
public  buildings  of  more  than  average  note,  including 
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he  Bindloss  Cottage  Homes  and  the  Tattersall  Alms- 
louses,  but  few  objects  attractive  to  the  antiquary. 

Moresby  (C.)  was  greatly  developed  as  to  its  mineral 
:  esources  by  the  Lowthers  and  through  the  facilities  for 
hipping  at  Whitehaven.  While  an  attempt  was  made 
<y  Denton,  the  first  historian  of  Cumberland,  to  derive 
!  he  name  from  “  one  Maurice  who  first  seated  himself 
here,”  good  reason  exists  for  seriously  doubting  it, 

!  lthough  there  was  a  Hugh  de  Moriceby  here  early  in 
:  he  13th  century.  The  Romans  had  a  station  here,  and 
!  ortions  of  it  are  still  in  fair  preservation  close  to  the 
hurch  (St.  Bridget)  ;  indeed  that  building  may  be  said 
0  stand  within  the  camp.  The  church  of  1822  (re¬ 
ared  1885)  was  erected  near  the  site  of  the  old  one,  of 
/hich  the  chancel  arch  stands  in  the  churchyard.  In 
lis  parish  is  the  village  of  Parton,  on  the  coast,  where 
here  is  a  small  port,  with  iron  and  engineering  works. 

Morland  (W.)  m.  S.  from  Cliburn  stat.)  lies 
lugly  in  the  Lyvennet  Valley,  on  the  road  from  Penrith 
)  Orton  by  way  of  Crosby  Ravensworth.  It  is  a  large 
arish  still,  but  until  recent  times  included  the  present 
arishes  of  Great  and  Little  Strickland.  At  a  much 
irlier  period  Bolton  was  also  included  ;  now  its  town- 
lips  are  Morland,  King’s  Meaburn,  Newby,  and  Sleagill. 
'he  church  (St.  Lawrence)  is  a  very  ancient  foundation — 
robably  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county.  Much  of  it 
ras  rebuilt  in  1896.  There  are  some  Norman  and  pre- 
lorman  remains,  and  a  few  that  are  supposed  to  be 
axon.  Among  the  contents  of  antiquarian  interest  is  a 
7th  century  wooden  shaft  almsbox  with  iron  lid,  and 
>me  16th  century  carving  on  the  choir  stalls.  At 
Jewby,  a  little  over  a  mile  from  Morland,  is  the  ancient 
[all,  now  a  farm,  which  retains  some  of  its  ancient 
laracteristics,  and  over  the  front  is  a  slab  bearing  the 
aat  of  arms  of  the  Nevinsons. 
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Mosser  (C.)  (3  m.  S.  from  Cockermouth  stat.),  « 
agricultural  district  to  the  S.E.  of  Cockermouth,  was  01 
of  the  chapelries  of  Brigham,  and  there  was  a  ri( 
chantry  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  The  old  churcr 
(St.  Philip),  built  in  1773,  was  replaced  by  a  new  buih 
ing  in  1891. 

Muncaster  (C.),  though  now  somewhat  out  of  tl 
world,  is  a  most  interesting  and  picturesque  district, 
has  escaped  the  industrial  revival  shared  by  neighbourir 
parishes  N.  and  S.  The  more  common  name  in  0 
records  is  Mulcastre.  For  several  centuries  the  distri 
has  belonged  to  the  Penningtons,  of  which  the  late  Lo;„ 
Muncaster  was  the  last  male  representative.  They  we 
a  powerful  family  in  the  13th  century,  when  William  ( 
Pennington  married  the  heiress  of  Benedict  de  Molecastr 
Long  before  that  time  the  Romans  were  here,  and  Wal 
Castle  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Roman  bath,  but  tl 
Penningtons  lived  here  before  they  built  Muncastc. 
Castle  about  1242.  The  Castle  was  begun  in  the  fitj 
half  of  the  14th  century,  and  in  1461  Sir  John  Pei 
nington  entertained  Henry  VI,  who  left  what  is  describe, 
as  “a  brauve  workyd  glasse  cuppe,”  with  the  promise  th 
“  your  family  shall  prosper  so  long  as  you  preserve  th 
glass  unbroken” — a  tradition  very  similar  in  its  terms  1 
that  associated  with  the  Luck  of  Eden  Hall.  Thrt 
years  later,  after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  Henry  was  agai 
at  Muncaster,  but  this  time  as  a  deposed  King.  Tl 
Castle  was  practically  rebuilt  in  1783,  and  enlarged  near! 
a  century  later. 

The  church  (St.  Michael)  was  greatly  restored,  bi 
certainly  not  improved  from  the  antiquarian  point  < 
view,  in  1874.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  church  is  a  cro 
of  red  sandstone  4^  ft.  high  in  a  modern  socket.  Tl 
cross  is  said  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley  to  be  Scand 
navian,  and  other  antiquaries  attribute  it  to  Irish  Vikir 
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Iork  of  the  1 2th  century.  Part  of  the  church  walling 
Norman,  but  much  of  the  old  work  was  dispersed  forty 
;ars  ago.  Birkby  is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  about  3 
1.  E.  of  Ravenglass.  On  Birkby  Fell  are  the  ruins  of 
hat  has  been  declared  to  be  the  Danish  Settlement  of 
irnscar,  with  a  circumference  of  3  m.  Chapel  Garth 
i  believed,  from  its  name,  and  from  ruins  found  nearly 
;  century  ago,  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  ancient 
'Viapel. 

;  Mungrisdale  (C.),  or  St.  Mungo’s  Dale  (3^  m.  N.W. 
om  Troutbeck  stat.)  is  out  of  the  world,  being  off  the 

iute  to  any  place  except  by  the  little-used  road  from 
eswick  to  Caldbeck.  In  the  church  (St.  Mungo),  an 
lattractive  building  erected  about  1 50  years  ago,  is 
bell,  which  probably  came  from  Greystoke,  and 
■hose  date  is  attributed  to  1491.  The  three  decker 
filpit  is  in  the  middle,  and  the  seats  face  N.  and  S.  It 

Its  in  this  dale  that  the  Souter  Fell  mirage  was  seen 
rice  (1743-1745),  as  described  under  the  name  of  that 
ountain.  High  up  in  the  hills  above  Mungrisdale  is 
ales  or  Bowscale  Tarn,  a  sheet  of  water  to  which  poetic 
:ence  has  given  attributes  that  it  cannot  claim. 

Natland  (W.)  (i£  m.  S.  from  Oxenholme  stat.)  has 
its  chief  antiquarian  possession  the  Roman  station  at 
ater  Crook,  known  in  the  time  of  the  legions  as  Con- 
ngium.  There  are  records  of  a  ruined  chapel  at  Nat- 
nd  in  1680  ;  afterwards  two  buildings  stood  on  the  site, 
d  gave  place  to  the  present  church  (St.  Mark),  built 
a  memorial  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Crewdson.  In  the  parish  is 
e  Diocesan  Home  for  Waifs  and  Strays.  The  busy 
nction  station  at  Oxenholme  is  partly  in  Natland  ; 
ase  by,  the  house  now  used  as  a  farm  was  the  home  of 
e  Archers,  a  family  which  had  a  considerable  share  in 
cal  affairs  for  a  long  period  several  centuries  ago. 
Naworth  Castle  (C.)  (1  m.  E.  from  Naworth  stat.) 
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will  always  be  entitled  to  fame  as  the  home  of  Loi 
William  Howard,  the  “  Belted  Will  ”  of  the  “  Lay 
the  Last  Minstrel  There  was  probably  a  pele-tow' 
from  the  ioth  century,  but  the  earliest  record  of  tl 
Castle  is  obtained  in  1355,  when  Ralph,  Lord  Dacre,  o 
tained  a  licence  to  “  make  a  castle  of  his  mansion  here 
It  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  part 
with  materials  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Kirkoswald  ar 
Irthington  Castles.  Subsequently  there  were  many  fra 
round  Naworth,  incidents  to  which  Leonard  Dacre  le; 
variety  by  seizing  the  Castle  because  of  his  chagrin  whe 
the  property  had  passed  to  his  nieces,  Anne  Dacre,  wi 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Mary,  wife  of  Lord  Howard  c 
Walden,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lord  William  Howarc 
these  husbands  being  the  three  sons  of  the  Duke  of  No 
folk,  who  had  become  the  guardian  of  the  heiresse 
The  Queen  sent  Lord  Hunsdon  to  apprehend  Leonai 
Dacre  ;  there  was  a  battle  near  what  is  now  known 
Hell  Beck.  The  usurpers  were  defeated  and  fled  to  tl 
continent,  where  they  died  as  prisoners.  Naturally  sue 
a  building  was  bound  to  have  a  great  share  in  the  Bord( 
strife  century  after  century,  and  many  entertaining  stori< 
are  associated  with  it.  In  1844  there  was  a  serious  fir 
which  did  a  great  amount  of  damage,  some  of  it  irrepa: 
able.  Naworth  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesqu 

castles  in  the  two  counties. 

Nether  Denton  (C.)  (li-  m.  N.E.  from  Low  Ro’ 
stat.)  was  part  of  the  great  Barony  of  Gilsland,  and  tx 
longed  to  the  Denton  family  for  a  long  period.  Th 
Hall  is  now  a  farm-house;  it  has  a  14th  century  towe 
with  walls  6$  ft.  thick.  There  was  a  church  here  soo 
after  the  Conquest  ;  it  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Wethera 
The  present  edifice  (St.  Cuthbert)  was  built  in  1866  o 
the  site  of  one  which  was  in  existence  two  centurh 
previously. 
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Netherton  (C.)  (f  m.  E.  from  Maryport  stat.),  which 
few  years  ago  was  formed  out  of  the  parish  of  Dearham, 
imprises  several  colliery  villages,  but  the  district  is 
ractically  a  suburb  of  Maryport,  from  which  it  is  separated 
|y  the  river  Ellen.  A  fine  church  (All  Souls),  with  ac- 
immodation  for  600  people,  was  built  about  thirty-five 
:ars  ago.  Ellenborough,  on  the  higher  side  of  the  dis- 
ict,  was  an  important  town  in  the  Roman  era,  and  many 
tars  and  other  stones  now  preserved  at  Netherhall  were 
und  here.  It  has  shared  in  the  industrial  development 
■  the  district,  but  apart  from  F.wanrigg  (or  Unerigg) 
[all,  overlooking  the  Solway,  there  are  few  buildings  of 
terest.  The  history  of  the  Christian  and  Law  families 
closely  associated  with  the  place. 

Newbiggin  (W.)  is  separated  from  Cumberland  by 
te  Crowdundle  Beck,  near  which  are  quarries  believed 
ith  good  reason  to  have  been  worked  by  the  Romans, 
is  a  delightfully  situated  village,  with  the  Hall  and  the 
lurch  close  together  in  the  centre.  These  are  the  only 
hidings  of  note  in  the  parish.  The  manor  came  into 
ie  possession  of  the  Crackanthorpes  in  I  219,  by  marriage 
ith  Emma,  the  heiress  of  the  de  Newbiggin  family,  and 
ley  still  own  it.  The  Hall,  obviously  built  as  a  place 
:  great  strength,  some  of  the  walls  being  1  2  ft.  thick, 
as  somewhat  modernised  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Crackan- 
lorpe,  who,  however,  left  on  the  tower  the  stone  effigies 
two  soldiers,  so  that  at  a  very  short  distance  a  stranger 
ould  suppose  that  there  were  watchmen  on  guard, 
'ver  the  door  is  reproduced  in  quaint  characters  the  old 
cord  that — 

Christofer  Crakenthorp  men  did  me  call, 

Who  in  my  tyme  did  build  this  hall 

And  framed  it  as  you  may  see 

One  thousand  five  hundred  thirty  and  three: 

etween  the  Hall  and  the  highway  has  stood  a  church 
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for  certainly  more  than  600  years  ;  the  present  buildip 
(St.  Edmund)  was  erected  in  1853,  and  a  niche  on  t#< 
S.  side  of  the  chancel  was  preserved.  This  was  former 
the  burial  place  of  the  Crackanthorpes. 

New  Hutton  (W.),  midway  between  Sedbergh  at 
Kendal,  was  once  joined  to  Old  Hutton  as  one  pari^ 
but  the  division  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Edward .t 
The  name  of  Hutton-i’-th’-Hay,  part  of  the  parish,  shojc 
that  there  was  once  a  chase  here.  The  church  (i 
Stephen),  dating  from  1739,  was  rebuilt  1820,  but  ts 
present  church  only  dates  back  some  thirty-eight  yeail 
there  was  a  school  here  250  years  ago. 

Newlands  (C.)  (3  m.  S.E.  from  Braithwaite  sta', 
formerly  a  chapelry  of  Crosthwaite,  was  once  an  import:! 
industrial  centre,  the  royal  mines  of  Goldscope  a 
Dale  Head  producing,  in  the  Elizabethan  era,  enormcf 
quantities  of  copper  and  lead  under  the  operations 
Daniel  Hechstetter  and  his  company  of  skilled  Germi 
miners,  many  of  whose  descendants  still  reside  in  t: 
two  counties.  Now  the  district  is  devoted  to  agricultui, 
while  many  summer  visitors  find  it  a  delightful  home  fr 
holiday  purposes.  The  coach  road  from  Butterme* 
through  Keskadale  passes  through  Newlands.  T: 
ancient  chapel  was  succeeded  by  the  small  present  churi 
of  unknown  dedication. 

Newton  Arlosh  (C.)  (2^  m.  N.W,  from  Kirkbrii 
stat.)  is  notable  principally  for  its  fortified  church  (St.  Johf 
the  Evangelist).  Standing  within  a  short  distance  C 
the  shallow  estuary  of  the  Eden,  which  could  be  cross* 
by  invading  Scotsmen  at  certain  states  of  the  tide,  tit 
church  was  built  more  than  six  centuries  ago,  quite* 
much  to  provide  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  people  It 
the  district  as  for  the  purposes  of  worship.  It  is  still  on 
a  small  place,  but  apart  from  the  tower  was  once  on 
27  ft.  by  12  ft.,  with  extremely  thick  walls.  The  » 
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!;ndow  was  only  1 1  ins.  wide,  and  all  the  windows  are 
11  small  and  set  high  in  the  walls.  The  tower  has 
ree  storeys,  with  massive  walls  and  narrow  slits  for  the 
ouble  purpose  of  use  by  archers  and  giving  light  and  air. 
„t  the  dissolution  the  church  was  allowed  to  go  to  decay, 
id  so  remained  until  it  was  restored  in  184.3.  Apart 
:;om  the  church  the  most  interesting  building  in  the 
irish  is  Raby  Cote,  now  a  farm-house,  once  the  seat 
lr  the  Chambre  family.  Its  builders  made  free  use 
Y  stones  taken  from  the  mother  church  of  the  Holme, 
.id  some  finely  carved  lettering  from  the  same  source, 
hich  is  placed  both  upside  down  and  not  in  proper 
quence. 

Newton  Reigny  (C.)  (2^  m.  N.W.  from  Penrith 
tat.)  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  family  of  Reigny, 
hose  known  history  went  back  to  the  1 2th  century, 
rom  them  it  passed  to  Robert  Burnell,  who  was  at  the 
me  time  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Lord  Chancellor, 
id  Lord  Treasurer,  and  he  held  by  the  military  service 
hich  was  common  to  many  manors  in  Cumberland, 
he  picturesque  Catterlen  Hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
ie  river  Petteril  from  Newton,  was  the  home  of  the 
aux  family,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
any  old  pele-towers  and  manor  houses  on  the  southern 
de  of  the  county,  though  now  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
rm-house.  Over  the  door  is  the  record  that  “At  thys 
me  is  Rolande  Vaux  lorde  of  thys  place  and  builded 
lis  hal  in  the  yr  of  God  1  577  ”,  The  church  (St.  John), 
tough  several  times  restored,  especially  thrice  during  the 
9th  century,  has  been  treated  more  tenderly  than  many 
uildings  which  have  passed  under  the  hands  of  modern 
uilders.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  Norman 
iscina,  with  some  peculiar  piers  of  the  arcades.  On  one 
f  the  roof  timbers  still  preserved,  and  known  as  “the 
irpenters’  beam,”  is  the  inscription  in  crude  letters, 
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“  The  Naymes  of  the  carpenters  that  have  bylt  thys  roi; 
Ad  Dni  1585,  Vide  licet,  John  Atkenson  of  Caterh, 
and  Hennere  Bymert  The  characters,  all  cramp  1 
and  quaint,  are  deeply  cut  as  far  as  “Caterlen,”  but  t: 
last  name  is  very  indistinct. 

Nicholforest  (C.)  (2  m.  E.  from  Penton  stat.),  pt 
of  the  old  parish  of  Kirkandrews-on-Esk,  extends  • 
10  m.  along  the  Liddel  and  Kershope,  these  being  ta 
divisions  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  d 
church  (1774)  of  which  the  dedication  is  unknown,  vjf 
rebuilt  in  1 866,  and  is  a  handsome  structure  for  sui 
a  remote  district.  Isolation  would  seem  to  have  charm;! 
the  late  vicar  retired  in  1915  after  having  charge  I 
the  parish  for  fifty-three  years. 

Old  Hutton  (W.)  (4  m.  S.E.  from  Kendal  stat.),  whit 
is  joined  to  Holmescales  for  civil  but  to  Preston  Patri: 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  has  much  in  common  wii 
New  Hutton.  The  ancient  chapel  was  demolished 
1628,  and  its  ugly  successor,  built  in  1799,  was  supersedi 
a  little  over  forty  years  ago  by  a  neat  Gothic  structi 
(St.  John  Baptist).  The  antiquity  of  the  religic 
foundation  here  is  evidenced  by  the  inclusion  of  a  Tud 
window  from  the  first  church,  while  the  plate  indue 
a  silver  chalice  of  1459.  Bleaze  Hall,  once  the  seat 
the  Batemans,  is  a  farm,  but  it  still  has  some  quai 
carving  and  a  particularly  fine  moulded  ceiling  in  remar 
ably  good  preservation. 

Onnside  (W.),  anciently  called  Ormeshead,  somewh 
out  of  the  world,  is  a  large  parish  on  the  uplands,  4  m. 
from  Appleby,  but  possesses  important  historical  associ 
tions.  The  only  building  of  note  in  the  parish,  t. 
church  (St.  James),  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  As  is  t: 
case  in  so  many  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  distric’’ 
it  is  built  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  parish,  close  to  tl 
Eden,  though  there  is  no  bridge  across  the  river.  The 
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vas  probably  a  primitive  church  here  soon  after  the  Con- 
uest,  and  the  names  of  most  of  the  rectors  from  1 294 
re  known.  Some  of  the  present  fabric  has  been  assigned 
I  0  the  early  12th  century.  Among  the  unusual  features 
,  re  a  double  piscina  and  a  squint  ;  and  the  church  was 
pparently  occasionally  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  during 
fhe  Scottish  raids.  More  than  a  century  ago  there  was 
jund  a  specimen  of  ancient  work  to  which  the  name  of 
te  Ormside  cup  was  given,  which  has  for  many  years 
een  in  York  Museum. 

Orton  (W.)  (3  m.  N.E.  from  Tebay  stat.),  on  the  road 
om  Kendal  to  Appleby,  was  once  a  market  town  (and 
ill  possesses  a  Market  Hall),  the  charter  having  been 
.ranted  by  Edward  I,  while  the  fairs  were  conceded  by 
•liver  Cromwell  in  1658.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot 
f  the  steep  Scar,  on  which  was  one  of  the  chain  of 
:acons  in  the  times  when  such  means  of  signalling  were 
:cessary.  Before  Tebay  was  formed  into  a  separate 
Irish  Orton  was  10  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad,  and  it  s  ill 
eludes  the  distant  hamlets  of  Greenholme,  Langdale, 
id  Bretherdale.  The  late  owner  of  Orton  Hall  during 
e  last  twenty  years  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of 
e  district  by  extensive  planting  and  other  changes, 
r.  Burn,  the  distinguished  Chancellor  and  historian  of 

1restmorland,  was  for  about  half  a  century  vicar  of 
rton,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  parishes  in  the  N. 
here  the  clergyman  is  chosen  by  a  large  body  of  the 
rishioners  by  open  voting  on  a  fixed  election  day. 
he  church  (All  Saints)  dates  to  the  13th  century,  but 
e  many  alterations  and  rebuildings  have  left  few  traces 
'  the  former  structures,  one  of  the  windows  and  the 
scina  being  the  only  old  features  readily  noted. 

Oitsby  (C.)  (4  m.  E.  from  Langwathby  stat.)  has  little 
claim  attention  from  the  stranger  whose  interest  lies 
:rely  in  modern  concerns,  but  to  the  student  of  history 
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the  parish  has  some  attractions.  The  church  (St.  Lul 
certainly  takes  us  back  to  1245,  but  the  present  buildi  j 
has  only  existed  about  sixty  years.  The  most  noticeal: 
feature  in  the  interior  is  an  oak  figure  of  a  Crusad , 
7  ft.  long,  in  mail  armour,  usually  accepted  as  a  represe- 
tation  of  the  founder  of  the  church.  Its  date  has  be. 
attributed  to  the  13th  century,  which  at  least  agrees  wij 
the  known  history  of  the  church.  In  Bishop  Nicolsoi; 
time  the  tradition  still  remained  that  the  man  was 
outlaw  who  lived  at  Crewgarth,  on  the  north-weste 
side  of  the  parish,  and  that  he  was  killed  while  hunti 
at  a  place  still  known  as  Baronside.  There  is  an  obvic 
objection  to  the  truth  of  this  story,  as  outlaws  had  to 
content  with  much  less  than  effigies  in  churches. 

Patterdale  (W.)  (14  m.  S.W.  from  Penrith  and  8 
from  Troutbeck  stats.),  at  the  head  of  Ullswater,  dern 
its  name  from  St.  Patrick,  and  it  was  anciently  kno\ 
as  Patricksdale,  from  the  tradition  that  the  saint  on  o 
occasion  visited  the  valley  and  baptised  the  people.  L 
memory  is  also  preserved  in  St.  Patrick’s  Well,  by  t 
roadside  between  Glenridding  and  Patterdale.  This 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  Lake  Distri 
being  almost  surrounded  by  the  high  fells,  with  U1 
water  in  the  foreground.  The  church  (St.  Patrici 
built  in  1853,  is  the  successor  of  probably  two  othe 
but  the  only  association  with  them  now  preserved  is  p; 
of  the  early  1 3th  century  font.  In  the  churchyard  j 
the  root  and  stump  of  a  once  celebrated  yew  tree,  whi 
fell  in  a  great  storm  in  1883.  The  Hall,  in  a  forir 
state  the  home  of  the  Mounseys,  Kings  of  Patterda 
has  for  nearly  a  century  past  been  the  seat  of  t 
Marshall  family.  The  grounds  contain  a  remarkal 
collection  of  trees  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  worl 
which  flourish  in  the  mild  air  of  this  sheltered  plat 
At  the  foot  of  Kirkstone  Pass  is  Brothers  Water,  one 
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:he  smaller  lakes.  Among  the  hills  above  Hartsop  is 
Hayeswater,  a  lonely  tarn  now  utilised  as  a  water  supply 
Hfor  Penrith  ;  and  another  beautiful  small  sheet  of  water 
lifo  Angle  Tarn,  reached  by  a  walk  over  the  rough  fell  or 
toy  Boardale  Hause  from  Patterdale.  The  district  pro¬ 
vides  a  remarkable  choice  of  long  walks,  and  a  robust 
iibedestrian  might  spend  a  fortnight  in  tramping  without 
covering  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  same  ground 
;wice. 

r  PENRITH  (C.)  is  one  of  the  most  pleasantly  situated 

towns  in  the  N.  of  England,  and  its  characteristics 
eadily  explain  why  its  sons  and  daughters  invariably 
etain  such  a  deep  affection  for  it  when  circumstances 
ake  them  away  from  the  old  town  to  live  in  districts 
ess  quiet  and  beautiful.  Although  suffering  the  fate  of 
ii  nany  rural  communities,  with  few  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  and  finding  its  population  slowly  declining 
o  luring  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  Penrith  is  progressive 
hn  many  ways,  and  its  streets  and  buildings  bear  little 
t  esemblance  to  what  existed  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
ii  Vhile  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture,  it  is  the  centre 
ri  or  a  great  and  growing  trade  in  live  stock,  and  especially 
J1  he  fine  pedigreed  and  dairy  shorthorn  cattle  for  which 
it  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  are  famous.  There  is  a 
it  urious  blending  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern,  as 
p  objects  of  antiquity  may  be  found  in  almost  every  direction, 
i  For  several  centuries  the  town  was  a  royal  manor,  which 
hi  assed  ultimately  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the 
it  Castle  now  in  ruins  was  once  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
di  If  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.  It  was  probably 
:  egun  in  the  14th  century,  and  added  to  from  time  to 
ii  ime,  a  tower  being  built  by  Bishop  Strickland,  one  of 
01  iie  greatest  benefactors  the  town  ever  had.  Since  the 
ill  me  of  Cromwell,  the  process  of  decay  has  gone  steadily 
nt  n,  but  in  1913  the  people  awoke  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
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stately  ruins  of  their  Castle  they  had  a  valuable  asse 
They  purchased  the  estate  from  the  railway  companj 
and  set  to  work  to  preserve  but  not  to  restore.  As 
result  of  the  excavations,  portions  of  the  building  whic 
had  been  buried  for  centuries  were  found  to  be  almo: 
perfect  ;  and  at  the  time  of  writing  many  interestin 
finds  had  been  exposed,  including  some  parts  of  th 
original  building  which  were  not  known  to  exist.  Th 
exigencies  of  the  war  temporarily  stopped  the  work,  be 
in  due  time  it  will  be  completed,  and  the  surroundin 
grounds  laid  out  for  pleasure  purposes,  and  as  a  wa 
memorial. 

Penrith  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  places  visite 
by  the  missionaries  after  St.  Cuthbert’s  time,  and  ther 
are  very  early  records  of  a  church.  In  1719  it  becam 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  old  church  (St.  Andrew)  excep 
the  tower,  which  was  altered  though  not  improved.  Th 
building  is  plain  in  its  form,  yet  the  most  is  made  0 
such  features  as  lend  themselves  to  ornamentation.  Th 
eighteen  pillars  which  support  the  gallery  (two  having  a 
some  time  been  taken  away)  are  unique,  in  that  eacl 
consists  of  a  single  stone  brought  from  Crowdundle, 
Westmorland  quarry  which  was  worked  by  the  Romans 
In  the  centre  on  the  S.  side  is  a  very  valuable  windov 
containing  portraits  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  0 
York,  and  Cicely  Nevill,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Ralph 
Earl  of  Westmorland.  These  have  been  said  to  be  th' 
only  existing  portraits  of  Richard  and  Cicely.  Ii 
another  window  on  the  N.  side  is  a  crowned  portrait  oi 
Richard  III.  In  the  vestry  are  elaborately  carved  stones 
bearing  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  Pickerings,  Moresbys: 
and  others.  In  the  churchyard  are  the  celebrated  Giant’ 
Grave  and  Giant’s  Thumb.  The  former,  which  is  no 
in  its  original  position,  consists  of  two  upright  shafts,  thi 
pillars  of  broken  ancient  crosses,  with  four  hog-bacl 
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ombstones  between.  The  Thumb  is  a  rose  cross  (now 
nuch  mutilated),  placed  on  a  modern  base,  on  which  is 
eproduced  the  inscription  formerly  on  the  cross.  Christ 
Hhurch  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town  was  built  in  1850, 
ind  greatly  improved  a  few  years  ago. 

Close  to  the  Parish  Church  is  the  Grammar  School, 
t  was  established  about  1 340,  and  revived  by  Queen 
ilizabeth,  in  whose  honour  it  was  named.  In  1915  the 
milding  was  deserted  by  all  but  the  younger  scholars, 
he  seniors  going  to  the  large  Secondary  School  erected 
■eyond  the  Castle.  Another  ancient  school  was  the  gift 
n  1661  of  William  Robinson,  a  London  merchant,  who 
/as  a  native  of  Penrith.  Half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of 
he  town  is  a  well-preserved  plague-stone,  a  constant 
eminder  of  the  visitations  of  the  pestilence  from  which 
'enrith  sometimes  suffered. 

The  Beacon  Hill,  which  rises  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
)wn  to  a  height  of  nearly  1000  ft.,  was  a  little  over  a 
rntury  ago  changed  from  a  bleak  bare  fell  by  being  enclosed 
ad  planted  with  trees  by  Lord  Lonsdale.  It  was  until 
le  war  thickly  wooded,  and  a  delightful  resort  in 
immer,  but  war  demands  for  timber  caused  the  Govern- 
ent  to  send  a  company  of  Canadian  woodmen,  who  cut 
fawn  many  thousands  of  trees  for  use  in  France  and 
rsewhere.  On  the  summit  is  the  Beacon,  where  the 
•e  was  last  lighted  to  arouse  the  country-side  when  the 
bels  were  in  the  district  in  1745.  Another  reminder 

that  event  exists  in  the  church,  where  two  handsome 
ndelabra  hang  from  the  ceiling.  These,  as  the  in- 
riptions  on  them  relate,  were  the  gifts  of  the  Duke  of 
>rtland  to  his  tenants  of  the  Honour  of  Penrith  in  re- 
gnition  of  their  services  in  defeating  the  rebels.  Among 
e  town’s  other  possessions  of  antiquarian  and  historical 
:terest  are  Gerard  Lowther’s  house  and  Dockray  Hall, 
pch  with  handsome  carved  oak.  Carleton  Hall,  at  the 
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southern  extremity  of  the  parish,  and  Hutton  Hall,  nea 
the  centre  of  the  town,  both  possess  local,  personal,  am 
historical  associations. 

Plumbland  (C.)  (2  m.  E.  from  Aspatria  stat.)  i 
known  throughout  Cumberland  as  a  place  with  a  curiou 
anomaly  in  the  position  of  its  church  (St.  Cuthbert),  fo 
as  the  local  rhyme  runs, 

The  greatest  wonder  that  ever  was  seen 

Is  Plumbland  Church  on  Parsonby  Green, 

Parsonby  being  one  of  the  four  townships  into  whicl 
the  parish  is  divided.  It  is  supposed  that  there  wa 
some  place  of  worship  here  as  early  as  880  ;  there  is  stil 
a  considerable  amount  of  Norman  and  Early  Englisi 
work  preserved,  and  a  pre-Norman  hog-back.  The  parisi 
has  largely  shared  in  the  development  of  the  coal  de 
posits  in  the  district.  Warthol  or  Warthall,  now 
farm  and  formerly  a  manor  house,  once,  according  t 
tradition,  depended  on  the  cast  of  a  card  by  the  gameste 
owner. 

Plumpton  Wall  (C.),  until  recent  times  part  0 
Lazonby  parish,  contains  some  of  the  most  importan 
Roman  remains  in  the  county  at  Voreda,  or  Old  Penrith 
on  the  W.  of  the  road  from  Penrith  to  Carlisle.  It  wa 
first  put  among  local  records  by  Camden  in  1586 
and  many  writers  have  since  dealt  with  the  conditioi 
of  the  site  as  they  knew  it,  for  the  place  seems  fo 
centuries  to  have  been  used  as  a  quarry  for  the  locality 
The  fort  occupied  a  position  of  great  tactical  strengtl 
and  importance.  Many  altars  and  other  stones  havebeei 
found  on  the  site  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  recentl 
as  1908.  The  E.  gate  of  the  fort  is  visible  from  th 
highway,  and  others  can  readily  be  traced.  Plumptoi 
Wall  guarded  the  road  from  S.  to  N.,  and  also  to  th 
Roman  Wall.  The  late  Professor  Haverfield’s  opinioi 
was  that  it  held  a  cohort  of  480  men,  and  that  ther 
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was  probably  a  garrison  here  as  early  as  a.d.  146,  if  not 
at  a  prior  date. 

Plumpton  Park  was  an  important  portion  of  the  Forest 
jf  Inglewood.  It  was  disparked  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  local  history  that  “  Jack- 
:!i-Musgrave,  a  metled  man”  having  obtained  a  lease  of  it 
for  100  years  “planted  five  of  his  sons  at  five  several 
houses  in  it,  and  many  tenants  besides  Afterwards  it 
i  passed  to  the  Earls  of  Annandale,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Lowthers.  Plumpton  Hall  is  now  a  farm-house.  The 
dingy,  barn-like  chapel  built  in  1767  was  dismantled  a 
few  years  ago,  and  a  large  and  handsome  stone  church, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist),  in  the  style  of  a  Border  strong¬ 
hold,  erected  on  part  of  the  site. 

Ponsonby  (C.)  (3  m.  N.E.  from  Sellafield  stat.)  has 
aelonged  to  the  Stanleys  since  1388,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  the  family  has  descended  without  a 
oreak  through  the  male  line.  The  Register  of  St.  Bees 
:ontains  much  almost  unknown  material  relating  to  the 
Itanley  and  the  Punson  (or  Punzun)  families.  Ponsonby 
Hall  is  a  handsome  building  erected  about  1780,  and 
containing  many  ancient  possessions  of  the  family.  The 
It.  Bees  Register  also  indicates  that  there  was  a  church 
'  tere  in  the  1 2th  century,  and  in  the  present  modern 
i  suilding  (of  unknown  dedication)  there  is  13th  century 
[  vork,  while  in  the  nave  is  a  brass  perpetuating  the  memory 
:  >f  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Whyst,  1578. 
j  Preston  Patrick  (W.)  (2  m.  E.  from  Milnthorpe  stat.), 

iiow  principally  noted  for  its  gunpowder  and  other  in- 
lustries,  has  a  history  extending  to  the  Conquest.  There 
vas  an  abbey  here,  afterwards  removed  to  Shap,  and  its 
oroperty  at  the  dissolution  occasioned  much  trafficking. 
3  irhere  was  probably  a  chapel  after  the  Reformation,  but  it 
was  not  until  1781  that  Preston  Richard  was  separated  from 
;  durton.  The  church  (St.  Patrick)  was  rebuilt  on  the  old 
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site  in  1852  ;  in  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  a  ye 
which  was  described  as  being  “  very  old  and  decayed 
in  1692.  The  second  part  of  the  name  of  the  paris 
is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Patrick  de  Culwen. 

Preston  Richard  (W.),  in  the  ecclesiastical  parish  < 
Preston  Patrick,  derives  the  latter  half  of  its  name  fror 
the  long  succession  of  persons  who  bore  the  name  c 
“  Richard  de  Preston,”  it  is  said  for  200  years  without 
break.  The  district  is  an  attractive  one,  and  there  ar 
numerous  mansions  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ephrair 
Chambers,  F.R.S.,  the  originator  of  the  system  of  ency 
clopaedias,  who  lies  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  born  a 
Milton  in  this  parish. 

Raughton  Head  with  Gaitsgill  (C.)  (4  m.  W.  ffon 
Southwaite  stat.)  is  a  beautiful  district  in  the  vale  cj 
the  Caldew.  There  was  here  a  chapel  of  ease  of  Cast!* 
Sowerby  at  an  early  date,  and  tradition  represents  it  a 
having  been  thatched  with  bracken.  It  was  rebuilt  ii 
1678,  and  again  in  1760.  A  new  church  was  erected  ii 
1881.  At  Gaitsgill,  on  the  side  of  the  valley  overlooking 
Rose  Castle,  is  a  district  church  (St.  Jude). 

Ravenglass  (C.),  part  of  the  parish  of  Muncaster 
was  probably  the  oldest  seaport  in  Cumberland.  It  wa- 
used  in  that  way  by  the  Romans,  who  made  roads  to  ii 
from  Westmorland  by  way  of  Hardknott,  while  they 
had  a  highway  along  the  coast  passing  through  Ravenn 
glass.  There  is  now  no  trade,  but  the  village  is  a 
favourite  summer  holiday  resort.  Even  its  ancient  market 
has  gone,  along  with  the  fairs  which  were  opened  and 
closed  with  picturesque  ceremonial.  Ravenglass  is  the 
terminus  of  the  miniature  railway  running  for  about 
7  m.  into  Eskdale,  which  was  reopened  in  1915.  The 
gullery  established  by  the  late  Lord  Muncaster  is  one. 
of  the  most  notable  and  extensive  preserves  of  its  kind  in 
the  kingdom. 
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Ravenstonedale  (W.),  locally  called  “  Rissendel,”  is 
n  extensive  parish  extending  from  the  edge  of  Orton  to 
he  Yorkshire  boundary  at  Sedbergh.  While  other 
iarishes  are  divided  into  townships,  the  four  portions  of 
his  are  known  as  angles.  Politically  and  socially  Raven- 
ixonedale  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  making  of  West- 
tiiorland  history  during  many  centuries,  partly  by  reason 
Uf  the  notable  men  who  have  had  their  birth  in  or  asso¬ 
ciations  with  the  parish.  In  the  matter  of  interesting 
siustoms,  too,  Ravenstonedale  cannot  be  outdone.  The 
privilege  of  sanctuary  nominally  existed  here  long  after  it 
i  ad  ceased  elsewhere,  the  rope  of  the  sanctuary  bell  con- 
nuing  to  hang  beneath  the  church  tower,  where  it 
could  easily  be  reached  by  the  fleeing  fugitive.  The 
t  tries  of  tenants  sat  at  the  manor  courts,  which  were 
ill  eld  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  and  there  were  many 
:  .her  manorial  customs  that  must  have  been  more 
ill  cturesque  than  comfortable.  The  manor  originally  be- 
:  nged  to  the  Priory  of  Watton,  Yorkshire,  and  at  the 
nj  ssolution  was  given  by  King  Henry  to  the  Archbishop 

1'York.  Subsequently  he  transferred  the  reversion  to 
e  Whartons,  from  whom  it  passed  by  purchase  to  the 
>1  awthers.  The  Fothergills  have  for  many  centuries 
ien  among  the  chief  property  owners  in  the  parish  ; 
f  ey  founded  and  endowed  the  Grammar  School — now 
i  ed  for  elementary  education.  Their  members  included 
i  number  of  men  who  attained  to  high  positions — 
f  homas  was  Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ; 
other  Thomas  was  Provost  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
d  Vice-Chancellor  of  his  University  ;  while  his  brother 
:'2orge  was  Principal  of  St.  Edmund’s  Hall,  Oxford, 
id  The  church  (St.  Oswald)  has  many  features  of  ex- 
wptional  interest.  The  seats,  instead  of  facing  E.  in  the 
ual  manner,  are  set  N.  and  S.  The  pulpit  is  a  fine 
Hicimen  of  the  old  three-decker.  The  present  building 
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was  erected  in  1744,  but  not  quite  on  the  same  si 
as  its  predecessor.  Nonconformity  has  flourished  he 
almost  longer  than  at  any  place  in  the  county,  tl 
Presbyterians  having  had  a  chapel  in  the  dale  since  166 
The  late  Mr.  John  Fothergill,  Brownber,  built  a  sm; 
but  ideal  church  (St.  Aidan)  at  Newbiggin,  at  the  northe 
end  of  the  dale,  in  1 892,  and  subsequently  that  distri 
was  made  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish.  £ 
Helen’s  Well,  some  distance  from  Newbiggin,  is  trad, 
tionally  associated  with  an  early  chapel. 

Renwick  (C.)  (4  m.  E.  from  Lazonby  stat.),  high  1 
on  the  eastern  fell-side,  remote  from  the  world,  is  mo 
interesting  by  reason  of  its  past  history  than  for  any  prese/ 
attractions.  Andrew  de  Harcla  was  once  the  owner 
the  manor,  and  it  passed  on  his  attainder  to  Robe 
Eglesfeld,  the  founder  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  wb 
settled  it  on  the  College,  and  Queen’s  still  has  a  practic. 
concern  in  the  parish.  The  church  (All  Saints)  w 

always  a  plain  one  ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  1733  by  th 
parishioners,  and  not  before  it  was  needed,  Bisho 
Nicolson  in  1703  having  found  it  in  a  disgraceful  stati 
In  1846  it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  the  late  Rector  muc 
improved  it  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  An  estat 
at  Scale  Houses  is  credited  with  freedom  from  tithe  becaus 
a  1 6th  century  owner  slew  a  cockatrice,  but  nobod 
has  yet  succeeded  in  fathoming  either  the  facts  or  th 
origin  of  the  story,  nor  has  anyone  identified  th 
mysterious  creature. 

Rockcliffe  (C.)  from  its  name  would  be  assumed  tt 
be  a  picturesque  district,  but  it  is  in  a  low-lyim. 
country,  with  half  a  dozen  hamlets  between  the  Ede. 
and  the  Scottish  border.  The  western  part  lies  along  th 
marsh  formed  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Eden  and  Esk,  an 
is  a  favourite  haunt  of  naturalists.  Its  manorial  histor: 
is  unusually  attractive,  partly  by  reason  of  the  families  wh 
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wned  the  district,  and  also  by  the  political  movements 
;ii  which  it  was  concerned.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
t  “astle  is  in  1539,  when  it  belonged  to  the  Dacres. 

:  'hirty  years  afterwards  it  was  seized  by  Leonard  Dacre, 
ifat  a  few  months  later  he  had  to  make  his  escape  to 
1(ifcotland.  Afterwards  it  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
1  etching  and  warding  of  the  West  Marches.  The  church 
S  It.  Mary),  a  good  specimen  of  the  Decorated  style,  was 
-  uilt  in  1848,  and  much  improved  in  1881,  when  the 
fire  was  added.  In  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  cross, 
ver  6  ft.  high,  and  more  than  2  ft.  across  the  arms, 
Widely  worked  with  the  pick  instead  of  the  chisel. 

<  Rose  Castle  (C.)  (2  m.  E.  from  Dalston  stat.)  has 
:  een  the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle  since  1230, 
1  which  year  the  manor  of  Dalston  was  granted  to 
ishop  Walter  Malclerk.  Since  that  time  there  have 
een  many  changes.  Bishop  Halton  is  supposed  to  have 
uilt  the  first  stone  tower  in  1297,  this  being  probably 
ecessitated  by  the  raid  by  Wallace,  when  the  country  for 
iany  miles  round  Carlisle  was  devastated.  Three  years 
ter  Halton  entertained  Edward  I  for  several  weeks,  and 
.obert  Bruce  stayed  there  for  three  days.  Afterwards 
re  place  was  burnt  by  the  Scottish  King,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
ole  that  the  same  fate  befel  part  of  the  building  in 
345.  In  the  Civil  Wars  the  Castle  was  attacked  and 
iptured  by  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  made  into  a 
rison.  Three  years  later  great  damage  was  done  during 
te  fighting  between  the  Royalists  and  the  Parliamentary 
•my,  so  that  soon  afterwards  it  was  described  as  “a  de- 
tyed  castle  ”.  Then  with  much  other  property  it  passed 
lito  civil  hands,  but  in  1660,  after  the  Restoration,  the 
astle  was  returned  to  its  former  uses.  There  were  many 
ther  vicissitudes  before  the  peaceful  experiences  of 
lodern  times. 

Rydal  (W.)  (6  m.  N.W.  from  Windermere  stat.), 
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though  lacking  the  busy  character  of  Ambleside  on  t: 
one  hand  and  the  air  of  spaciousness  of  Grasmere 
the  other,  is  one  of  the  jewels  of  Lake  scenery, 
is  set  in  a  valley  hemmed  in  by  high  hills,  wi 
Rydalmere  in  the  bottom,  and  no  one  can  be  surpris 
that  a  man  of  Wordsworth’s  temperament  had 
enthusiastic  love  for  the  dale.  At  Rydal  Mount  1! 
lived  for  thirty-seven  years,  wrote  many  of  his  me 
important  poems  there,  and  it  was  the  place  of  h 
death.  Rydal  Hall,  in  a  beautiful  situation  ove 
looking  the  lake,  has  always  been  associated  wii 
the  ancient  family  of  le  Fleming,  who  are  supposed  I 
have  come  in  the  Conqueror’s  train.  Early  in  the  in 
century  they  obtained  large  properties  in  Westmorland 
Lancashire,  and  Cumberland,  many  of  which  they  sti 
hold.  Some  members  of  the  family  had  important  par 
in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  two  counties  during  sever; 
centuries,  and  their  muniments  contain  much  historic;' 
material  of  great  value.  The  church  (St.  Mary)  ws 
built  in  1824  by  Lady  le  Fleming.  The  picturesqu 
village  of  Loughrigg  is  in  Rydal  parish,  across  the  lak 
in  the  direction  of  Langdale. 

Saddleback ,  the  popular  local  name  of  Blencathr 
(from  the  supposed  likeness  to  a  saddle),  is  2847  ft.  abov> 
sea-level.  Though  easy  of  access  from  Keswick  ant 
Threlkeld,  it  is  not  so  often  climbed  as  many  othe 
mountains  in  the  district.  From  the  inn  at  Scales  th< 
summit  is  not  difficult  to  reach,  though  on  Sharp  Edgt 
there  is  need  for  great  care.  Fine  views  of  the  mountain; 
are  obtained,  given  ordinary  weather,  but  mists  art 
frequent.  Scales  Tarn,  of  which  Scott  in  the  “  Bridal 
ofTriermain”  wrote — 

Never  sunbeam  could  discern 

The  surface  of  that  sable  tarn, 

In  whose  black  mirror  you  may  spy 

The  stars,  while  noontide  lights  the  sky — 
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really  a  shallow  sheet  of  water,  but  the  height  of  the 
rrounding  crags  give  a  very  gloomy  appearance  to  the 
rn,  which  may  also  be  reached  from  Mungrisdale. 

Sea  Fell  Pike  and  Sea  Fell  (C.)  are  the  two  highest 
ountains  in  England,  being  respectively  3210  and 
62  ft.  above  sea-level.  Although  only  three-quarters 
1'  a  mile  divides  the  two  summits,  they  are  separated 
r  the  Mickledore  Chasm,  which  is  difficult  to  traverse, 
'hile  the  views  from  the  summit  are  very  extensive, 
i ey  lack  some  of  the  attractions  to  be  found  on  many 
jountains  of  lesser  height.  This  area  is  the  Mecca  of 
Hgsmen,  as  within  a  radius  of  3  m.  is  to  be  found 
uch  of  the  best  rock  climbing  in  England.  Great 
lible,  Bow  Fell,  Pillar  Mountain,  and  Pillar  Rock  are 
i  in  this  group,  and  every  year  many  hardy  climbers 
mpt  fate  on  them. 

Scaleby  (C.)  (6  m.  N.E.  from  Carlisle  stat.)  is  an 
itirely  agricultural  parish,  with  a  history  mainly  based 
[  its  Castle.  The  manor  was  given  by  Henry  I  to 
chard  de  Tilliol,  one  of  whose  descendants  in  1  307 
i:eived  a  licence  to  crenellate.  From  that  time  onward 
b  building  was  frequently  altered  or  rebuilt  by  the 
Itcres,  Musgraves,  Gilpins,  and  Fawcetts.  It  was  be- 
sged  in  1644,  being  defended  by  Sir  Edward  Musgrave, 
uo  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  General  Leslie.  Four 
)trs  later  the  Castle  was  again  attacked,  by  General 
Imbert’s  troops  ;  on  its  surrender  it  was  set  on  fire  by 
t:  Parliamentarians.  The  walls  are  7  to  8  ft.  thick, 
al  the  tower,  40  ft.  high,  is  roofless.  The  Castle  is  one 
c  the  most  notable  and  interesting  residences  in  this 
ft  of  the  county.  The  church  (All  Saints)  is  supposed 
t  have  had  its  origin  in  the  late  13th  century  ;  when 
1  hop  Nicolson  made  his  visitation  in  1703  the  build- 
i ;  and  its  equipment  were  in  a  sorry  state.  The  church 
vs  carefully  restored  fifty-nine  years  ago. 
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Scotby  (C.),  a  modern  portion  of  Wetheral  parishes 
two  stations.  Its  proximity  to  Carlisle  (2^  m.)  makt  it 
practically  a  suburb  of  the  city.  The  manor  was  c:e 
held  by  the  Scottish  Kings,  but  now  belongs  to  the  Dte 
of  Devonshire.  There  is  a  handsome  church,  d 
curiously,  though  built  so  recently  as  1854,  its  dedicate 
seems  to  be  unknown. 

Sebeygham  (C.)  (6-£  m.  from  Dalston  stat.),  in  ie 
Caldew  valley,  has  a  history  extending  to  1180,  w  n 
a  hermit  named  Wastell  settled  in  the  parish.  His  II 
gave  place  to  a  chapel,  and  King  John  presented  In 
with  the  land  which  he  had  cleared.  This  is  the  usu;y 
accepted  story  of  the  version  of  Sebergham.  Since  th.e 
far-away  times  there  have  been  many  churches  on  e 
site  ;  one  at  least  seems  to  have  been  of  the  Border  je 
type.  In  1775  a  new  church  (St.  Mary)  was  bui} 
this  was  greatly  altered  fifty  years  later,  and  has  si  e 
been  thrice  improved.  Josiah  Relph,  one  of  Cumt'-( 
land’s  best-known  poets,  was  born  at  Sebergham  n 
1712. 

Selside  (W.)  (3  m.  from  Grayrigg  stat.)  is  a  vy. 
widespread  but  sparsely  populated  fell-side  district,  «i 
includes  Whitwell,  Gateside,  Fawcett  Forest,  and  pa* 
of  Skelsmergh  and  Strickland  Roger.  The  place  I 
worship  for  the  district  was  in  the  manor  house  of  Selsia 
the  owners,  the  Thornburghs,  being  Roman  Catholic 
They  in  1718  gave  a  piece  of  adjoining  ground  i 
which  to  build  a  church  ;  this  structure  was  replaci 
in  1838  on  another  site,  and  the  present  church  (.j 
Thomas),  an  unusually  large  one  for  such  a  scatteii 
district,  was  built  a  little  over  twenty  years  ago. 

Setmurthy  (1  m.  from  Embleton  stat.)  has  no  villa: 
of  the  name,  the  parish  consisting  of  scattered  farms  a. 
cottages,  between  Cockermouth  and  Bassenthwaite  Lai. 
It  contains  only  one  notable  old  house,  Huthwaite  Ha, 
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ong  the  home  of  the  ancient  Swynburne  family,  whose 
oat  of  arms,  with  an  inscription,  is  over  the  door  of 
vhat  has  degenerated  into  a  farm-house.  The  ancient 
■  hapel  (St.  Barnabas)  was  rebuilt  in  1794.,  and  restored 
nd  enlarged  in  1871.  Less  than  a  century  and  a  half 
go  this  was  one  of  the  places — numerous  in  the  two 
ounties — served  by  readers.  They  were  largely  main- 
ained  by  the  old  system  of  whittlegate,  by  which  the 
'minister  (who  was  not  necessarily  even  in  deacon’s  orders) 
vent  from  house  to  house  and  lived  with  each  family  for 
■»  stipulated  period  each  year. 

I  Shap  (W.)  is  more  noted  for  its  past  than  by  reason 
•f  present  importance,  as  apart  from  its  extensive  granite 
vorks  and  quarries,  at  the  summit  of  Shap  Fell,  it  de- 
iends  entirely  on  agriculture,  though  in  summer  many 
»  oliday  makers  visit  the  district  for  the  sake  of  the  fine 
Mountain  air.  The  village  consists  practically  of  one 
street  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  with  the  church  at  the 
orthern  end.  Formerly  there  was  a  long  avenue  of 
tonoliths,  extending  westwards  towards  the  Lowther 
alley,  but  the  only  remains  are  part  of  a  circle  at  Carl 
'iofts  (which  was  cut  through  when  the  railway  was 
lade),  and  one  or  two  isolated  stones  in  the  fields.  At 
funnerwell  and  several  other  places  in  the  district 
tere  are  what  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  Druids’ 
Circles,  though  they  have  no  claim  to  the  name.  Half 
>  *ay  down  the  long  street  is  the  curiously  constructed 
loot  Hall.  The  church  (St.  Michael),  rebuilt  in  1898, 
Iteept  the  tower,  stands  on  the  foundation  of  a  much 
■Ider  one.  There  are  remains  of  Norman  work  and 
•  ther  interesting  features. 

>  A  long  mile  away,  in  a  secluded  valley  on  the  banks 
•  'f  the  Lowther,  are  the  stately  ruins  of  the  Pre- 
• '.onstratensian  Abbey.  The  White  Friars  came  here 
tout  1199,  and  remained  until  the  Reformation,  when 
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the  Abbey  was  surrendered  by  Abbot  Evenwood.  Fr  1 
that  time  the  process  of  demolition  has  gone  on  steadi. 
Much  of  the  groundwork  is  still  visible,  but  nothings 
done  to  preserve  the  ruins  ;  indeed  a  few  years  ;> 
many  stones  were  taken  away  to  Lowther  by  the  own,i 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  The  massive  tower  is  the  m  t 
striking  part  of  the  ruins,  but  there  are  large  cran 
which  indicate  that  some  day  there  will  be  a  grt 
collapse,  the  efforts  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorlal 
Antiquarian  Society  to  secure  preservation  and  resto-t 
tion  having  hitherto  failed. 

Swindale,  a  hamlet  in  Shap  parish,  about  5  J 
across  the  moors,  has  one  of  the  smallest  churches  if 
unknown  dedication)  in  the  kingdom,  with  acco)-i 
modation  for  fifty  worshippers,  but  it  is  more  thi 
large  enough  for  the  population,  while  the  school  1; 
less  than  half  a  dozen  scholars.  At  Keld,  close  to  t: 
river,  a  mile  S.  of  the  Abbey,  is  an  ancient  chapel  whid 
degenerated  into  a  barn  until  purchased  by  the  R<. 
J.  Whiteside  to  save  it  from  further  degradation,  ai! 
a  more  recent  change  of  ownership  will  preserve  11 
character.  Mosedale  is  said  to  contain  the  lonelit: 
house  in  Westmorland,  about  6  m.  from  Sha  ; 
There  is  no  road  to  it,  but  in  the  summer  mont  i 
holiday  makers  occasionally  pass  it  on  their  way  acrol 
the  fells  from  Shap  to  Longsleddale  or  Kentmere,  tl.j 
providing  a  delightful  day’s  tramp  away  from  the  worll 
A  neighbouring  valley  has  the  name  of  Wet  Sleddale,  iJ 
account  of  the  tendency  of  the  district  to  attract  t| 
rain,  though  some  residents  have  declared  that  the  rel 
name  is  West  Sleddale. 

Silloth  (C.) — See  Abbey  Holme. 

Skelsmergh  (W.)  (3  m.  N.N.E.  from  Kendal  stat.),j 
modern  parish,  was  previously  a  chapelry  of  Kend; 
and  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist.  Til 
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manor  belonged  to  the  Leyburnes  for  four  centuries. 
They  lived  at  Cunswick  Hall,  and  for  a  long  time  were 
imong  the  most  important  families  in  the  county,  suffer- 
ng  much  for  their  faith.  The  last  of  the  race,  James, 
oined  the  Old  Pretender,  and  his  property  was  forfeited 
o  the  Crown.  The  massive  gateway  is  the  only  re¬ 
naming  part  of  the  earliest  known  building ;  over 
,  he  arch  are  the  royal  arms  quartering  England  and 
'ranee.  The  Leyburnes  also  owned  Skelsmergh  Hall, 
/hose  history  can  be  carried  to  1301  ;  the  tower,  40  ft. 

1  igh,  still  stands.  At  Dodding  Green  there  has  been  a 
'.atholic  church  for  fully  two  centuries. 

Skelton  (C.)  (6-£  m.  N.E.  from  Penrith  stat.)  in  the  1 2th 
rntury  belonged  to  the  Boyvill  family,  and  later  to  the 
urlingtons  and  Cavendishes,  but  now  there  are  numer- 
us  large  owners  of  property.  It  is  a  very  pleasantly 
tuated  village  on  the  road  from  Penrith  to  Wigton 
id  Sebergham,  and  the  district,  though  high-lying,  is 
teemed  as  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  county. 

1  the  parish  are  several  large  houses,  now  farms,  which 
rmerly  were  the  seats  of  important  families — Hardrigg 
all,  Ellonby  Hall,  Lamonby  Hall,  and  Scales  Hall ; 
the  latter  the  Brougham  family  lived  for  a  long  period, 
elton  Church  is  by  some  ascribed  to  St.  Michael, 

■  d  by  others  to  St.  Mary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
1  o  bells  are  respectively  dedicated  to  those  saints, 
t  usually  St.  Michael  is  adopted.  There  is  a  strong 

Ith  century  tower  with  battlements,  but  the  church 
li  several  times  been  rebuilt  or  restored  within  com¬ 
batively  modern  times,  the  last  being  in  1879;  prior 
I  that  time  the  seats  faced  N.  and  S.  The  list  of 
Ictors  goes  back  to  1291.  There  are  now  no  traces 
(the  chantry  founded  in  1347. 

Skiddaw  (C.),  3058  ft.,  the  fourth  highest  mountain 
i  the  Cumbrian  group,  possesses  no  attractions  for  the 
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rock  climber,  but  has  probably  been  more  frequent! 
ascended  by  holiday-makers  than  any  of  the  oth< 
mountains.  This  arises  from  its  proximity  to  Keswic 
the  most  used  path  starting  a  short  distance  from  tl 
railway  station  ;  and  also  because  of  the  ease  with  whic 
it  can  be  ascended,  as  there  is  only  one  steep  pitch,  soc 
after  leaving  Latrigg.  The  journey  may  be  complen 
very  comfortably  between  lunch  and  dinner  on  ai 
summer’s  day.  In  the  holiday  season  many  people  wa 
to  the  top  of  Skiddaw  to  see  the  sun  rise,  an  exerci 
also  occasionally  undertaken  on  Helvellyn,  but  tl 
uncertainty  of  satisfactory  results  deters  many  wl 
would  gladly  undertake  such  a  night  journey,  whi< 
affords  undoubted  pleasures  provided  there  is  a  gui< 
who  knows  the  route.  Besides  the  road  by  Spoon  c 
Lane  already  indicated,  there  is  a  path  by  Applethwaii 
while  from  the  W.  there  are  several  paths,  but  these  a 
less  easy  than  the  one  most  commonly  used. 

On  Skiddaw,  as  on  some  of  the  other  mountaii 
beacon  fires  were  formerly  lighted  to  alarm  the  countr 
side,  but  in  our  own  time  such  work  is  only  undertake  i 
for  purposes  of  rejoicing,  as  was  the  case  at  the  tJ  :: 
centenary  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  Jubilee,  afci 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  Coronatiljr 
of  King  George,  while  the  declaration  of  peace  in  191 
was  signalised  by  the  use  of  powerful  flares  here  a|  ie 
on  nearly  all  the  heights.  The  views  from  Skiddawaknc 
always  provided  the  weather  is  reasonably  good — 
very  fine.  To  the  N.W.  over  the  plain  of  the  AbbAfai 
Holme  and  across  the  Solway,  Criffel  and  the  lovl^i 
hills  of  Dumfriesshire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire  are  tordi 
clearly  seen  that  the  plantations  may  readily  be 
tinguished.  Eastward  along  the  Borderland  beyAnJ 
Carlisle  can  be  seen  miles  of  fell  and  moor,  with  Skidds 
Forest  (a  treeless  waste)  and  Carrock  Fell  in  the  neafej 
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istance.  The  charming  scenery  of  the  valleys  below 
mnot  be  observed  with  effect  ;  that  is  only  possible  by 
:tting  to  the  lower  elevation,  by  the  Low  Man,  and 
i  the  slopes  along  the  breast  of  Skiddaw.  From  these 
aces  the  valleys,  with  Derwentwater  and  Bassenthwaite 
their  central  features,  bordered  by  the  beautiful  fern, 
■,  and  birch-clad  hills,  with  their  farther  background 
i’  mountains,  present  a  spectacle  that  once  seen  is  never 
kely  to  be  quite  forgotten. 

Skirwith  (C.)  (zi  m.  N.E.  from  Culgaith  stat.),  a 
jeasantly  situated  village  at  the  foot  of  Cross  Fell,  was 
tt  out  of  the  old  parish  of  Kirkland.  The  church 
(t.  John  the  Evangelist),  more  picturesque  than  most  in 
fc;  district,  was  built  in  1858.  There  was  here  a  small 
rigious  house,  supposed  to  have  been  established  by  the 
Light*  Templars,  and  on  its  site  Skirwith  Abbey,  a 
tuparatively  modern  house,  was  built.  Skirwith  Hall 
inow  a  farm-house. 

I  Sockbridge  (W.),  in  Barton  parish  (3  m.  S.W.  from 
firith  stat.),  is  a  hamlet  pleasantly  situated  overlooking 
t  valley  of  the  Eamont.  The  only  building  of  note 
i:  he  Hall,  now  a  farm,  but  possessing  some  of  the  best 
ic  racteristics  of  a  smaller  Tudor  manor  house.  It 
>  long  the  seat  of  the  Lancasters,  whose  line  ended 
daughters.  One  of  them  married  Sir  Christopher 
vther,  and  afterwards  Sockbridge  Hall  was  used  as  a 
tience  for  junior  members  of  the  Lowther  family. 

| bouiby  (W.)  (3  m.  E.  from  Crosby  Garrett  stat.), 

Iil  forty  years  ago  a  chapelry  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  has 
centuries  been  associated  with  the  Musgraves  as 
'lords,  and  Sir  Philip  built  the  church  (St.  Luke)  in 
il  3,  as  shown  by  a  stone  over  the  porch,  bearing  the 
tr  5  and  initials  of  the  donor. 

f  outer  Fell  (C.)  (3  m.,  to  the  foot,  N.W.  from 
utbeck  stat.),  part  of  the  Blencathra  group  of  hills, 
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has  no  special  geographical  feature,  but  is  noted  in  lo< 
history  through  its  spectral  horsemen.  In  1743  a  farm 
and  his  servant,  while  sitting  outside  the  house  at  Wilt 
Hill,  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  man  and  dog  pursui 
some  horses  along  the  side  of  the  fell  at  a  particula: 
steep  place,  and  suddenly  all  disappeared.  Next  moi 
ing  they  went  to  recover  the  body  of  the  man  whd 
they  expected  would  have  been  killed,  but  they  cot 
find  nothing.  On  Midsummer’s  Eve  following  th< 
was  another  “  spectre  Troops  of  horsemen  were  sei 
to  be  riding  on  the  side  of  Souter  Fell,  briskly  and 
close  formation.  The  mirage  continued  for  two  hot 
and  then  faded  away  in  the  darkness.  Over  two  do2' 
persons  saw  the  phenomenon,  and  the  fact  was  forma 
attested  before  a  magistrate.  It  was  surmised  later 
these  were  mirages  reflecting  the  movements  of  tro< 
far  away. 

St.  Bees  (C.)  in  its  ancient  form  was  probably 
largest  parish  in  the  county,  extending  18  m.  ini 
and  10  m.  along  the  coast  from  Whitehaven  to  Br|m 
stones.  Within  its  borders  were  included  some  of 
wildest  parts  of  the  Lake  District,  and  the  three  lakesi 
Ennerdale,  Wastwater,  and  Burn  Tarn.  Besides 
town  of  Whitehaven  it  had  twelve  townships,  but  sevf 
of  these  are  now  independent  ecclesiastical  parisl 
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The  name  of  the  parish  carries  the  mind  back  net  i»ei 
thirteen  centuries,  for  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  ab 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  that  St.  Bega,  an  Ii 
Abbess,  founded  the  nunnery  here.  Sandford, 
early  county  historian,  whose  manuscripts  are 
the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlistcam 
says  that  a  ship  containing  the  Abbess  and  a  numbe.Hiw 
the  sisters  who  accompanied  her  was  driven  by  stonfth 
weather  into  Whitehaven,  and  through  the  benevole^^ 
of  the  Lady  of  Egremont  Castle  they  found  a  homiiimj 
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/hat  afterwards  came  to  be  known  as  St.  Bees.  The 
hen  lord  was  besought  by  this  lady  to  give  them  some 
md  on  which  to  settle,  and  in  a  moment  probably  of 
ivolity  or  unconcern  he  promised  that  “  he  would  give 
lem  as  much  land  as  snow  fell  upon  the  next  morning,” 
hich  happened  to  be  Midsummer  Day.  Although  it 
not  uncommon  to  find  considerable  quantities  of  winter 
iow  remaining  on  the  mountains  at  midsummer,  the 
inerous  lord  was  doubtless  surprised  when  he  awoke 
lid  found  that  “  all  was  white  for  three  miles  together”, 
e,  however,  kept  his  word,  and  besides  giving  to  St. 
cga  the  snow-covered  land,  he  built  an  abbey  near  the 
u.  Such  is  tradition,  and  although  even  an  elementary 
lowledge  of  local  history  and  conditions  would  suffice 

I  disprove  this  pretty  story,  it  is  well  to  leave  it  in 
te  form  which  has  pleased  successive  generations  of 
(imbrians.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  name  of 

Bega  was  given  to  the  village  and  district,  a  title  which 
udually  became  changed  to  St.  Bees.  The  convent  was 
l.troyed  by  the  Danes. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  i  2th  century,  the  Benedic- 
e  monks  established  a  monastery  where  the  convent 

I I  formerly  been.  William  and  Ranulph  de  Meschines 
fit  enriched  it  with  land,  tithes,  fisheries,  forest  rights, 
111  many  other  desirable  possessions.  Other  Normans 

owed,  each  in  his  way  being  generous  to  the  monks 
St.  Bees,  until  the  Prior  became  one  of  the  most 
iverful  men  in  the  north.  The  house  was  raided  time 
again  by  the  marauding  Scots,  who  burned  and 
adered  wherever  they  went.  Then  in  the  course  of 
|s  came  the  dissolution,  and  the  monastery  shared  the 
:nmon  fate.  The  Challoners,  the  Wyberghs,  and  the 

Ik/thers  successively  owned  the  temporalities  of  the 
Is,  and  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  still  holds  the  manorial 
i;ts  and  presents  to  the  living. 
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There  is  little  of  note  in  the  village  apart  from  wh 
is  connected  with  the  church,  the  Grammar  School,  ar 
the  College,  unless  exception  be  made  in  the  case  of  tl 
bridge,  which  bears  the  date  1585,  together  with  til 
arms  of  Archbishop  Grindal.  This  structure  crosses  t 
Pow  Beck  ;  on  one  side  is  the  village,  and  on  the  othj 
the  two  buildings  for  which  St.  Bees  is  now  most  note! 
For  many  years  the  village  has  been  a  favourite  sumnr 
resort,  affording  as  it  does  a  place  for  a  quiet  holida, 
with  the  bold  headland  in  the  distance  shutting  out  tr 
working  world  on  the  other  side. 

The  ancient  church  (St.  Bega)  though  lacking  muu 
of  its  former  character,  consists  of  a  nave,  with  side  aisl  , 
a  choir,  two  transepts,  and  a  central  tower  of  over  i  l 
ft.  The  nave  is  used  as  the  church  ;  up  to  some  thim 
years  ago  the  choir  was  appropriated  for  the  purpor 
of  the  Clergy  Training  College.  The  entrance  to  tfc 
nave  is  from  the  W.  through  a  fine  Anglo-Norman  arc. 
Among  the  relics  which  have  survived  the  centuries  .is 
parts  of  effigies  of  two  knights,  some  pre-Norman  cri 
fragments,  and  a  lintel  bearing  a  carving  of  St.  Mich  1 
and  the  dragon.  The  choir  had  been  allowed  to  a 
practically  to  ruin  ;  it  was  restored,  by  being  roofed  aj 
floored  in  1817  by  William,  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  at  tl 
instance  of  Dr.  George  H.  Law,  Bishop  of  Chester,  j 
whose  diocese  St.  Bees  then  was.  The  purpose  was# 
establish  a  College  for  the  preparation  of  candidates 
holy  orders.  The  need  for  such  an  institution 
great.  It  was  impossible  for  financial  reasons  for  m;j,: 
of  the  men  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  vd 
desired  to  be  ordained  to  go  to  one  of  the  Univi'1' 
sities,  and  a  College  was  established  in  the  N.  transr 
and  choir  of  the  priory  church.  A  two  years’  course*101 
study  was  carried  out,  and  by  means  of  this  institute0'' 
some  three  thousand'students  were  enabled  to  take  h; 
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orders.  Many  of  them  were  employed  in  the  dioceses 
of  Carlisle  and  Chester,  and  sixteen  incumbents  still 
beneficed  in  the  former  diocese  at  the  time  of  writing 
received  their  theological  training  at  St.  Bees.  The 
College  ceased  to  exist  chiefly  through  the  greater 
facilities  offered  by  the  northern  Universities.  The 
Grammar  School  celebrated  its  tercentenary  in  1887, 
having  been  founded  by  Edmund  Grindal,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  a  native  of  the  parish.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  successful  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  northern  counties. 

Stainmore  (W.)  (Barras  stat.  1  m.  S.E.  from  the 
church)  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Stane 
or  Stone  Moor  ;  if  so  it  is  well  chosen,  for  a  more 
desolate  place  seen  on  a  winter’s  day  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find,  though  summer  makes  full  amends  for  this. 
Through  the  parish  runs  the  highway  which  was 
formerly  the  great  road  from  London  and  the  Eastern 
counties  to  Cumberland  and  Scotland.  The  church 
(St.  Stephen)  is  a  mean  building,  in  an  isolated  part  of  the 
moor.  At  the  summit  of  the  pass,  a  few  yards  beyond 
the  eastern  end  of  the  parish,  is  the  ancient  Rere  Cross, 
about  which  antiquaries  have  adduced  many  theories, 
without  finding  any  definite  reason,  except  that  it  is  a 
boundary  mark.  Whether  it  denoted,  as  is  asserted,  the 
boundaries  of  Scotland  and  England,  or  marked  the  scene 
of  an  ancient  battle,  may  be  regarded  as  an  open  question. 
A  short  distance  away  to  the  S.  the  North-Eastern  Rail¬ 
way  branch  line  from  Darlington  to  Penrith  and  Tebay 
attains  a  level  of  1392  ft.,  which  makes  it  the  highest 
bit  of  railway  in  England. 

Stapleton  (C.)  (6  m.  E.  from  Penton  stat.)  is  a  very 
scattered  parish  without  a  village,  though  it  has  four 
townships — Stapleton,  Trough,  Solport,  and  Belbank. 
Shank  Castle  was  probably  built  in  the  14th  century  for 
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the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  moss  troopers.  Thi 
tower  stands,  but  most  of  the  buildings  are  ruins.  Thi 
church  (St.  Mary)  is  an  ancient  foundation,  and  wa 
in  a  deplorable  condition  when  visited  by  Bishop  Nicol 
son  in  1703.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  183c 
on  the  site  of  the  old  church. 

Staveley  (W.)  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  verj 
prosperous  place,  and  if  this  is  the  case  it  only  carries  ot 
what  was  its  character  nearly  six  centuries  ago,  wher 
the  fulling  mills  were  an  important  adjunct  to  thi 
woollen  industry  of  Kendal,  while  it  was  granted  ; 
market  by  charter  in  1329.  Ecclesiastically  the  parish 
includes  Over  and  Nether  Staveley  and  part  of  Hugill  ;s 
The  tower  of  the  church  is  attributed  to  the  latter  pari 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  was  a  very  ugly  church 
here  until  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  present  building 
(St.  James)  was  erected  on  a  new  and  better  site.  There  on 
is  an  interesting  historical  association  with  the  old 
church.  There  the  tenants  of  the  manor  met  in 
January,  1620,  to  sign  a  protest  and  declare  that  they  lie 
would  use  physical  force  to  “  defend  our  own  persons,  k 
families,  and  estates,  and  of  each  other  to  the  utmost  ol 
our  power,  against  the  lords  of  the  manor,”  who  desired 
to  take  away  their  tenant  right.  They  had  a  long  and 
costly  fight,  having  not  only  to  contend  against  the 
manorial  lords  but  against  the  King  and  Parliament. 
They  only  won  seven  years  later,  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  I. 

Strickland,  Great  and  Little  (W.),  with  the  hamlet 
of  Thrimby  on  the  western  side  of  Shap  Beck,  form  one 
parish,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  Westmorland  family, 
the  Stricklands  of  Sizergh,  who  can  claim  a  descent  of 
twenty-five  generations  in  unbroken  line.  They  claim 
to  have  been  seated  in  Strickland  before  the  Conquest, 
and  retained  land  in  it  long  after  removing  to  Sizergh. 
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At  Great  Strickland  (3  m.  S.  from  Clifton  stat.),  the 
church  of  St.  Barnabas  was  built  in  1872.  The  church 
it  Little  Strickland  (4  m.  N.  from  Shap  stat.),  is  an 
ancient  edifice  rebuilt  in  1814  ;  the  parish  church  for 
Thrimby,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  contains  a 
nemorial  to  Thomas  Fletcher,  a  benefactor  to  the 
place  in  1681.  Little  Strickland  Hall,  though  much 
nodernised,  retains  some  of  its  Tudor  features. 

Tebay  (W.),  on  the  road  from  Kendal  to  Appleby, 
hough  placed  amidst  what  in  summer  are  picturesque 
urroundings,  is  in  the  winter  months  by  no  means  a 
heerful  place,  standing  as  it  does  at  the  southern  foot 
)f  Shap  Fells,  with  Tebay  Fell  towering  immediately 
'.bove  the  straggling  village.  The  place  as  it  now 
exists  is  essentially  modern,  deriving  the  whole  of  its 
mportance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  junction  of  the 
'Jorth-Eastern  branch  line  from  Darlington  and  Kirkby 
Stephen  with  the  main  line  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  Before  1861  Tebay  was  part  of 
)rton  parish,  and  the  township  consisted  only  of 
cattered  farms.  The  village  possesses  a  little  church 
St.  James),  built  in  1880,  which  in  several  respects  is 
model  building  of  its  kind. 

Though  as  seen  from  the  railway  station  Tebay  does 
ot  promise  much  that  is  attractive  to  the  casual  visitor, 
here  are  numerous  reminders  of  a  far-away  past.  Parts 
f  it  were  for  several  centuries  associated  with  the 
imilies  of  Tibbaye  (or  Tibbey),  Hastings,  Redman, 
English,  and  Wharton,  and  from  the  latter  most  of  the 
roperty  passed  to  the  Lowthers.  At  Low  Borrow 
ridge,  about  a  mile  S.  of  the  railway  station,  in  the 
orge,  there  was  a  Roman  camp  or  station,  where  at 
ifferent  times  discoveries  of  remains  have  been  made. 

:  covers  an  area  of  about  4  acres,  not  far  from  the 
mction  of  the  roads  from  Kirkby  Lonsdale  and  Kendal. 
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In  1827  most  of  the  S.  wall  was  taken  away  fc 
building  what  are  now  neighbouring  houses.  Th 
plunder  was  continued  when  the  railway  was  being  cor 
structed,  the  western  wall  being  destroyed  for  the  pui 
pose  of  building  cottages.  A  systematic  examinatio 
was  made  in  1883  by  the  two  counties’  Antiquaria 
Society.  The  work  of  destruction  had  been  too  con 
plete  to  permit  of  any  extensive  remains  being  fount 
but  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  while  the  cam 
must  have  been  garrisoned  occasionally,  it  could  onl 
have  been  by  a  small  force. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  village,  at  Old  Teba; 
near  the  Lune,  is  Castle  How,  an  Anglo-Saxon  burl 
the  centre  of  the  estate  of  a  Saxon  lord.  There  ai 
other  mounds  of  the  kind  in  the  Lune  valley,  but  oni 
one  in  Westmorland,  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  Half  of  tl 
mound  at  Castle  How  has  been  washed  away  by  flood 
Not  far  away,  in  the  Galloper  field,  is  what  is  knowi 
as  the  Brandling  or  Brandery  Stone,  but  the  inscriptio 
cannot  now  be  deciphered.  Tebay  School,  now  use 
for  elementary  purposes,  has  a  history  of  two  and  a  ha 
centuries. 

Temple  Sowerby  (W.)  has  long  claimed  for  itse 
the  title  of  “Queen  of  Westmorland  Villages,”  and 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one  possessing  greater  charm 
with  its  two  spacious  greens,  on  one  of  which  stands 
tall  maypole.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  th 
the  manor  anciently  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templai 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Dalstons,  who  migrate 
from  Dalston  to  Acorn  Bank,  a  fine  old  mansion  a  mi 
away  to  the  E.  Although  formerly  merely  a  chapeli 
of  Kirkby  Thore,  there  was  a  church  at  Temple  Sower! 
in  1338.  The  present  church  (St.  James)  was  bui 
only  about  fifty  years  ago. 

Thirlmere  (C.)  (4  m.  to  foot,  S.  from  Threlkeld  at 
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Keswick  stats.)  must  always  be  considered  not  only  as  it 
is  but  as  it  was,  for  now  it  is  primarily  a  reservoir  for 
Manchester.  It  has  many  literary  and  other  associations, 
while  its  natural  attractions  are  superior  to  those  of  many 
other  lakes.  Leathes  Water,  or  Wythburn  Water,  by 
both  of  which  names  it  was  formerly  known,  was, 
until  the  acquisition  by  the  Manchester  Corporation, 
z|  m.  long,  \  m.  broad,  and  about  ioo  ft.  deep.  It 
was  very  irregular  in  shape,  cut  into  two  reaches,  and 
at  the  narrow  part  an  ancient  bridge  crossed  the  lake 
opposite  Armboth  House.  Now  the  area  is  enormously 
increased.  While  some  still  deplore  the  acquisition  of 
the  lake  by  Manchester  as  tending  to  spoil  the  scenery, 
that  has  not  been  the  case,  and  there  is  to-day  more 
wild  nature,  especially  birds,  than  at  any  time  within 
knowledge,  thanks  to  the  protection  afforded  during  the 
breeding  seasons. 

Thornthwaite  and  Braithwaite  (C.)  are  two  villages 
which  form  one  parish  at  the  foot  of  the  Whinlatter 
Pass,  and  close  to  the  head  of  Bassenthwaite  Lake.  On 
Barff  Fell  is  the  white  stone  which  can  be  seen  for  miles 
in  three  directions,  and  known  as  the  Bishop  of  Barff. 
For  a  long  time  lead-mining  has  been  carried  on  at 
Thornthwaite  on  an  extensive  scale.  Both  churches 
are  modern,  that  at  Braithwaite  being  dedicated  to  St. 
Herbert,  and  the  one  at  Thornthwaite  to  St.  Mary  ; 
the  parish  was  one  of  the  ancient  chapelries  of 
Crosthwaite. 

Threlkeld  (C.),  lying  at  the  foot  of  Blencathra,  was 
part  of  the  widespread  parish  of  Greystoke.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  the  ancient  family  of  Threlkeld,  who  also  had 
Yanwath  and  Crosby  Ravensworth.  At  Threlkeld  Hall 
— not  the  present  farm-house  but  another  building  of 
which  only  the  foundations  remain  a  few  hundred  yards 
away — Clifford,  the  Shepherd  Lord,  was  sheltered  as  a 
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boy.  There  is  much  mineral  wealth  in  the  mountains, 
and  great  enterprise  in  mining  it  has  been  displayed  for 
many  years,  but  with  results  usually  very  disappointing 
to  the  speculators.  The  railway  station  of  Threlkeld 
and  the  extensive  granite  quarries  above,  it  should  be 
remarked,  are  not  in  Threlkeld  parish,  but  in  that  of 
St.  John’s-in-the-Vale,  the  Glenderamackin  Beck  which 
flows  through  the  centre  of  the  valley  dividing  the  two 
parishes. 

Threlkeld  Church  (St.  Mary)  is  an  old  foundation, 
having  been  in  existence  before  1 341.  From  the  out¬ 
side  it  still  appears  a  very  plain  building,  but  in  1912 
an  extensive  scheme  of  restoration  was  undertaken,  which 
transformed  the  interior,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  district.  There  was  long  a  custom 
existing  in  this  parish  which  was  a  discouragement  of 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  In  the  registers  (which 
began  in  1573)  formal  contracts  of  marriage  were  re¬ 
corded,  and  sureties  entered  into  for  the  payment  of  5s. 
to  the  poor  “  by  the  party  that  draws  back  ”.  A  mile 
from  the  church  is  The  Riddings,  the  residence  of  the 
late  John  Crozier,  who  for  more  than  sixty  years  was  1 
master  of  the  Blencathra  Foxhounds,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  this  place.  Along  the  slopes  of  the  mountain 
the  Blencathra  Sanatorium  has  done  a  remarkably  good 
work  for  sufferers  from  consumption. 

Thursby  (C.)  (1  m.  N.W.  from  Curthwaite  stat.),  like 
most  of  the  parishes  in  the  Wigton  district,  is  associated 
with  the  Boyvilles,  Ogles,  and  Dacres.  Crofton,  one  of 
the  townships,  was  long  the  home  of  the  Croftons,  and 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  Briscos  in  the  14th  century. 
Crofton  Hall  stands  in  a  beautiful  situation  a  short 
distance  from  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway. 
Another  township,  Parton,  is  notable  for  the  fine  pedi¬ 
gree  shorthorns  now  bred  on  more  than  one  farm,  and 
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many  of  them  have  realised  very  high  prices  in  recent 
years.  Sir  Thomas  Bouch,  the  famous  engineer,  the 
designer  of  the  Forth  and  first  Tay  Bridges,  was  a  native 
of  this  parish.  The  first  Thursby  church  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  built  by  David  I,  King  of  Scotland, 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  Cumberland 
being  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  The  present  church 
(St.  Andrew)  was  erected  in  1846. 

Thwaites  (C.)  (i-£  m.  N.  from  Green  Road  stat.) 
runs  along  the  Duddon  boundary  with  Lancashire. 
Charters  in  the  register  of  St.  Bees  suggest  that  there 
was  a  chapel  here  in  the  1 2th  century  ;  the  oldest 
known  building  was  rebuilt  in  1721,  being  superseded, 
in  1854,  on  a  better  site  a  short  distance  away  by  the 
present  church  (St.  Anne). 

Torpenhow  (C.)  (3  m.  E.  from  Mealsgate  stat.),  a 
parish  on  the  uplands  towards  the  western  side  of  Skiddaw, 
possesses  some  interesting  connections  with  the  general 
history  of  the  county.  On  Caermote  are  the  remains  of 
a  British  camp,  from  which  extensive  views  are  obtained, 
showing  that  it  must  have  been  a  very  valuable  possession. 
The  manorial  history  connects  the  Stuttevilles,  Tilliols, 
Mulcasters,  Charltons  of  Hesleyside,  and  others  with 
more  recent  times,  a  remark  which  also  applies  to  the 
manors  of  Bewaldeth,  Blennerhasset,  and  Bothel.  The 
latter  was  one  of  the  places  where  an  ancient  beacon  was 
fired  in  cases  of  incursion,  and  a  Roman  station  stood  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  There  was  a  Norman  church 
at  Torpenhow,  of  which  portions  remain,  in  the  present 
church  (St.  Michael),  together  with  12th  to  14th  century 
work.  There  is  a  notable  incised  Saxon  dial  inside  the 
S.  wall. 

Troutbeck  ( C.) — See  Greystoke. 

Troutbeck  (W.)  (7  m.  N.E.  from  Windermere  stat.), 
stands  in  a  valley  once  an  extensive  forest  or  chase,  which 
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was  disparked  by  Charles  I  and  divided  among  the  in¬ 
habitants,  the  largest  share  going  to  the  Philipsons  in 
return  for  previous  losses  in  the  Royal  cause.  This 
charming  district  is  traversed  by  holiday-makers  travel¬ 
ling  from  Windermere  to  Ullswater.  There  was  a 
church  here  in  1558  (as  shown  by  the  record  that  “  Sir 
Edwin  Whitelock  ”  was  vicar),  and  probably  much 
earlier.  A  curious  fact  connected  with  the  first  church 
was  that  it  was  twice  consecrated  within  twelve  months, 
probably  through  an  informality,  or  objection  to  the 
ceremony  by  Bishop  Downham  of  Chester  in  July,  1  562  ; 
therefore  Archbishop  Parker  visited  the  parish  and  re¬ 
peated  the  consecration  in  April,  1563.  The  edifice 
(dedicated  to  Jesus)  was  rebuilt  in  1736,  and  as  the  total 
cost  was  only  £14.2  5s.  it  was  clearly  not  an  elaborate 
one  ;  it  was  twice  afterwards  greatly  improved.  The 
Browne  family  have  been  at  Troutbeck  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  ;  they  possess  a  remarkable  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts  relating  to  the  county. 

Uldale  (C.)  (4^  m.  N.E.  from  Mealsgate  stat.),  an 
upland  parish  on  the  W.  side  of  Skiddaw.  Overwater 
Tarn  is  ii  m.  in  circumference,  and  another  notable 
physical  feature  is  the  Dash,  a  fine  waterfall.  British 
camps  have  been  found  in  the  parish,  and  the  Romans 
had  probably  also  two  camps  or  stations  in  the  vicinity. 
Orthwaite  Hall,  long  the  home  of  the  Browne  family, 
was  a  house  of  importance.  The  church  (St.  John), 
erected  in  1868,  has  much  greater  architectural  preten¬ 
sions  than  most  of  those  in  the  fell  districts,  and  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  £3000  by  Professor  Cape  in  memory  of 
his  father,  the  Rev.  J.  Cape,  for  forty- four  years  Rector 
of  Uldale. 

Ullswater  (C.  and  W.)  (5  m.  S.W.,  to  foot,  from 
Penrith  stat.)  is  the  second  largest  of  the  English  lakes, 
and  its  surroundings  vary  greatly  in  character  and  beauty, 
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ieing  at  the  lower  end  much  less  attractive  to  the  lover 
if  mountains  than  is  the  case  in  the  upper  and  middle 
eaches.  The  line  dividing  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
and  passes  from  the  river  Eamont,  through  the  centre 
if  Ullswater  along  its  whole  length  as  far  as  the  foot  of 
ilencoin  Beck,  and  thence  up  Helvellyn.  While  the 
ength  of  the  lake  is  popularly  stated  to  be  9  m., 
t  is,  according  to  the  Bathymetrical  Survey  made  in 
893  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  7' 3 5  m.  The  average  breadth 
s  820  yds.,  and  the  lake  contains  nearly  34-  sq.  m.  It 
s  third  in  order  of  the  lakes  for  depth,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  205  ft.  at  a  point  near  the  top  of  the  second 
each,  opposite  Birk  Screes ;  and  the  second  highest, 
ieing  460  ft.  above  sea-level. 

While  the  easiest  method  of  seeing  the  beauties  of  the 
urrounding  district  is  that  of  using  the  small  steamers 
vhich  run  between  Pooley  Bridge  and  Glenridding, 
Jllswater  offers  great  attractions  to  the  pedestrian,  inas- 
auch  as  a  good  walker  can  spend  a  very  pleasant  day  in 
ravelling  on  foot  round  the  lake,  and  never  at  any  time 
>e  far  from  the  shore.  There  is  the  disadvantage  that 
wo-thirds  of  the  journey  must  be  made  on  the  high 
oads,  but  the  portion  on  the  Westmorland  side  has  so 
ttle  traffic  that  it  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  country 
me  instead  of  a  highway.  The  remainder  of  the  journey 
>  by  a  lake-side  path.  The  country-side  at  the  foot  of 
he  lake  is  pastoral  and  comparatively  tame,  being  broken 
>y  the  beautifully  wooded  height  of  Dunmallet,  and 
radually  rising  on  the  Cumberland  side  to  the  National 
’ark  of  Gowbarrow  Fell,  thence  over  Glencoin  Park  to 
he  Helvellyn  range.  On  the  Westmorland  side  the 
omewhat  harsh  lines  of  Barton  Fell  are  broken  by  the 
leasant  woodland  nearer  the  lake,  past  Sharrow  and  Raven 
'rag.  The  rugged  hill  of  Swarth  Fell,  leading  up  to 
ligh  Street,  is  flanked  by  Brock  Crag  ;  then  comes  the 
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Fusedale,  How  Grain,  and  Boardale  Valleys,  with  Hall 
Fell  standing  alone  and  affording  charming  views  of  t 
lake  in  each  direction.  Beyond,  is  Place  Fell,  with 
lesser  companions,  all  providing  inducements  to  the  h 
rambler,  and  so  to  the  top  of  the  lake.  From  the  upp 
reach,  near  the  small  islands  of  House  Holm  and  W; 
Holm,  striking  views  are  obtained  of  the  mountai 
which  seem  to  completely  close  in  the  dale,  but  the  be 
sight  of  the  great  slopes  of  Helvellyn  is  obtained  fro 
the  second  reach,  near  to  Kail  Pot  Crag. 

Ulpha  (C.)  (4  m.  N.  from  Broughton-in-Furness  stai 
was  the  largest  portion  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Milloi 
and  is  very  mountainous,  going  along  the  Duddon  valh 
for  a  long  distance.  The  Hudlestons  had  a  large  de' 
park  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulpha  Old  Hall,  bi 
practically  only  the  tower  of  the  building  remains ; 
is  47  ft.  high,  and  some  of  the  walls  are  6  ft.  thic 
The  old  “Kirk  of  Ulpha”  (St.  John),  a  very  plaf; 
building,  gave  inspiration  to  Wordsworth  for  one  of  h 
sonnets  on  the  Duddon  valley  ;  the  building  was  muc 
improved  in  1882.  Hardknott  Castle  or  fort  is  in  th 
parish. 

Underbarrow  (W.)  (3  m.  W.  from  Kendal  stat 
which  includes  the  hamlet  of  Bradleyfield,  belonged  t 
the  Leyburnes  for  a  long  time.  From  Scout  Scar  fir 
views  of  the  district  are  obtained,  extending  to  More 
cambe  Bay  and  to  Coniston.  There  was  an  ancier 
chapel  here  under  Kendal  ;  at  least  four  churches  hav 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  modern  edifice  (A 
Saints).  Collin  Field,  a  fine  old  manor  house,  was  Ion 
the  residence  of  George  Sedgwick,  Secretary  to  th 
Countess  Anne  Pembroke. 

Upper  Denton  (C.)  (2  m.  W.  from  Gilsland  stat.) 
on  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall,  and  the  Early  Norma 
settlers  found  their  building  material  ready  to  hand  i 
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that  famous  structure.  The  stone  of  the  church  was 
obviously  from  that  source  ;  it  is  only  a  small  building, 
which  was  restored  and  modernised  in  1 8 8 1 .  The 
dedication  is  by  the  Vicar  declared  to  be  “  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity  For  a  long  time  doubts  as  to 
boundaries  caused  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Upper  Denton 
(or  Over  Denton  as  it  is  also  called)  was  in  the  diocese 
of  Carlisle  or  that  of  Durham.  Mumps  Hall,  which 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  “Guy  Mannering,” 
was  the  home  of  Margaret  Teasdale,  the  original  Meg 
Merrilees  ;  her  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  shows  that 
she  died  in  1777  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight. 

Waberthwaite  (C.)  (i-£  m.  N.E.  from  Eskmeals  stat.) 
is  one  of  the  smallest  parishes  in  the  county.  As  the 
family  of  Wybergh  were  here  in  early  times,  receiving  the 
manor  by  marriage  with  one  of  the  Millom  heiresses, 
there  is  a  supposition  thatithe  name  was  derived  from  that. 
In  the  vestry  of  the  church  (St.  John)  is  a  fragment  of 
Anglian  cross-shaft  3^  ft.  long ;  Professor  Stephens 
attributed  it  to  about  650.  The  font  is  Norman.  A 
large  cross-shaft  6^  ft.  high,  of  about  the  8th  century, 
was  used  as  the  lintel  for  the  church  porch.  It  was 
taken  down  in  1884  and  refixed  in  its  own  socket  stone, 
which  was  found  in  the  churchyard. 

Walton  (C.)  (4^  m.  E.  from  Brampton  Junction  stat.) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  built  on  the  Roman  Wall,  but 
xcept  for  that  fact  there  is  little  to  associate  it  with 
ancient  times.  The  grounds  of  Castlesteads  contain 
Tiany  remains  of  the  Petriana.  The  modern  church  (St. 
Wary)  is  the  successor  of  a  very  old  building. 

Warcop  (W.)  is  one  of  the  four  places  in  the  county 
■etaining  the  old  custom  of  rushbearing  on  St.  Peter’s 
)ay.  The  history  of  the  manor  goes  back  to  the  Veteri- 
xmts.  The  Hall  is  the  most  important  house  in  the 
iarish  ;  it  stands  in  a  charming  situation  above  the 
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village.  A  short  distance  away  is  Kirksteads,  a  nam< 
which  implies  the  former  existence  of  a  chapel.  / 
cross  in  the  village  formerly  stood  on  the  common  ;  i 
was  believed  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley  to  be  part  o 
a  Norman  cross.  That  there  was  once  a  castle  is  show) 
by  the  existence  of  Castle  Hill  ;  in  Machell’s  time  ther 
were  the  remains  of  walls  15  ft.  thick.  The  history  o 
the  church  (St.  Columba)  goes  to  the  reign  of  Edwarcl 
I,  and  the  list  of  rectors  and  vicars  extends  to  131c 
There  are  some  Norman  slabs  over  the  W.  door;  1 4t) 
century  work  is  in  the  S.  windows,  and  the  font,  thougl 
much  altered,  is  attributed  to  the  15th  century. 

There  was  a  monastic  foundation  at  Bleatarn,  in 
dications  of  which  remained  until  the  end  of  the  l8t' 
century.  From  the  hamlet  of  Sandford  came  the  famil 
of  that  name  who  were  afterwards  for  a  long  time  a 
Askham,  and  in  the  remote  hamlet  of  Burton,  at  th 
foot  of  Roman  Fell,  was  born  Archbishop  Bainbridgq 
who  was  poisoned  in  Rome  in  1  5 1 1  by  his  servant.  I 
Warcop  parish  is  held  the  famous  Brough  Hill  Fair,  o 
the  last  day  of  September  and  the  first  of  Octobe 
Though  having  lost  most  of  its  former  importanci 
through  the  changed  conditions  of  trading,  the  fair  is  stil 
by  far  the  greatest  in  the  northern  counties,  and  peopi 
come  in  great  numbers  from  long  distances  either  ; 
traders  or  sightseers.  The  fair  is  believed  to  have  bee 
held  without  a  break  since  1  3  3  I . 

Warwick  (C.) — See  Wetheral. 

Wasdale  (C.),  the  Mecca  of  English  rock  climber 
lies  far  away  from  the  centres  of  population,  and  yet  ; 
certain  times  of  the  year  attracts  many  visitors  for  tl 
sport  on  the  mountains.  Several  of  the  highe, 
mountains  in  England  and  most  of  the  climbs  that  a:t 
favourites  with  cragsmen  are  in  this  parish.  Tl 
chapel  at  Wasdale  Head  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  tl  1 
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kingdom,  having  accommodation  for  only  forty-five' 
persons.  Its  dedication  is  generally  attributed  in  the 
district  to  Boniface,  but  the  Vicar  informed  the  writer 
that  “  if  any,  it  is  unknown  The  living  is  now  held 
with  Netherwasdale,  4  m.  down  the  valley,  the  church 
of  which  is  also  of  unknown  dedication.  Wasdale 
appears  in  the  St.  Bees  records  in  1553. 

Wastwater  (C.)  possesses  in  many  respects  the  wildest 
and  most  majestic  appearance  of  any  lake  in  the  district. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  view  from  the  high- 
!  road  half-way  along  the  shore,  or  from  the  Sty  Head  Pass, 
when  the  great  expanse  of  screes  can  be  noted  most 
1  easily.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  gain  a  footing  on 
i!  the  screes  so  sharply  do  they  slope,  while  a  very  slight 
1  movement  suffices  to  send  the  stones  clattering  down 
‘  into  the  water.  These  broken  stones  have  been  found 
1  1 20  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  length  of  the  lake  is 
i  t  3  m.,  the  area  being  exactly  the  same  as  Ennerdale, 
!  ri 2  sq.  m.,  and  the  greatest  breadth  is  880  yds.  Wast¬ 
ewater  is  considerably  deeper  than  any  other  English 
A  lake,  being  258  ft.,  almost  exactly  in  the  centre,  so  that 
;  as  the  elevation  of  the  surface  is  only  200  ft.  above  sea- 
>ti(  level,  the  bottom  at  the  deepest  part  is  appreciably 
[  lower  than  the  sea. 

W atermillock  (C.)  (4  m.  S.E.  from  Penruddock  stat.), 
“  on  the  N.  shore  of  Ullswater,  and  extending  over  the 
hills  into  the  Matterdale  valley,  is  in  a  beautiful  situa- 

Ition.  The  church  was  in  the  first  instance  at  the  place 
.till  called  Old  Church,  between  the  highway  to  Patter- 
dale  and  the  lake,  and  here  there  was  a  church  in  or 
before  1386.  During  the  Scottish  raids  this  was  de- 
itroyed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  closing  years  of  Queen 
Mary’s  reign  that  another  church  was  built.  In  1558 
vhen  on  his  way  to  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
dishop  Oglethorpe  consecrated  the  new  church,  on  a 
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site  a  mile  farther  up  the  hill  ;  and  in  1884  the  presenl 
handsome  building  (All  Saints)  was  erected. 

In  Watermillock  parish  is  Gowbarrow  Park,  now 
the  property  of  the  National  Trust.  It  is  a  fine  bole 
fell,  over  which  a  few  wild  deer  wander.  Three  cen 
turies  ago  it  was  the  scene  of  many  exciting  hunts,  ii 
which  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (Nicolson)  sometimes  tool 
part,  as  the  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Lyulph’s  Tower,  less  picturesque  than  was  formed; 
the  case,  stands  near  the  boundary  of  the  parish,  on  th 
Aira  Beck,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  Aira  Force,  im 
mortalised  by  Wordsworth.  This  glen  is  one  of  th 
most  beautiful  spots  in  the  district,  and  worth  going 
long  way  to  see  in  its  summer  glory,  but  some  of  th 
beauty  is  lost  to  sightseers  through  the  closing  of  part  0 
the  glen  to  the  public. 

W estnewton  (2%  m.  N.W.  from  Aspatria  stat.)  vn 
until  sixty  years  ago  one  of  the  townships  of  Bromfiel 
parish.  It  is  an  agricultural  district,  with  not  man 
historical  associations  apart  from  the  manor,  which  fc 
six  generations  belonged  to  the  de  Newtons,  and  aftei 
wards  passed  through  female  lines  to  the  Martindale: 
Musgraves,  and  JolifFes.  The  church  (St.  Matthew)  w; 
erected  in  1857  by  Mr.  John  Todd,  of  Manchester, 
native  of  the  parish,  who  at  the  same  time  also  built  th 
Vicarage,  school,  and  schoolhouse. 

Westward  (C.)  (3  m.  S.E.  from  Wigton  stat.)  w: 
formerly  a  large  forest  area,  though  not  within  Ingh 
wood.  It  was  long  held  by  the  Crown,  and  passed  t 
the  Lucy  family  on  the  marriage  of  Thomas  with  tl 
King’s  cousin  ;  afterwards  it  went  to  the  Percies  1 
Northumberland,  and  later  to  the  Earls  of  Egr 
mont.  One  of  the  most  important  Roman  stations  i 
this  part  of  the  county  was  at  Old  Carlisle,  in  Westwai 
parish,  and  almost  innumerable  remains  have  been  four 
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at  different  times  extending  over  many  centuries.  Isle- 
kirk  Hall  was  the  home  of  the  Barwise  family,  one  of 
whom,  Richard,  attained  much  fame  for  his  physical 
(strength,  though  it  is  impossible  to  accept  all  the  stories 
told  about  him.  At  Rosley  Hill  were  formerly  great 
fairs  for  horses  and  cattle,  but  they  have  now  almost 
dropped  out  of  existence.  The  church  (St.  Hilda)  is 
at  Stoneraise,  and  it  seems  certain  that  there  was  a 
church  here  in  early  Norman  times.  During  the  last 
century  the  building  has  been  several  times  improved. 
Woodside,  part  of  the  ancient  parish,  is  with  Rosley 
now  a  separate  district,  with  its  own  church  (Holy 
Trinity). 

W ether al  (C.)  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
districts  in  the  county,  thanks  to  its  position  along  both 
sides  of  the  Eden  at  the  place  where  the  stream  has  the 
finest  combination  of  wood  and  water.  Early  in  the 
1 2th  century  the  manor  was  given  by  Meschines  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York  ;  the  Priory  was  then  estab¬ 
lished,  and  continued  as  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Benedictines  till  the  dissolution,  when  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle.  All  the 
remains  of  the  Priory  (or  Abbey  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called)  is  the  tower,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  having  been 
responsible  for  this  vandalism,  as  they  desired  the 
materials  for  their  house  at  Carlisle.  The  records  of 
the  Priory  are  of  great  value  in  their  relation  to  local 
history,  and  the  most  important  of  them  have  been  printed 
within  recent  years.  Not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Priory 
are  what  local  people  call  “  the  Wetheral  Safeguards,” 
but  properly  St.  Constantine’s  Cells,  being  three  cells 
which  tradition  says  were  the  work  of  Constantine  III 
of  Scotland,  who  is  credited  with  having  lived  here  as 
a  hermit.  A  full  length  figure  in  stone,  to  represent 
St.  Constantine,  was  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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river  in  1843  by  Mr.  Howard.  Wetheral  was  one  of 
the  places  in  the  county  which  had  the  right  of  sanctuary, 
whose  boundaries  were  marked  by  six  crosses  at  points 
a  considerable  distance  apart. 

That  there  was  an  ancient  church  here  follows  from 
what  has  been  already  said.  The  tower  of  the  present 
church  (Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Constantine)  was  built  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  and  there  have  been 
numerous  restorations  of  the  remainder  of  the  building. 
Among  the  most  notable  contents  are  recumbent  alabaster 
effigies  of  Sir  Richard  Salkeld  and  his  wife,  of  the  early 
16th  century,  and  a  very  beautiful  monument  of  the 
wife  of  Henry  Howard,  by  Nollekens,  in  the  Howard 
Chapel.  Warwick  Bridge,  Cotehill,  Cumwhinton,  and 
Corby  are  townships ;  the  former  has  a  district  church 
(St.  Leonard).  Corby’s  history  is  inseparable  from  that 
of  the  Richmond,  Harcla,  Salkeld,  Blenkinsop,  and 
Howard  families.  Corby  Castle,  a  handsome  structure  j 
occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  is  an  ideal  • 
situation,  while  the  village  is  also  a  model  of  its  kind.  | 
Whicham  (C.)  or  as  the  old  name  was  Wytingham,  11 
is  better  known  for  its  village  of  Silecroft,  which  has  11 
the  advantage  of  a  railway  station,  and  is  a  rising  holiday 
resort  on  the  coast.  There  is  no  Whicham  village. 

A  church  existed  in  1134  and  in  that  year  was  granted  '< 
by  Godard  de  Boivill  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Bees.  In  the)  >< 
church  (St.  Mary),  which  was  restored  in  1858,  are  two 
pre-Reformation  bells.  Is'< 

Whitbeck  (C.)  (2  m.  N.W.  from  Silecroft  stat.)  re-1  tr; 
tained  some  of  the  old  customs  and  superstitions  long 
after  they  were  obsolete  elsewhere.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  its  history,  as  Annaside,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish,!  gt 
appears  frequently  under  various  names  in  the  early 
chronicles  of  St.  Bees.  The  church,  of  which  the  de¬ 
dication  is  generally  attributed  to  St.  Mary,  has  a  history)  on 
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extending  to  the  13th  century,  but  thanks  to  successive 
“  restorers  ”  there  is  nothing  of  interest  except  a  stone 
effigy  of  a  female  known  as  “  the  Lady  of  Annaside,” 
apparently  a  nun,  and  attributed  to  about  1300.  There 
is  an  early  English  font.  At  various  places  in  the  parish 
are  attractions  for  antiquaries,  including  the  supposed 
Druidical  Temple  at  Hall  Foss,  twelve  standing  stones 
at  Annaside,  and  the  thirty  Kirkstones  at  Gutterby. 

WHITEHAVEN  (C.),  the  third  largest  town  in  the 
county,  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  great  centre  of  the 
Cumberland  coal  trade.  It  was  known  as  Withofhavene 
in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  as  shown  by  one  of 
the  early  charters  of  St.  Bees,  the  town  being  then  part 
of  that  ancient  and  far-spreading  parish.  After  the  dis¬ 
solution  it  became  the  property  of  the  Crown,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Christopher  Lowther. 
At  that  time  probably  the  value  of  the  coal  deposits  were 
not  even  imagined  ;  they  certainly  could  not  be  realised, 
because  all  coal  workings  were  then  comparatively  near 
the  surface.  It  was  only  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  that  the  great  beds  of  coal  were  properly  de¬ 
veloped,  and  since  that  time  the  work  has  scarcely  ever 
ceased.  Pits  were  opened  at  various  points,  and  some 
of  them  worked  out.  On  May  11,  1910,  the  worst 
colliery  explosion  ever  experienced  on  the  north  west 
coast  occurred  at  the  Wellington  Pit,  near  the  docks, 
causing  the  loss  of  136  lives.  Some  of  the  workings 
go  for  4  m.  beneath  the  sea.  In  addition  to  its  coal 
trade,  Whitehaven  has  benefited  by  the  establishment 
of  large  iron  works  in  the  district,  and  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  hematite  ore  pits.  The  harbour  has 
gradually  been  extended,  every  opportunity  being  taken 
for  increasing  the  trade  of  the  port. 

The  town  is  far  from  being  picturesque.  There  was 
only  one  chapel,  a  pre-Reformation  building,  until  St. 
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Nicholas’s  Church  was  built  in  1693.  It  was  enlarged 
and  rebuilt  in  1883  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  With  the 
growth  of  the  town  Holy  Trinity  Church,  a  very  plain 
building,  was  erected  in  1715,  St.  James’s  1752,  and 
Christ  Church  1845.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
church ;  the  Presbyterians  were  established  here  in  the 
1 8th  century,  and  the  Baptists  and  Friends  also  erected 
places  of  worship  in  the  middle  of  the  same  century. 
The  Congregationalists  and  Wesleyans  both  have  un¬ 
usually  fine  churches ;  the  former  spent  £10,500  and  the 
latter  £1 2,000  on  their  structures.  Preston  Quarter  is 
a  populous  part  of  Whitehaven,  and  within  its  boundaries 
are  some  large  collieries.  Whitehaven  Castle  is  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

WIGTON  (C.)  is  the  centre  of  a  large  and  highly 
prosperous  agricultural  district,  ranging  from  the  rich 
lowlands  of  the  Holme  on  the  north-west,  to  the  bleak 
fells  of  Caldbeck  and  the  slopes  of  Skiddaw  and  Blen- 
cathra,  while  it  is  a  great  centre  for  the  sale  of  livestock. 
The  town  has  not  many  attractions.  The  mansion  of 
Highmoor,  about  a  mile  on  the  Penrith  road,  is  an  im-i 
posing  modern  structure,  and  the  Grammar  School,  or 
Nelson’s  School  as  it  is  now  called,  is  a  good  example  of 
an  up-to-date  institution.  In  the  centre  of  the  rather 
narrow  Market  Place  is  an  ornate  monument  erected  by  t 
Mr.  George  Moore  to  the  memory  of  his  first  wife. 
The  church  (St.  Mary)  is  of  very  old  foundation,  though 
the  details  of  its  history  are  less  known  than  is  the  case 
with  many  smaller  places.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  church  which  was  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
building  was  erected  to  a  very  considerable  extent  from 
materials  obtained  from  the  Roman  station  of  Old  Car¬ 
lisle,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Westward.  That  build¬ 
ing  was  replaced  in  1786  by  the  present  church,  which  h 
contains  some  interesting  features,  including  monuments  i!o 
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of  local  historical  value.  It  was  restored  in  1882,  and 
much  improved  a  few  years  ago.  Wigton  has  lost  most 
of  its  old  industries,  especially  those  which  were  carried 
on  in  the  homes  of  the  residents,  but  others  of  a  more 
public  character  have  taken  their  place.  Waverton-cum- 
Dundraw  (Christ  Church),  long  included  in  Wigton 
parish,  was  a  few  years  ago  established  as  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  district. 

Windermere  (W.),  though  consisting  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  places — Bowness  and  Windermere — can  be  best 
treated  as  a  whole.  From  whatever  point  the  district 
is  approached,  it  provides  such  a  series  of  picturesque 
views  as  can  probably  not  be  surpassed  anywhere  in 
Great  Britain.  This  is  especially  emphasised  when  the 
road  is  left,  and  such  elevations  as  Orrest  Head  and 
Biskey  Howe  are  climbed,  for  then  there  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  panorama  of  mountain  and  dale,  lake  and  wood¬ 
land,  which  leaves  an  abiding  memory.  In  Windermere 
— the  parish  of  St.  Mary’s — there  is  almost  an  aggressive 
newness  about  many  of  the  houses,  but  rarely  is  it  pos- 

tiible  to  find  an  instance  of  bad  taste  in  the  architecture. 
<\t  Bowness,  the  other  end  of  the  district,  the  streets 
ire  usually  narrow,  and  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  the 
louses  were  erected  in  days  when  bye-laws  were  un- 
cnown.  This  irregularity,  however,  adds  to  the  interest 
if  the  place,  and  those  who  visit  Windermere  once  are 
tlmost  invariably  glad  to  return  to  it. 

The  old  manor  of  Undermillbeck  included  about 
lalf  a  score  places  such  as  Langdale,  Ambleside,  and 
froutbeck,  but  these  long  ago  became  separate  parishes. 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Barony  of  Kendal  it  passed 
hrough  the  families  of  Fitz  Reinfred,  Lindesay,  and 
iloupland,  and  afterwards  to  the  Crown,  being  given  by 
Charles  II  to  Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza.  It  now 
Hongs  to  Lord  Lonsdale.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary 
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was  built  in  1848.  In  this  parish  is  Calgarth,  fo 
several  centuries  the  home  of  the  distinguished  Philipso 
family,  who  figured  largely  in  the  local  and  nations 
history  of  their  time,  and  especially  during  the  Civi 
Wars.  Afterwards  Calgarth  became  the  residence  c 
Bishop  Watson,  of  Llandaff,  who  according  to  his  ow 
statement  never  visited  his  diocese,  and  who  left  quit' 
an  undesirable  reputation  as  a  politician  and  place 
seeker.  Orrest  Head,  which  rises  at  the  back  c 
Elleray  (long  the  home  of  Professor  Wilson,  bette 
known  as  “  Christopher  North  ”),  was  some  fifteen  yeai 
ago  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  public  for  ever  as 
memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  A.  H.  Heywood,  the  owne1 
of  the  property. 

On  the  pleasant  road  leading  to  Bowness  and  th 
lake  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand  indications  of  d< 
velopment,  but  the  greatest  change  is  found  on  the  lak 
front.  Some  lovers  of  the  district  might  hesitate  to  sa 
that  the  alterations  are  in  their  opinion  improvements 
at  any  rate  the  scheme  is  in  keeping  with  the  demanc 
of  modern  times.  The  lake  steamers  call  at  the  pie 
frequently  during  the  day  on  their  journeys  betwee 
Lakeside  and  Ambleside,  and  in  the  summer  season  th 
neighbourhood  is  a  very  busy  one.  Bowness  has  man 
claims  to  notice  for  its  historical  associations.*  It 
believed  there  was  a  church  here  in  the  time  of  th 
Saxons,  while  the  present  walls  were  raised  in  148 
though  the  building  has  often  been  greatly  change 
during  restorations — as  in  1870 — when  about  £8000  w; 
spent  upon  it.  The  church  (St.  Martin)  is  speciall 
notable  for  its  splendid  E.  window,  which  belongs  t 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  During  th 
Commonwealth  it  was  badly  used,  but  is  still  considere 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Thei 
is  other  interesting  glass  in  other  parts  of  the  churc. 
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hile  there  are  several  valuable  specimens  of  chained 
joks.  St.  John’s  Church  serves  another  part  of  the 
iwn. 

Windermere  Lake  (W.),  the  largest  and  best  known 
f  the  English  lakes,  is  io£  m.  long,  and  an  average 
readth  of  950  yds.  It  has  a  maximum  depth  of  219 
.  opposite  to  Ecclerigg,  and  a  mean  depth  of  78^  ft. 
/indermere  is  at  a  lower  elevation  than  any  of  the  other 
akeland  waters,  being  only  1  30  ft.  above  sea-level,  with 
tree  divisions,  and  all  the  principal  islands  are  in  the 
tiddle  portion.  Dr.  Mill,  as  the  result  of  his  survey  in 
893,  found  that  the  lake  contained  \z\  million  cubic 
.  of  water,  “  as  much  as  Ullswater  and  Wastwater  put 
)gether,  and  twelve  times  the  volume  of  Derwentwater 
nd  Bassenthwaite  ”.  While  the  whole  of  the  water  is 
ccounted  as  in  Westmorland  the  shore  on  the  W.,  and 
■om  Fell  Foot  to  above  Gill  Head  on  the  E.,  is  in 
.ancashire.  Belle  Isle,  the  largest  of  the  fourteen  islands, 
30  acres  in  extent.  For  centuries  Windermere  char 
as  been  renowned  ;  the  introduction  of  the  fish  is 
redited  to  the  monks  of  Furness.  Though  not  in  such 
tigged  scenery,  the  lake  has  very  beautiful  characteristics 
uite  its  own. 

Winster  (W.)  (4  m.  S.  from  Windermere  stat.),  though 
he  name  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  is  in  the  civil  parish 
f  Undermillbeck,  and  its  manorial  history  is  practically 
he  same  as  that  of  Ambleside.  An  old  church  was  re- 
uilt  more  than  two  centuries  ago  ;  the  present  building 
Holy  Trinity)  has  only  been  erected  a  little  over  forty 
ears. 

Witherslack  (W.)  formerly  belonged  to  the  family 
f  Harrington  of  Cumberland,  and  after  their  attainder 
ollowing  Bosworth  Field,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Iroughton,  of  Broughton-in-Furness,  who  in  turn  lost 
t  through  his  association  with  Simnel.  It  was  sold  to 
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the  Leyburnes  by  the  Stanleys  for  a  small  sum  ;  bu 
afterwards  the  latter  family  recovered  it.  The  distric 
is  interesting  and  picturesque,  and  includes  the  hamlet 
ofFoulshaw  Town  End  and  Low  Wood.  There  wa 
a  church  here  prior  to  the  Reformation  ;  the  present  on 
(St.  Paul)  was  built  in  1671,  and  practically  rebuilt  h 
1 86 1.  The  Hall,  once  the  home  of  the  Leyburnes,  i 
now  a  farm-house.  Witherslack  was  the  birthplace  c  1 
Dr.  John  Barwick,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  who  proved 
great  benefactor  to  the  district,  as  was  his  younger  brothei 
Peter  Barwick,  the  eminent  physician  and  author. 

WORKINGTON  (C.),  the  second  largest  town  i 
the  county,  owes  its  prosperity  entirely  to  the  stead 
growth  of  the  iron,  steel,  and  coal  trades,  with  their  a! 
lied  industries.  Leland  described  it  as  where  “  shyppe 
cum  to  wher  ys  a  little  prety  fysher  town  cauled  Wyrk 
inton,  and  there  is  the  chief  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Cui 
wen  The  town  emerged  from  the  “  fysher  ”  stag 
long  ago,  and  was  afterwards  dependent  on  the  deman 
for  local  coal  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Scotch  side  of  th 
Solway,  though,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  foresight  ( 
Mr.  J.  C.  Curwen,  the  “  father  ”  of  Cumberland  agricu 
ture,  portions  of  this  parish  were  over  a  century  ag 
made  among  the  most  productive  areas  in  the  count) 
Although  the  town  is  now  given  up  entirely  to  commerce 
with  special  reference  to  its  shipping,  the  great  stet 
works  along  the  shore,  and  the  collieries  inland,  there 
much  in  and  around  Workington  that  is  attractive  to  th 
visitor. 

The  Hall,  standing  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  tow 
and  harbour,  is  a  castle-like  building.  The  preser 
building,  though  looking  old,  is  much  later  than  th 
one  Camden  describes  as  “  the  seat  of  the  ancier 
knightly  family  of  the  Curwens  ;  they  have  a  nobl 
mansion  like  a  castle  ”  ;  and  retains  many  of  th 
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characteristics  of  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  the  old  Hall 
that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  came  on  that  memorable 
Sunday  evening  when  she  landed  on  the  Cumberland 
coast  during  her  flight  from  Langside,  and  was  received 
by  the  courtly  Sir  Henry  Curwen.  Next  day  he  ac¬ 
companied  her  to  Cockermouth  and  thence  to  Carlisle, 
where  she  was  imprisoned  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
room  in  which  she  slept  is  said  to  have  been  preserved 
at  the  rebuilding,  and  is  still  called  the  Queen’s  Room. 
There  is  a  contemporary  portrait  of  her  in  the  gallery. 
For  many  centuries  the  Curwens  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  making  of  Cumberland  history — political, 
social,  and  industrial,  and  many  members  of  the  family 
have  occupied  the  highest  positions. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Michael  is  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  town.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1770,  but  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1887,  so  that  except  the  tower  the  structure  is 
entirely  modern.  Among  the  ancient  remains  preserved 
are  a  table  tomb  with  the  effigies  of  Sir  Christopher 
Curwen  and  Elizabeth  Hudleston,  his  wife,  1450. 
The  husband  is  shown  wearing  plate  armour  and  the 
SS.  collar.  A  number  of  fragments  from  the  Curwen 
vaults  are  preserved,  as  well  as  some  fretty  fragments. 
The  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley  believed  that  the  tower  was 
Norman,  and  that  a  portion  of  a  cross  shaft  formerly 
built  into  its  wall  was  of  the  Cuthbert  Pilgrimage  period 
— about  880.  St.  John’s  Church,  serving  the  high 
part  of  the  town,  is  a  massive  structure  in  the  Doric 
style,  and  all  the  Nonconformist  bodies  possess 
churches  with  more  than  ordinary  claims  to  architec¬ 
tural  merit. 

The  town  entered  on  a  new  chapter  of  prosperity 
,  when  Messrs.  Cammell’s  iron  and  steel  works  were  trans¬ 
ferred  (1881-2)  from  Dronfield,  near  Sheffield,  to  the 
Cumberland  coast.  Since  that  time  other  great  industrial 
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concerns  have  come  and  gone,  but  the  district  is  still 
next  to  Barrow,  the  greatest  producer  of  iron  and  steel  oi 
the  north-western  coast.  Some  of  the  large  collierie 
in  the  district  have  been  worked  out  during  the  las 
three  decades,  and  so  the  shipment  of  coal  is  considerabl; 
less  than  formerly,  this  being  much  more  than  counter 
balanced  by  the  imports  of  ore  and  other  requisites  for  th< 
blast  furnaces  and  steel  works.  From  occupying  the 
position  of  a  fishing  village  at  the  beginning  of  the  i gtl 
century  Workington  has  grown  until  it  had  at  last  censu 
a  population  of  24,000,  which  has  since  been  largel; 
increased. 

On  the  Cloffocks,  a  large  expanse  of  grassland  lyinj 
between  the  town  and  the  river  Derwent,  there  is  eacl 
Easter  Tuesday  a  unique  game  at  football,  in  whicl 
sometimes  hundreds  of  players  participate.  The  goal 
are  about  a  mile  apart,  one  being  a  capstan  in  thi 
harbour,  and  the  other  consists  of  the  park  wall.  Th< 
rival  teams  are  known  as  “  Uppies"  and  “  Downies  ” 
the  scene  is  often  exciting,  but  never  edifying,  then 
being  only  one  rule — that  of  getting  the  ball  by  an; 
possible  means  to  one  or  other  of  the  goals. 

Wreay  (C.)  is  an  extremely  pleasantly  situated  villag- 
5  m.  S.  of  Carlisle.  It  was  until  1843  part  of  th< 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Carlisle,  though  in  1319  then 
was  a  chapel  at  “Wrea”.  The  present  church  (St 
Mary)  was  erected  when  independent  rights  were  ob 
tained,  being  built  by  Miss  Losh,  Woodside,  whos< 
family  were  great  benefactors  to  the  parish  in  man; 
ways.  It  is  an  unusually  fine  village  church.  Wrea; 
for  several  generations  continued  some  quaint  custom 
in  connection  with  its  school.  Up  to  1790  the  chie 
feature  of  the  Shrovetide  observances  was  a  great  cock 
fight,  managed  by  the  schoolboys  ;  and  this  was  sue 
ceeded  by  the  annual  ceremony  of'  electing  the  Mayor  0 
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*Vreay,  whose  wand  of  office  had  an  old  silver  bell,  which 
n  1872  was  lost  after  a  connection  of  217  years  with 
he  festivities. 

Wythburn  (C.)  (8  m.  S.  from  Keswick  and  Threl- 
celd  stats.),  at  the  head  of  Thirlmere,  is  the  halting- 
)lace  for  the  Keswick  and  Windermere  coaches,  and  the 
tarting-point  for  one  of  the  routes  over  Helvellyn. 
Wythburn’s 

Modest  house  of  prayer, 

As  lowly  as  the  lowliest  dwelling, 

vas  indeed  a  diminutive  place  before  its  modern  exten- 
;ion,  and  even  now  there  is  only  accommodation  for 
ibout  100  worshippers.  Dunmail  Raise,  with  its  cairn 
)f  stones  by  the  road-side  on  the  top  of  the  pass  where 
(Cumberland  and  Westmorland  meet,  preserves  the 
:radition  that  there  Dunmail,  the  last  King  of  Cumber- 
and,  was  defeated  by  Edmund,  the  Saxon  King.  At 
:he  lower  end  of  the  lake,  the  hamlet  of  Thirlspot 
iffords  another  route  to  Helvellyn,  and  also  by  way  of 
Stanah  over  Sticks  Pass  to  Patterdale. 

Wythop  (C.)  (1  m.  S.W.  from  Bassenthwaite  Lake 
itat.),  a  parish  of  scattered  farms  and  cottages  on  the 
3.  road  from  Bassenthwaite  to  Cockermouth  had  a 
tiean,  barn-like  church  high  on  the  hill,  whose  bell 
was  hung  in  a  neighbouring  tree.  That  structure  fell 
nto  decay,  and  the  present  church  (St.  Margaret),  in  a 
nore  convenient  situation,  was  built  in  1864. 

Yanwath  (W.),  in  the  parish  of  Barton  (2  m.  S.  from 
Penrith  stat.),  as  the  second  syllable  of  the  name  implies, 
tands  on  the  wath  across  the  Eamont  which  was  used 
)oth  before  and  after  the  present  road  was  made,  a  mile 
'arther  to  the  E.  Yanwath  Hall,  which  stands  close 
:o  the  Westmorland  bank,  was  doubtless  erected  to 
juard  the  ford.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  Tudor  buildings 
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now  existing  in  the  district,  and  provides  many  featur 
of  interest  to  the  antiquary.  A  short  distance  away, 
The  Grotto,  lived  Thomas  Wilkinson,  the  friend 
Wordsworth,  and  the  author  of  “  The  British  Mou 
tains  ”  and  other  books  popular  nearly  a  century  ago. 
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Ferguson  (Ant.  Soc.,  Tract  Series). 

“  Sandford’s  History  of  Cumberland  ”  (Ant.  Soc.,  Tract  Series) 
‘‘ Testamenta  Karleolensia,”  edited  by  Chancellor  Ferguso: 

(Ant.  Soc.,  Extra  Series),  1893. 

‘‘Early  Sculptured  Crosses,  Shrines,  and  Monuments  in  th 
Diocese,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley,  edited  by  W.  G 
Collingwood  (Ant.  Soc.,  Extra  Series),  1899. 

‘‘Castles  and  Fortified  Towers  of  Cumberland  and  Westmor 
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“  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  Cumberland  and  West 
morland,”  by  the  Rev.  T.  Robinson,  1709. 

“  Cumberland  Lay  Subsidy  of  6  Edward  III,”  by  Colonel  Steel 
1912. 

“  City  and  Diocese  of  Carlisle,”  by  the  Rev.  H.  Todd  (Ant 
Soc.,  Tract  Series). 

“Cathedral  of  Carlisle  and  Priory  of  Wetheral,”  by  the  Rev 
H.  Todd  (Ant.  Soc.,  Tract  Series). 

“  The  Older  Nonconformity  in  Kendal,”  by  F.  Nicholson  ant 
E.  Axon,  19x5. 

“Charters,  etc.,  of  the  Town  and  Parish  of  Workington,’ 
privately  printed,  1914. 

“  History  of  Cleator  and  Cleator  Moor,”  by  the  Rev.  C.  Caine 

1916. 

“  History  of  the  Parish  of  Bampton,”  by  Miss  M.  E.  Noble 
1901. 

“  History  of  the  Parish  and  Church  of  Grasmere,”  by  Miss  M.  L, 
Armitt,  1912. 

“  History  of  Rydal,”  by  Miss  Armitt,  edited  by  F.  Rawnslejj 

1917. 

“  Shappe  in  Bygone  Days,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  Whiteside 
1904. 

“  History  of  Crosby  Garrett,”  by  J.  W.  Nicholson,  1914. 
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“  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  Visitation  Pedigrees,”  by 
J.  Forster,  n.d. 

“  Memorials  of  the  Tufton  Family,”  1800. 

“  Duchetiana,  being  Historical  and  Genealogical  Notes  Re¬ 
specting  the  Family  of  Duckett,”  by  Sir  G.  F.  Duckett, 
Bart.,  1874. 

“  Life  of  Dr.  Heysham,”  by  Dr.  Lonsdale,  1870. 

*•  The  Redmans  of  Levens,”  by  W.  Greenwood,  1905. 
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“  The  Howard  Papers,”  by  H  K.  S.  Causton.  1862. 

“  The  Bewleys  of  Cumberland,”  by  Sir  G.  T.  Bewley,  1902. 

“  Papers  and  Pedigrees  relating  to  Cumberland  and  West¬ 
morland,”  by  W.  Jackson,  2  vols.,  1892. 

“  Memoirs  of  Dr.  R.  Gilpin,  of  Scaleby  Castle,”  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Gilpin,  1879. 


In  addition  to  the  above  list  (which  might  be  very  greatly 
extended)  many  books  have  been  written  on  dialect,  customs, 
folklore,  and  topography ;  the  two  counties  have  produced 
many  poets  other  than  those  belonging  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Lakes  School ;  and  a  great  number  of  novels  have  been 
written  by  authors  belonging  to  Cumberland  and  Westmor¬ 
land,  or  having  their  scenes  in  Lakeland.  In  the  direction  of 
serious  history  the  volumes  published  by  the  Historical  Manu¬ 
scripts  Commission  have  included  summaries  of  the  muniments 
at  Sizergh,  Lowther,  Carlisle,  Rydal,  Levens,  Muncaster,  and 
Troutbeck. 
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A 

Abbey  Holme,  3,  33,  59,  119. 

- Town,  33. 

Acorn  Bank,  186. 

Adam  grave*slab,  Dearham,  93,  94. 
Addingham,  35. 

Aglionby  family,  36,  138. 

Agriculture,  16,  19,  49. 

Aikton,  36. 

Ainstable,  36. 

Aira  Force  and  Glen,  196. 

Alabaster  industry,  108. 

Allhallows,  37. 

Allonby,  37,  64. 

Alstdn,  9,  22,  38. 

Ambleside,  39,  201,  203. 

-  Roman  Camp  and  road,  n,  13. 

Anglers’  Crag.  100. 

Angle  Tarn,  6,  163. 

Annaside,  The  Lady  of,  199. 

Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  42,  65, 
66,  67,  146,  192. 

Anthorn,  59. 

Appleby,  40,  41. 

Applethwaite  (C.),  129,  177. 
Apprentices’  custom,  30. 

Archer  family,  155. 

Archery  butts,  94. 

Arlecdon,  43. 

Arlecdon  family,  102. 

Armada  celebration,  178. 
Armathwaite-on-Eden,  116. 

- Hall,  Bassenthwaite,  52. 

- ,  or  Ermathwaite,  Manor,  36. 

Armboth,  187. 

Armour  at  Langwathby  Church,  141. 
<  Arnside,  44. 

Arthuret,  44,  130. 

Arval  bread,  29. 

Asby  Coatsforth  and  Winderwath, 

45. 46. 

.  Askerton,  103. 


Askew  family,  57,  127. 

Askham,  46. 

Aspatria,  48. 

Auld  wife  hake  custom,  30. 

- Saturday  custom,  30. 

Austhwaite,  152. 

B 

Badgers,  27. 

Bainbridge,  Archbishop,  194. 
Bampton,  49. 

Bannerdale,  147. 

Barbon,  50. 

- ,  or  Casterton,  Cross,  50,  77. 

Barff  Fell  and  Bishop,  187. 

Barghest  superstition,  32. 

Bamscar  Danish  Settlement,  155. 
Baronside,  162. 

Barrock  Park,  116. 

Barrow  Falls,  59. 

Barton,  50,  147,  191. 

Barwick,  Dr.  John  and  Dr.  Peter, 
204. 

Barwise  family,  197. 

Bassenthwaite,  52,  179. 

-  Lake,  13,  52,  128,  187,  203. 

Bateman  family,  119,  160. 

Beacon  fires,  70,  116,  165,  1 77,  189. 

-  Hill,  Penrith,  165. 

Beathwaite  Green,  142. 

Beating  the  bounds,  29. 

Beaumont,  52, 130. 

Beckermet,  53,  no. 

Beckfoot,  1 19. 

Bees,  telling  the,  custom,  32. 
Beetham,  54. 

Belbank,  183. 

Belle  Isle,  203. 

Bellingham  family,  69,  126,  142. 

Bell  Tower,  detached  from  church, 
138. 

Bells,  ancient,  100,  136. 
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Benedictines  at  Wetheral,  197. 
Betham  family,  54,  55. 

Bewaldeth,  189. 

Bewcastle  and  Cross,  to,  55,  118. 
Bewley  Castle,  57. 

Bibliography,  209. 

Bidden  weddings,  28. 

Biglands,  36. 

Binsey  Fell,  13. 

Bird  family,  66. 

Birkby,  Crosscanonby,  87. 

- ,  Muncaster,  155. 

Birkdale,  96. 

Birker,  151. 

-  Force,  95,  132. 

Birk  Screes,  191. 

Births  customs,  29. 

Bishop  of  Barff,  187. 

Bishops  as  Commissioners  of  West 
Marches,  8. 

Biskey  Howe,  201. 

Black  Coomb,  or  Combe,  10,  57. 
Black  Douglas,  79. 

Blackford,  56,  137. 

Black  Tom  of  the  North,  74. 
Blackwell,  77. 

Blea  Tarn,  Borrowdale,  59. 

- ,  Eskdale,  95. 

Bleatarn,  Warcop,  194. 

Blea  Water,  146. 

Bleaze  Hall,  160. 

Blencarn,  136. 

Blencathra,  172. 

— —  Sanatorium,  188. 

Blencogo,  64. 

Blencowe  family,  no. 

Blencowe,  Great,  92,  no. 

-  Little,  109. 

Blenkinsop  family,  198. 
Blennerhasset,  189. 

Blindbothel,  60,  124. 

Boardale,  147,  163,  192. 

Boars,  Wild,  27. 

Bolton  (C.),  56. 

- (W.),  56. 

Bongate,  43. 

Boonwood,  103. 

Boot,  101. 

-  miniature  railway,  101,  16S. 

Boot-making  industry,  ior. 

Bootle,  57. 

Border-Leicester  sheep,  17. 

Borrans  Roman  fort,  40. 

Borrowdale,  58,  94. 

Botcherby,  77. 

Bothel,  189. 

Bouch,  Sir  Thomas,  189. 


Bound  Devil,  Gosforth,  104. 

- ,  Kirkby  Stephen,  104,  134. 

Bowder  Stone,  58. 

Bow  Fell,  2,  4,  140,  173. 

Bowness  (W.),  201. 

-  Knott,  Ennerdale,  101. 

-  -on-Solway,  59. 

Bowscale,  or  Scales,  Tarn,  155,  172. 
Boyville  family,  177,  188,  198. 
Brackenhill  and  Tower,  45. 
Braithwaite,  187. 

Brampton  (C.),  60. 

-  (W.),  142. 

Brandelhow  Park,  94,  128. 

Brandling  Stone,  Tebay,  186. 
Branthwaite,  93. 

Brathay,  106. 

Brathwaite  family,  69. 

Braystones,  180. 

Brayton  Hall,  49. 

Bridekirk,  and  Font,  10,  62. 

Brigham,  63,  143,  154. 

Brigsteer,  113. 

Brisco,  77. 

British  Camp  on  Caermote,  1S9. 

!  Brock  Crag,  191. 

Bromfield,  64,  196. 

|  Brothers  Water,  162. 
j  Brough,  1,  64. 

- Castle,  65. 

-  Hill  Fair,  194. 

Brougham  family,  66,  124,  177. 
Brougham,  and  Castle,  65. 

-  Hall,  66. 

j -  Roman  camp,  13,  66. 

Broughton,  Great  and  Little,  67. 

: -  Moor,  67. 

Browne  family  of  Orthwaite,  190. 

- -  of  Troutbeck,  190. 

Bruce,  Dr.,  62. 
j  Brun  family,  60. 
i  Brunskill,  John,  65. 

Brunstock,  84. 

Buckabank,  92. 

Bullgill,  103. 

Bull-ring  and  stocks  at  Brampton,  61. 
Burgh  Barony  races,  68. 

| -  -by-Sands,  67. 

- fortified  church,  68. 

- -  Marsh,  68,  140. 

I  Burial  barrows,  10. 

'  Burlington  family,  177. 

Burn,  Dr.,  Chancellor,  135,  161. 
Burneside  and  Hall,  69. 

;  Burnhope  Seat,  1. 

|  Burn  Tarn,  180. 

Burtholme,  103. 
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Burton-in-Kendal,  69,  118,  167. 

- ,  Warcop,  194. 

Buttermere,  70,  143. 

-  Lake,  70. 

Butterwick,  50. 

Buzzards,  26. 

C 

Caermote  camp,  189. 

Caesar’s  Tower,  Appleby  Castle,  41. 
Caldbeck,  71. 

Calder  Abbey,  53. 

Calderbridge,  53. 

Calgarth,  202. 

Calthwaite,  116. 

Calverley,  Rev.  W.  S.,  49,  69,  72,  77, 
93.  95»  103.  11 7.  124.  154.  194.  205. 
Camden’s  description  of  Workington 
Hall,  204. 

Camerton,  73,  102. 

Canals,  15. 

Cappleside  Hall,  54. 

Capon  Tree,  Brampton,  61. 

Carleton,  Carlisle,  77. 

- Hall,  Penrith,  165. 

Carlisle,  74. 

-  Castle,  75. 

-  Cathedral,  76. 

- Diocese  of,  8. 

- -  Priory  of,  85. 

-  Roman  stones  at,  148. 

- vandalism  by  Dean  and  Chapter 

of,  197. 

Carl  Lofts  prehistoric  stones,  175. 
Carpenters’  Beam,  Newton  Reigny 
Church,  159. 

Carrock  Fell,  73,  178. 

Carus  family,  133. 

Casterton  and  Cross,  77. 

Castle  Carrock,  77. 

- Crag,  Borrowdale,  128. 

- Hewin,  117. 

- Hill,  Castle  Sowerby,  78. 

- ,  Keswick,  94,  128. 

- ,  Warcop,  194. 

- How,  Tebay,  186. 

-  Rock,  Borrowdale,  58. 

-  Sowerby,  78,  168. 

Castles,  old,  1 1. 

Castlesteads,  Walton,  193. 

-  Roman  fort,  Kendal,  125. 

Castlethwaite,  Mallerstang,  146. 
Catchedecam,  114. 

Catterlen  Hall,  159. 

Cattle  breeding,  19. 

Cauldron  Snout,  2,  88. 


Causey  Pike,  128. 

Cavendish  family,  122,  163,  174,  177. 
Chained  books,  Appleby,  42. 

- -  - ,  Bowness,  203. 

Challoner  family,  181. 

Chambre  family,  34,  127,  159. 

Chapel  in  Dacre  Castle,  91. 

-  Flosh,  45. 

-  Garth,  Muncaster,  155. 

- Suken,  152. 

Char,  203. 

Charlton  family,  189. 

Charms,  32. 

Chause,  Bishop  Robert,  84. 

Cheviot  sheep,  17. 

Christenbury  Crags,  1,  55. 

Christian  family,  108,  157. 

Church  belfry  detached  from  church, 
138. 

-  bell  hung  in  a  tree,  207. 

-  twice  consecrated,  190. 

Churches,  old,  11. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  51. 

Cleator,  78. 

-  Moor,  79. 

Cleborne  family,  79. 

Clergy  Training  College,  St.  Bees, 
182. 

Cliburn,  and  Hall,  79. 

Clifford  family,  38,  41,  54,  65. 

- (and  see  Anne  .Countess  of 

Pembroke). 

-  the  Shepherd  Lord,  187. 

Clifton  (W.),  80. 

-  Battle  of,  80. 

- Hall  and  Pele  Tower,  81. 

- Great  and  Little,  82. 

Cloffocks,  206. 

Coal  trade,  21,  199,  204. 

Coatsford  family,  46. 

Cockermouth,  63,  82. 

- Castle,  82. 

-  Old  Hall,  82. 

Cock  fighting,  206. 

Cockpenny  custom  at  Drigg,  96. 
Colby,  43. 

College  at  Greystoke,  109. 

- Kirkoswald,  137. 

-  Melmerby,  150. 

Collin  Field,  192. 

Collingwood,  W.  G.,  104,  134. 
Colynson  family,  47. 

Communication,  old  means  of,  11. 
Conder  family,  146. 

Coneybeds,  Roman  fort  at,  125. 
Congress  of  Three  Kings  at  Dacre, 
91. 
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Conishead  Priory  and  Canons,  95,  in. 
Consecration  Cross  at  Crosthwaite, 
129. 

Contracts  of  marriage,  188. 
Copper-mining,  22,  158. 

Copt  Stone  at  Moor  Divock,  48. 
Corby,  and  Castle,  198. 

Corney,  83. 

Corpse  Cross  at  Cross  Lacon,  102. 
Cotehill,  83,  198. 

Countess’s  Dole  Custom  at  Broug¬ 
ham,  66 

-  Pillar,  origin  of,  66. 

Coupland  Barony,  99. 

-  family,  201. 

Courts  held  in  church,  169. 

Court  Thorn,  Hesket,  177. 
Crackanthorpe  family,  157. 
Crackenthorpe  Hall,  43. 

Crewdson,  W.  D.,  155. 

Crewgarth,  162. 

Crofton,  and  Hall,  188. 

Croglin,  84. 

Cromwell  Holes,  Greystoke,  108. 
Crook,  and  Hall,  84. 

Crookdake,  64. 

Crosby,  Crosscanonby,  86,  87. 
Crosby-on-Eden,  84. 

-  Garrett,  85. 

-  Ravensworth,  85,  187. 

Crosscanonby,  86,  149. 

- Hall,  87. 

Crosscrake,  87. 

Cross  Dormont,  52. 

Cross  Fell,  13,  87,  96,  137,  179. 

Cross  Lacon  Corpse  Cross,  102. 
Crosthwaite  (C.),  89,  127,  158,  187. 
- (W.),  89. 

Crowdundle  Beck,  Roman  quarry  on 
the,  157,  164. 

Crummock  Lake,  70,  89,  143. 
Crusader’s  effigy  at  Ousby,  162. 
Culgaith,  90,  136. 

Cumberland  owned  by  Scotland,  7, 
189. 

Cumdivock,  92. 

Cummersdale,  77. 

Cumrew,  90. 

Cumwhinton,  83,  198. 

Cumwhitton,  90. 

Cundale  family,  49. 

Cunswick  Hall,  177. 

Curate’s  Bible  at  Dacre,  91. 

Curfew  Bell,  31. 

Currock,  77. 

Curwen  family,  49,  50,  73,  96,  hi, 
204,  205. 


Customs  and  superstitions,  28. 
Cuthbert  Pilgrimage,  205. 

D 

Dacre,  90. 

- “  Bears,”  91. 

- Castle,  91. 

Dacre  family,  36,  68,  90,  91,  108,  137, 
138,  141,  156,  171,  173,  188. 

Dale  Head  royal  mine,  158. 
Dalemain,  91. 

Dalston,  92. 

-  Hall,  92. 

Dalston  family,  92,  186. 

Dalton,  and  Old  Hall,  70. 

- ,  John,  64. 

Danish  settlement,  Birkby  Fell,  155. 
Dash  Waterfall,  190. 

Dawes,  Dr.,  51. 

Dean,  93. 

Dearham,  93,  157. 

Debatable  Land,  130. 

Deer  Hunts,  147,  196. 

- Parks,  Gowbarrow,  146,  196; 

Ulpha,  192. 

Denton  family,  36,  123,  153,  156. 
Derwent  Island,  94. 

Derwentwater,  94,  128,  179,  203. 
Derwentwater  family,  38,  129. 

Devil’s  Bridge,  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
132. 

-  Neck  Collar,  132. 

Devoke  Water,  95. 

Dickinson,  William,  25,  44. 

Dillicar,  106. 

Distington,  95. 

Docker,  106. 

Dockray  Hall,  Penrith,  165. 

Docks,  22. 

Dodd  in  place  names,  5. 

Dolly  Wagon  Pike,  114. 

Dove  Cottage,  Grasmere,  105. 
Dovenby,  62. 

Down  Hall,  36. 

Downham,  Bishop,  190. 

Drigg,  95. 

Druidical  Temple  at  Hall  Foss,  199. 
Druids  Circles,  129,  175. 

Drumburgh,  and  Castle,  59,  60. 
Duckett  family,  106. 

Duddon,  6. 

Dutton,  96. 

- Pike,  96,  142. 

Dundraw,  64,  201. 

Dungeon  Ghyll,  140. 

Dunmail,  King  of  Cumberland,  207. 
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Dunmail  Raise,  13,  207. 
Dunmallet,  igi. 

Dykes  family,  62. 

Dykesfield,  68. 

E 

Eagles,  26. 

Eaglesfield,  63. 

Eamont  Bridge,  2,  97,  207, 
Ecclerigg,  203. 

Eden,  3. 

-  Grove,  57. 

Edenhall,  98,  141. 

Edmond  Castle,  113. 

Edward  I  in  Cumberland,  67,  140. 

.  Eel  Tarn,  95. 

Eglesfeld,  Robert,  64, 170. 
Egremont,  and  Castle,  99. 

-  Horn  of,  99. 

|  -  Lady  of,  180. 

-  Lords  of,  143,  196. 

-  Roman  road  at,  13. 

Election,  a  costly,  83. 
Ellenborough,  157. 

- -  Roman  road  at,  13. 

Ellenfoot,  148. 

Elleray,  202. 

Ellonby  Hall,  177. 

Embleton,  too. 

Engayne  family,  41,  68,  81,  137. 
Ennerdale,  too,  180. 

- Forest,  100. 

- Water,  100,  195. 

Ermathwaite,  36,  116. 

Esk,  3. 

Eskdale,  95,  101. 

Eskmeals,  58. 

Eusemere,  51. 

Evenwood,  Abbot  of  Shap,  176. 
Ewanrigg,  or  Unengg,  157. 
Explosion  at  Wellington  Pit,  199. 

F 

Fairer  family,  46. 

Fairies’  Kettle  and  Kirk,  73. 

Fairy  Steps,  54. 

Falcon  Crag,  128. 

Farlam,  101. 

Farleton  Knott,  70. 

Faugh,  1 13. 

Fawcett  family,  173. 

Fawcett  Forest,  101,  174. 

Fell  Foot,  203. 

- ponies,  13. 

Fenton,  1 13. 


Fetherstonhaugh  family,  138. 

Fiends'  Fell,  87. 

Fingland,  59. 

Firbank,  101. 

Fitz  Reinfrid  family,  117,  123,  201. 

— —  Swein,  Henry,  98,  141. 

Fleming  family,  43,  136,  141,  172. 
Fletcher  family,  46,  63,  92,  120,  185. 
Flimby,  102. 

Floating  Island,  95. 

Flora  and  fauna,  23. 

Floutern  Tarn,  89. 

Foldstead  at  Kirkbampton,  131. 

Font  used  as  a  cheese-press,  149. 
Football  play  custom  at  Workington, 
31,  206. 

Forest  Court  at  Hesket,  78,  117. 

- Hall,  101. 

- of  Inglewood,  23,  115,  120,  122, 

167, 196. 

Forests,  former,  23. 

-  submerged,  24. 

Fortified  churches,  68,  107,  158. 
Fothergill  family,  169,  170. 

Foulmart,  27. 

Foulshaw,  204. 

Foxes,  27. 

Friars’  Crag,  94,  128. 

Friary,  Appleby,  43. 

Frizington,  102. 

Funeral  customs,  28. 

Fusedale,  147,  192. 

G 

Gables,  the,  128,  173. 

Gaitsgill,  i63. 

Garrigill,  38,  39. 

Gatehouse,  101. 

Gateside,  174. 

Gelt  Woods,  61,  62. 

Gerard  Lowther's  House,  Penrith, 
165. 

German  miners  in  Lake  District,  21. 
Giant's  Grave,  Penrith,  to,  164. 

- Thumb,  Penrith,  10,  164. 

Gibgarth  Hospital,  65. 

Gibson,  Dr.  Edward  and  Dr.  Thomas, 
50. 

Gilcrux,  103. 

Gill  Head,  Windermere,  203. 

Gilpin,  Bernard,  127,  173. 

- family,  127. 

Gilsland,  103. 

- Barony,  156. 

Glassonby,  35. 

Glencoin  Park  and  Beck,  191. 
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Glenderamackin,  188. 

Glenridding,  162,  191. 

Gloucester,  Richard,  Duke  of,  163. 
Godman  family,  69. 

Gold-mining,  22  158. 

Goldscope,  gold-mining  at,  158. 
Gosforth,  103. 

-  Cross,  10,  104. 

Gough,  Charles,  51,  114. 

-  John,  25,  127. 

Gowbarrow  National  Park,  and  deer, 
27,  147,  191,  196. 

Gowder  Crag,  128. 

Graham  family,  18,  44,  45. 

Grahme  family,  142. 

Grammar  Schools — Appleby,  42  ; 
Bampton,  50;  Barton,  51 ;  Beetham, 
55  ;  Blencowe,  92 ;  Brampton,  61  ; 
Heversham,  118;  Kendal,  126; 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  133;  Kirkby 
Stephen,  133  ;  Penrith,  165;  Raven- 
stonedale,  169;  St.  Bees,  182; 
Wigton,  200. 

Grange,  58. 

Granite  industry,  175,  187. 

Grasmere,  104,  140. 

- rushbearing,  105. 

-  sports,  105. 

Grass  Slacks,  121. 

Grayrigg,  106. 

Graystock,  or  Greystoke  family,  96. 
108,  140. 

Great  Blencowe,  92. 

- Gable,  128,  173. 

- Musgrave,  and  rushbearing,  106. 

- Orton,  107. 

-  Salkeld,  fortified  church,  and 

parish  armour,  68,  107. 

-  Strickland,  184. 

Greenholme,  161. 

Green  Row,  35. 

Greenside,  lead-mining  at,  22,  115. 
Greenthwaite  Hall,  109. 

Greenwell,  Canon,  48. 

Greenwich  Hospital's  possession  of 
Radcliffe  estates,  38. 

Gretna,  Government  factory  at,  22, 
74.  131- 

Greysouthen,  108. 

Greystoke,  108,  187. 

- Castle,  108. 

-  Sanctuary  Stone,  109. 

Grey  Yauds,  90. 

Grindal,  Archbishop  Edmund,  115, 
182,  183. 

Grinsdale,  53,  no. 

Grisdale  Tarn,  114. 

2 


Grotto,  Yanwath,  208. 

Grymthorpe  family,  108. 

Gullery  at  Ravenglass,  168. 
Gunnerwell,  175. 

Gypsum  industry,  135. 

H 

Hackthorpe,  and  Hall,  145. 

Haile,  no. 

Hall  Foss,  Druidical  temple  at,  199. 
Hallin  Fell,  192. 

Halton  family,  109,  171. 

Hames  Hall,  63. 

Hangstone  at  Millom,  152. 

Harcla  family,  36,  134,  170,  198, 
Hardknott,  12,  in,  168,  192. 
Hardrigg  Hall,  177. 

Hardy,  Rev.  T.  B.,  V.C.,  121. 
Haresceugh  Castle,  138. 

Harraby,  77. 

Harrington,  in. 

Harrington  or  Haverington,  family, 
96,  in,  203. 

Harrop  Tarn,  59. 

Harter  Fell,  146. 

Hartley,  and  Castle,  134. 

Hartside,  1,  88,  150. 

Hartsop,  139,  163. 

-  Dodd,  5. 

Hasell  family,  27,  109,  148. 

Hastings  family,  84,  185. 

Hats  in  church,  wearing,  29. 
Haverbrack  Fell,  54. 

Haweswater,  112,  146,  147. 
Hawksdale,  92. 

Hayes  Castle,  95. 

Hayesgill,  139. 

Hayeswater,  6,  139,  163. 

Haystacks,  the,  70. 

Hayton,  Aspatria,  112. 

- Castle,  1 12. 

- ,  Brampton,  113. 

Hazelslack  Tower,  54. 

Heads  Nook,  113. 

Hechstetter,  Daniel,  158. 

Heck  Screes,  5. 

Helbeck  family,  47. 

Hell  Beck,  156. 

Helm  Wind,  88. 

Helsington,  113. 

Helton  Flecket,  48. 

Helvellyn,  3,  114,  178,  191,  207. 

-  Dodd,  5. 

Hematite  iron  ore  industry,  21,  15 1. 
Hensingham,  115. 

Herdwick  sheep,  17. 

18 


INDEX 


Hesket-in-the-Forest,  1 15. 

- new-Market,  73. 

Hethersgill,  137. 

Heversham,  89,  117,  152. 

- Hall,  117. 

- School,  118. 

High  Cup  Nick,  5,  88,  96,  118. 

-  Head  Castle,  124. 

— - —  Chapel,  124. 

- Hugill  prehistoric  fortified  vil¬ 
lage,  120. 

- -  Ireby,  123. 

-  Lodore,  59. 

— —  and  Low  Crosby,  84. 

- -  Crosses  at  Appleby, 

42. 

Highmoor,  200. 

High  Street,  13,  118,  147,  191. 

Hilton  family,  38. 
Hilton-cum-Murton,  118. 

Hincaster,  118. 

Hodbarrow,  1,  151. 

- hematite  mines,  21,  151. 

Hodgson,  William,  25,  26. 

Hoff,  43. 

Holme  family,  Kings  of  Mardale,  147. 
Holme,  118. 

- Abbey,  159. 

-  Cultram,  33. 

j - Abbey,  33. 

I  -  Eden,  119. 

- Low,  or  St.  Paul’s,  119. 

— —  St.  Cuthbert’s,  119. 
Holmescales,  160. 

Holmrook,  123. 

Honeywood  family,  1 5 1 . 

Honister  Pass,  22,  58,  70. 

-  slate  quarries,  22. 

Hornsby,  90. 

Horse  breeding,  20. 

Hoton  family,  120. 

Houghton,  1 19. 

Hour-glass  stand  in  church,  52. 
House  Holm  Island,  192. 

Howard  family,  19,  27,  49,  108,  109, 
1x9,  137,  140,  156,  198. 

Howgill  Castle,  151. 

Howgrain,  147,  148,  192. 

How  Hall,  100. 

Howk,  the,  72. 

Hudleston  family,  57,  121,  151,  152, 
192,  205. 

Hudson,  William,  25,  127. 

Hugill,  or  Ings,  119. 

Hunsonby  and  Winskill,  35. 
Huthwaite  Hall,  174. 

Hutton  family,  120,  121. 


Hutton,  Rev.  William,  55. 
Huttan-in-the-Forest,  120. 

- Hall,  Hutton,  120. 

- - — ,  Penrith,  166. 

- -i’-th'-Ha  ,  158. 

Hutton  John,  1. 

— —  Roof  (C.) .  J2i. 

- (W.),  121. 

I 

Inglewood  Forest,  23,  1 1 5, 120,  122, 
167,  196. 

- -  -  last  tree  of,  23. 

Inscriptions — Askham  Hall,  47  ;  Cat- 
terlen  Hall,  159;  Newbiggin  Hall, 
•57- 

Ireby,  122. 

Ireby,  William  de,  122. 

Iron  and  steel  trades,  21,  205. 
Irthington,  123. 

- Castle,  156. 

Irton  family,  123. 

Irton  Hall,  and  Cross,  123. 

Isel,  and  Hall,  124. 

Islekirk  Hall,  197. 

Ivegill,  124. 

J 

Jack-a-Musgrave,  167. 

Jedburg  Abbey,  45. 

Jefferson,  Samuel,  122. 

Jerusalem  Cross  at  Cliburn,  80. 
lohnby  Hall,  109. 

Jollifie,  or  Jolifte,  family,  196. 

Jones,  Sir  E.  Burne,  61. 

Journeys,  old  time,  14. 

K 

Kaber,  134. 

- -  Rigg,  and  Rising,  134. 

Kail  Pot  Crag,  192. 

Keld  Chapel,  176. 

Kelton,  139. 

Kendal,  125,  192. 

-  Canal,  15. 

-  Castle,  125. 

- Moot  and  Town  Halls,  126. 

-  Lords  of,  150,  201. 

Kentmere,  127,  143, 146,  176. 

- Hall,  127. 

Kepplecove  Tarn,  114. 

Kershope  Head,  1. 

I  Keskadale,  138. 
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Keswick,  13,  127. 

- Circle,  io. 

Kidsty  Pike,  146. 

Killington,  102,  129. 

- Hall,  129. 

King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  50,  97. 

- Harry  Moor,  90. 

- ,  Samuel,  39. 

“  Kings"  of  Mardale,  147. 

- Patterdale,  24,  162. 

King's  How,  58. 

-  Meaburn,  153. 

Kingwater,  103. 

Kinniside,  100. 

Kirkandrews-on-Eden,  53,  no,  130. 
Kirkandrews-on-Esk,  130,  160. 
Kirkbampton,  130. 

Kirkbarrow,  51. 

Kirkbride,  132. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale,  132,  150. 

-  Stephen,  1,  133,  145,  179. 

-  Thore,  135,  151,  1S6. 

- Hall,  135. 

— - Roman  camp,  13. 

Kirkcambeck,  103. 

Kirkland,  136,  179. 

Kirklinton,  and  Hall,  137. 

Kirk  of  Ulpha,  192. 

Kirkoswald,  137. 

-  Castle,  137,  156. 

- -  Manor,  141. 

Kirksteads,  Warcop,  194. 

Kirkstone  Pass,  2,  138,  162. 
Kirkstones  at  Gutterby,  199. 

Kite,  Bishop  John,  116. 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  52. 

— —  Templars,  179,  186. 

Knipe,  50. 

Knock,  142, 

-  Pike,  96. 

Knype  family,  84. 

L 

Lady's  Rake,  Keswick,  tradition  of, 
129. 

Lambert,  General,  108,  173. 
Lambrigg,  106. 

Lammerside  Castle,  146. 

Lamonby  Hall,  177. 

Lamplugh  family,  102,  139. 
Lamplugh  and  Hall,  139. 

Lancaster  family,  106,  125,  143, 151, 
179. 

Lanercost,  103,  140. 

-  Canons  of,  95. 

- Priory,  140. 


Langbaine,  Dr.,  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  51. 

Langda'e,  59,  140,  201. 

- ,  Orton,  161. 

- Pikes,  140. 

Langdon  Beck,  88. 

Langhorne,  Dr.,  135. 

Langrigg,  64. 

Langwathby,  141. 

Latrigg,  177. 

Law  family,  92,  157, 182. 

Lawrence  Cross,  Crosscanonby,  87. 
Lawson,  Thomas,  25. 

- Sir  Wilfrid,  49. 

Layton  family,  91. 

Lazonby,  141. 

Lead-mining  industry,  21,  88,  136, 
158. 

Leatheswater  (Thirlmere),  187. 
Leconfield,  Lord,  82,  96. 

Leitch,  Dr.,  26. 

L’Engleys,  or  English,  family,  124, 
185. 

Leper  hospital  at  Appleby,  43. 
Levens,  141. 

- Hall  and  topiary  gardens,  141. 

- ,  Nether,  118. 

- Radish  Feast,  142. 

Levington  family,  137. 

Ley,  Sir  Francis,  141. 

Leyburne  family,  177,  192,  204. 
Leyland's  description  of  Working- 
ton,  204. 

Liddel,  Barony  of,  43,  96. 

- Strength,  or  Motte,  45,  131. 

Lindesay  family,  201. 

Little  Blencowe,  109. 

- Broughton,  67. 

- Corby,  113. 

-  Crosthwaite,  129. 

-  Musgrave,  85. 

-  Satkeld,  35. 

-  Strickland,  184. 

- Hall,  185. 

Lodore,  59,  128. 

Long  Marton,  142. 

- Meg  and  her  Daughters,  10,  35, 

-  Sleddale,  143,  146,  176. 

Longtown,  45,  131. 

Lonsdale,  Earls  of,  47,  49,  68,  81, 
148,  165,  176,  181,  182,  200,  201. 
Lord's  Island,  Derwentwater,  94. 
Lorton,  and  historic  yew,  143. 

Losh,  Miss,  206. 

Loughrigg,  172. 

Low  Borrow  Bridge,  185. 
Loweswater,  143. 
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Loweswater,  Lake,  144. 
i  Lowther  family,  47,  60,  102,  106,  135, 
144,  145,  167,  169,  181,  185. 
Lowther,  18,  144. 

-  Castle,  144. 

- Park,  47,  145. 

- Roman  stones  at,  xz. 

- School,  145. 

Low  Wood,  Witherslack,  204. 

Luck  of  Eden  Hall,  98. 

- Muncaster,  154. 

Lucy  family,  49,  93,  99,  196. 

Lupton,  133. 

Lutwidge  family,  123. 

Lyndesay  family,  139. 

Lyulph’s  Tower,  196. 

Lyvennet  Valley,  153. 


Machell,  Rev.  Thomas,  136. 
Maiden  Moor,  128. 

-  Way  on  Cross  Fell,  13, 137, 150. 

Maize  Beck,  88. 

Malclerk,  Bishop  Walter,  171. 
Mallerstang,  135,  145. 

Mansergh,  146. 

Maps  of  Cumberland  and  Westmor¬ 
land,  old,  11. 

Mardale,  146. 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Cumberland, 
42,  66. 

Marron  Valley,  93. 

Marshall  family,  24,  162. 

Martindale  family,  196. 

Martindale,  147. 

- Forest,  red  deer  in,  5,  27,  118. 

Maryport,  148. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  Cumberland, 
75,  82,  205. 

Matterdale,  149, 195. 

Maulds  Meaburn,  86. 

Mawbray,  119. 

- Roman  camp  at,  35. 

1  Maybrough,  10,  50,  97. 

Mayor  of  Wreay,  Mock,  207. 

'  Meaburn  Hall,  86. 

Mealsgate,  37. 

Measand,  112. 

“  Meg  Merrilees,”  193. 

Melkinthorpe,  145. 

Melmerby,  and  Hall,  150. 

Meschines  family,  41,  43,  49,  68,  79, 
92,  93.  99.  181,  197. 

Meye,  Bishop  John,  149- 
Mickledore  Chasm,  173. 

Middle  Quarter,  137. 


Middleton  family,  54,  55. 

Middleton,  150. 

-  Chapel,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  133. 

-  Hall,  150. 

Midgeholm,  101. 

Milburn,  150. 

Mill,  Dr.  H.  R.,  191,  203. 

Millbeck,  129. 

Millom,  151. 

-  Castle,  152. 

-  Lords  of,  151,  152. 

Milnthorpe,  152. 

Miniature  railway,  101,  168. 
Mirehouse,  52. 

Miterdale,  101. 

Mockerkin,  144. 

Monasteries— Dacre,  91  ;  St.  Bees, 
181. 

Monument  to  Edward  I  on  Burgh 
Marsh,  67. 

Moor  Divock,  prehistoric  remains  at, 
48. 

Moore  family  of  Middleton,  150. 
Moore,  George,  37,  56,  200. 

Moor  House,  Dufton,  96. 

Moorland  Close,  108. 

Moot  Halls — Appleby,  42;  Kendal, 
126 ;  Shap,  175. 

Moresby  family,  46,  153,  164. 
Moresby,  153. 

Moricambe  Bay,  Solway,  33. 
Morland,  153. 

Morville  family,  36,  41,  48,  68,  86, 
137,  141. 

Mosedale,  176. 

Mosser,  154. 

Moss  troopers,  131,  158,  183. 

Motte,  Liddel,  45, 131. 

Mounsey  family,  “  Kings  ”  of  Patter- 
dale,  24,  162. 

Mulcaster  family,  112,  189. 

Multon  family,  137,  141. 

Mumps  Hall,  193. 

Muncaster,  Lord,  154,  168. 

Muncaster,  154,  168. 

-  Castle,  154. 

- Gullery,  168. 

Mungrisdale,  155. 

Murton,  Lamplugh,  139. 

- Pike,  142. 

-  (W.),  142. 

Musgrave  family,  46,  49,  64,  98,  106. 

109,  112,  134,  137,  14 1 ,  173.  J79.  196. 
Musgrave  Chapel  at  Kirkby  Stephen, 
134- 

-  Great,  106. 

- Little,  85. 
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N 

Narrowgate  Beacon,  5, 118. 
Narton  or  Norton,  family,  48. 
Nateby,  135. 

Natland,  135. 

Naworth  Castle,  155. 

Needfire  custom,  30. 

Nelson's  School,  Wigton,20o. 

Nent  Force  Level,  39. 

Nenthead,  38. 

Netherby,  18,  45. 

Nether  Denton,  and  Hall,  156. 
Netherhall,  11,  149,  157. 

-  Roman  stones  at,  11, 148. 

Nether  Levens  Hall,  142. 

-  Staveley  184. 

Netherton,  157. 

Nether  Township,  130. 
Netherwasdale,  195. 

Nevill,  Cicely,  164. 

Neville  family,  36. 

Nevinson  family,  153. 

Newbiggin,  Dacre,  92. 

- ,  Ravenstonedale,  170. 

-  (W.),  and  Hall,  157. 

Newby,  and  Hall,  153. 

New  Hutton,  158. 

Newlands,  158. 

Newton  family,  196. 

Newton  Arlosh,  and  fortified  church, 
68,  158. 

-  Reigny,  159. 

-  Rigg  Agricultural  School,  ig. 

Nicholforest,  130,  160. 

Nicolson,  Bishop  William,  8,  25,  61, 
132,  147.  170,  173.  183,  196. 

Ninekirks,  Brougham,  66- 
Nine  Standards,  135. 

Nollekens,  monuments  by,  91,  198. 
Norfolk,  Dukes  of,  67, 147,  196. 

North  Stainmore,  65. 

Nundose,  116. 

Nunnery,  Ainstable,  37,  116, 138. 

- ,  Seton,  57. 

O 

Ogle  family,  188. 

Oglebird  manor,  67. 

Old  Carlisle,  Roman  station,  13,  196, 
200. 

-  Church,  Watermillock,  195. 

-  Hutton,  160. 

-  Park,  124. 

-  Penrith  (Voreda),  Roman  sta¬ 
tion,  166. 


Ormside,  160. 

-  Cup,  161. 

Orrest  Head,  201,  202. 

Orthwaite  Hall,  190. 

Orton  (C.),  107. 

J  —  (W.),  161,  185. 

-  Hall,  161. 

-  Scar  Beacon,  161. 

Otley,  Jonathan,  25. 

Otters,  27. 

Ouds,  Thomas,  106. 

Ousby,  161. 

Over  Staveley,  184. 

Overwater  Tarn,  190. 

Oxenholme,  155. 

P 

Pack-horse  bridges,  13,  14. 

-  roads,  13. 

Papcastle  Roman  station,  11, 13,  62. 
Pardshaw  Crag,  93. 

Parish  Armour,  Langwathby,  141. 
Parker,  Archbishop,  190. 

-  Dr.,  104. 

Park  family,  102. 

Park  House,  121. 

Parr  family,  84,  123,  126,  140. 
j  Parsonby,  166. 

Parton,  Moresby,  153. 

- ,  Thursby,  188. 

Parving  family,  150. 

Pate  Hole  Cavern,  46. 

Patrickson  family,  100. 

Patterdale,  162. 

-  Hall,  rare  trees  at,  24. 

Pearl  mussels  of  the  river  Irt,  123. 
Peel,  John,  72,  123. 

Peet,  John,  72. 

Pendragon  Castle,  81,  146. 

Pennines,  1,  3,  4  (and  see  Cross  Fell).; 
Pennington  family,  96,  126,  140,  154. 
Penrith,  163. 

-  Beacon,  165. 

-  breed  of  sheep,  17. 

-  Castle,  163. 

-  Fell,  skirmish  on,  8. 

— —  Grammar  School,  165. 
Penruddock,  no. 

Percy  family,  9,  49,  93,  99,  196. 
Peregrine  falcons,  26. 

Philipson  family,  84,  140,  190,  202. 
Pickering  family,  46,  86,  129,  164. 

Pig  breeding,  20. 

Pigeon  houses,  138. 

Pillar  Mountain,  173. 

-  Rock,  173. 
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Pinemarten,  27. 

Pitchpipe  preserved  in  church,  149. 
Place  Fell,  192. 

Plague  stones,  in  Edenhall,  99; 
Penrith,  165. 

- visitations  of  the,  70,  99,  116, 

165. 

Plantagenet,  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 

164. 

Plumbland,  166. 

Plumpton  Hall,  167. 

-  Hay,  120. 

-  Park,  167. 

-  Wall,  141,  166. 

Polecat,  27. 

Ponsonby  family,  hi. 

Ponsonby,  and  Hall,  167. 

Pooley  Bridge,  51. 

Popham,  Mrs.  Leyborne,  109. 
Popping  Stone,  Gilsland,  103. 

Port  Carlisle,  15,  59. 

Porter,  Professor  George,  56. 
Portland  family,  122,  133,  165. 

Potter,  Bishop  Barnaby,  127. 

-  Christopher,  Provost  of 

Queen’s,  127. 

Pow  Beck,  182. 

Powis  House,  135. 

Prehistoric  remains,  9. 

Preston  Patrick,  160,  167. 

-  Quarter,  200. 

-  Richard,  87,  167. 

Pretenders,  the  Old  and  Young,  8, 
14,  38,  41,  61,  74,  80,  81,  84,  129, 

165,  1 77- 

Priests’  hole  at  Howgill  Castle,  151. 
Punson  family,  167. 

Q 

Quakers,  68,  93,  102. 

Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  64, 118, 133, 
136,  169,  170. 

Quincey,  Thomas  de,  52,  106. 

R 

Raby  Cote,  159. 

Radcliffe  family,  38,  129. 

Railways,  14. 

Rampsgill,  147,  148. 

Raughton  Head,  78,  168. 

Ravenglass,  168. 

-  Roman  post  at,  12. 

Ravens,  26. 

Ravenstonedale,  169. 

Readers  as  curates,  175. 

2 


Reay  family,  64. 

Rebellions  of  '15  and  ’45 — 8,  14,  38, 
41,  61,  74,  80,  81,  84,  129,  165,  177. 
Rebels'  Tree  at  Clifton,  81. 

Red  deer  of  Gowbarrowand  Martin- 
dale,  27,  147. 

Redmain,  124. 

Redman  family,  141,  142,  185. 

Red  Pike,  128. 

-  Spear  Knights,  78,  117. 

-  Tarn,  114. 

Reigney  family,  159. 

Relph,  Josiah,  174. 

Renwick,  170. 

Rere  Cross,  183. 

Reston  Hall,  120. 

Ribton,  67. 

Richmond  family,  124,  198. 

Rigg  in  place  names,  5. 

Rigmaden,  146. 

Rivers,  16. 

Roads — British,  12;  military,  14; 
old,  12;  pack-horse,  13 ;  and  see 
Roman  roads. 

Robinson,  Mary,  “  The  Beauty  of 
Buttermere,"  70. 

-  William,  165. 

Rockcliffe,  137,  170. 

-  Castle,  171. 

Roman  altars — Lowther,  145  ; 

Netherhall,  ir,  148;  Carlisle, 
148. 

-  bath  at  Walls  Castle,  154. 

— —  camps,  forts,  and  settlements, 
12,  135,  148,  153, 157, 166,  168, 
189,  190,  196,  200. 

-  Fell,  194. 

-  Maiden  Way,  r3,  137,  150. 

- occupation,  6. 

- quarry  at  Crowdundle,  157, 164. 

-  roads,  12,  43,  40,  in,  131,  135, 

137,  150,  168. 

-  Wall,  10,  11,  12,  52,  55,  60,  68, 

84,  no,  123,  130, 137,  166, 192, 
193. 

Roos  family,  84. 

Rope  money  custom,  28. 

Rose  Castle,  92,  168,  171. 

Rosley  Hill,  197. 

Ross  family,  125. 

Rosthwaite,  58. 

Rowrah,  139. 

Royal  manor  of  Penrith,  163. 

-  mines  in  Cumberland,  22,  158. 

-  rights  exercised  at  Millom,  151, 

152- 

Rum  butter,  29. 
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Rushbearings,  31,  40,  105,  106,  193. 
Ruthwaite,  72. 

Ruthwell  Cross,  118. 

Rydal  171. 

Rydalmere,  172. 

Rydal  Mount,  172. 


S 

Saddleback,  128,  172. 

Sadgill,  143. 

Saint's  Shrine  at  Gosfortb,  104. 
Salkeld  family,  198. 

Salkeld  Dykes,  108. 

Salmon,  27. 

Sanctuary  at  Greystoke,  log  ;  Raven- 
stonedale,  169;  Wetheral,  198. 
Sandford  family,  47,  100,  121,  137, 
151,  194. 

Sandford,  194. 

-  Chapel  in  Askham  Church,  48. 

Sand  Grouse,  Pallas  s,  27. 

Sands,  Sir  Thomas,  124. 
Santon-with-Melthwaite,  123. 

Sark,  3. 

Sea  Fell,  3,  4,  59,  114,  128,  173. 

- Pike,  1 14,  173. 

Scaleby,  and  Castle,  173. 

Scale  Force,  89,  144. 

-  Houses,  170. 

Scales,  Bromfield,  64. 

- ,  or  Bowscale,  Tarn,  172. 

-  Hall,  177. 

Scotby,  174. 

Scots  Dyke,  130. 

Scott,  Michael,  56. 

-  Sir  Walter,  51,  52. 

Scout  Scar,  192. 

Screes  in  place  names,  5. 

Seascale,  104. 

Seathwaite,  Borrowdale,  58. 

- ,  Duddon,  70. 

Seaton  Castle,  73. 

Sebergham,  174. 

Sedgwick,  Professor  Adam,  72. 

-  George,  192. 

Sedgwick,  87. 

Selside,  174. 

Senhouse  family,  148. 

Setmurthy,  174. 

Seton,  or  Lekelay,  Nunnery,  57. 
Seymour  family,  49. 

Shalkfoot,  92. 

Shank  Castle,  183. 

Shap,  175. 

— —  Abbey,  50,  151,  167,  175, 

-  Fells,  2,  12,  1 75,  185. 


Shap  granite  works,  22. 

-  Wells,  85. 

Sharrow,  191. 

Sheep  breeding,  16. 

Shepherd's  Crag,  59,  128. 
Shepherds’  meetings,  31. 
Shipbuilding,  22,  148. 

Shipping  trade,  22,  148. 

Shorthorn  breeding,  163,  188. 
Silloth,  34, 176. 

Silver  mining,  22. 

Sixteen  Men  of  Holme  Cultram,  3. 
Sizergh  Castle,  113. 

Skelsmergh,  174, 176. 

-  Hall,  177. 

Skelton  family,  93,  116. 

Skelton,  177. 

Skiddaw,  3,  5,  128,  178,  179. 

-  Forest,  178. 

Skinburness,  34. 

Skirwith,  136,  179. 

-  Abbey,  179 

—  Hall,  179. 

Slate  industry,  22,  140. 

Sleagill,  153. 

Small  Water,  146. 

Smirke,  Sir  Robert,  144. 

Smith,  Bishop  Thomas,  46, 145. 
Sockbridge,  179. 

-  Hall,  51,  179. 

Sollom  Moss,  battle  of,  130. 

- Chapel,  45. 

- irruption  of,  130. 

Solport,  183. 

Solway  Marshes,  birds  on,  27. 

- Viaduct,  60. 

Somerset  family,  93. 

Soulby,  Dacre,  92. 

- (W.),  179. 

Sour  Milk  Ghyll,  71. 

Souter  Fell,  179. 

- mirage,  155,  179,  180. 

Squint  at  Brough  Church,  65. 

St.  Andrew's  Hermitage,  Culgaitl 
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-  Anne's  Hospital,  Appleby,  42 

-  Bees,  180. 

- Head  eyrie,  26. 

- Priory,  83,  181,  198. 

—  -  Register,  139,  167, 

195- 

- School  115,  182. 

-  Bega,  180. 

-  Constantine's  Cells,  197. 

- Cuthbert's  body  at  Great  S: 

keld,  107. 

- Church,  Carlisle,  76. 
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St.  Cuthbert's,  or  Fairy,  Well  at  Eden 
Hall,  98. 

-  Helen’s  Well,  Asby,  46. 

- Ravenstonedale,  170. 

- John's  in  the  Vale,  115,  129, 

188. 

- Kentigern,  129. 

-  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  117,  122, 

133,  197- 

- Chapel  in  Askham  Hall, 

47- 

- Church,  Carlisle,  76,  116. 

-  Patrick's  Well,  Patterdale,  162. 

-  Wilfrid's  Chapel,  Brougham, 

66. 

Staffield  Hall,  138. 

Staftol  family,  138, 

Stage  coaches  and  wagons,  15. 
Stainburn,  82. 

Stainmore,  65,  183. 

Stainton  (C.),  92. 

- (W.),  87. 

Stake  Pass,  59. 

Stanah,  115,  207. 

Stanley  family,  54,  167,  204. 

Stanley  Gill,  95,  152. 

Stapleton  family,  38,  98. 

Stapleton,  183. 

Stanwix,  177. 

Staveley,  184. 

Stenkrith,  135. 

Stephens,  Professor,  56,  62,  104,  134, 
193- 

Sticks  Pass,  1 15,  207. 

Stockdale,  143. 

Stocks  and  bull-ring  at  Brampton,  61. 
Stoneraise,  197. 

Stonethwaite,  58. 

Stoney  Tarn,  95. 

Stordy,  Thomas,  68. 

Story,  Rev.  Thomas,  132. 
Strathclyde,  7. 

ill  Strickland  family,  113,  126,  163,  184. 
Strickland,  Great,  and  Little,  153, 184. 

1,  -  Hall,  185. 

— —  Ketel,  69. 

-  Roger,  69,  174. 

Striding  Edge,  114. 

ifj  Stuteville,  or  Stutteville,  family,  96, 
141,  189. 

Sty  Head  Pass,  59,  195. 

Submerged  church  tradition,  52. 

- forest,  24. 

5a  iSunderland  (C.),  124. 

Sundial  on  Kirkby  Lonsdale  Bridge, 
132- 

Superstitions,  32. 


Swainmote  at  Castle  Sowerby,  78. 
Swarth  Fell,  191. 

Swarthgill,  52. 

Swinburn  family,  47. 

Swindale,  176. 

Swirrel  Edge,  114. 

Swynburne,  family,  175. 

T 

Taggy  Bell  at  Penrith,  31. 

Talkin  Tarn,  61,  113. 

Tallentire,  63. 

Tarn  Wadling,  117. 

Taylor  Rigg,  2. 

Teasdale,  Margaret,  “  Meg  Merri- 
lees,'1  193. 

Tebay,  165,  185. 

- -  Fell,  185. 

-  Gorge,  Britishroad  through,  is. 

Teesdale,  1. 

Temple  Sowerby,  186. 

Terry  Bank,  146. 

Thanet  family,  146. 

Thirlmere,  128,  186,  207. 

Thirlspot,  115,  207. 

Thompson,  Jacob,  112. 

Thornburgh  family,  174. 
Thornthwaite  (C .),  49. 

- Hall  (W.),  49. 

-  lead  mines,  22. 

Three  Kings  Room  at  Dacre  Castle, 
91. 

Threlkeld  family,  86,  150,  187. 
Threlkeld,  86,  187. 

- Hall,  187. 

-  lead  mines,  22. 

Thresthwaite  Gien,  139. 

Thrimby,  184. 

Thursby,  188. 

Thwaite  in  place  names,  6. 

Thwaites.  189. 

Tibbay  family,  185. 

Tilliol  family,  H2,  173,  189. 

Tirril,  51. 

Tithe  barn  at  Helton,  48. 

Topiary  garden  at  Levens,  142. 
Torpenhow,  and  Beacon,  189. 
Traditions,  32. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  117, 
118. 

Triskele  fragment  at  Isel,  124. 
Tristermont,  52. 

Trough,  183. 

Trout,  27. 

Troutbeck  family,  92. 

Troutbeck  (C .),  no,  189. 
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Troutbeck  dole  at  Dacre,  92. 

- (W.),  189,  201. 

Tufton  family,  41. 

Tullie  House,  Carlisle,  11,75. 
Turbary  rights,  89. 

Turp  family,  98. 

U 

Uldale,  190. 

Ullock,  93. 

Ullswater,  162,  190,  203. 

Ulpha,  192. 

Underbarrow,  192. 

Underley  Hall,  133. 

Undermillbeck,  201, 203. 

Upperby,  76. 

Upper  Denton,  103,  192. 

Uter  Pendragon,  146. 

V 

Vane  family,  46,  120. 

Yaux  family,  140,  tsg. 

Veteripont  family,  38,  41,  48,  86,  98, 
193- 

Voreda  (.Old  Penrith),  13,  166. 

W 

Waberthwaite,  193. 

Walby,  84. 

Wallace’s  raid  into  Cumberland,  171. 
Wall  Holm  Island,  192. 

Walling  Stone,  Hesket,  116. 

Walls  Castle,  154. 

Walton,  193. 

Wampool,  36. 

Wanthwaite,  129. 

Warcop,  and  Hall,  193. 

Warrior's  Tomb  at  Gosforth,  104. 
VVarthol  Hall,  cast  for  at  cards,  166. 
Warwick,  194. 

— -  Bridge,  198. 

Wasdale,  59,  194. 

— —  Screes,  5. 

Wastwater,  180,  195,  203. 

Watch  and  Ward,  171. 

Watendlath,  58,  128. 

-  Tarn,  59. 

Watercrook  Roman  station,  125. 
Waterhead,  103. 

Watermillock,  195. 

Watson,  Bishop  Richard,  202. 
Watton  Priory,  169. 

Wa'  erton,  201. 

Weddicar,  115. 


Wedding  customs,  28. 

Wensleydale  sheep,  17. 

Wessington  family,  48. 

Westlinton,  137. 

Westnewton,  196. 

West  Seaton,  73. 

Westward,  196. 

Wetheral,  174,  197. 

-  Safeguards,  197. 

Wetherlam,  140. 

Wet  Sleddale,  76. 

Whale,  145. 

Wharton  family,  69,  84,  93,  130, 134, 
135,  169, 185. 

Wharton  Chapel,  Kirkby  Stephen, 
f  134. 

1 -  Hall,  135. 

Whelp  Castle,  135. 

Whicham,  198. 

Whillimoor,  102. 

I  Whinfell  (C.),  63. 

- (W.),  106. 

-  Forest  (W.),  67. 

Whinlatter  Pass,  187. 

Whitbarrow,  Roman  road  at,  13. 
Whitbeck,  198. 

White  Friars  at  Shap,  175. 
Whitehall,  37. 

Whitehaven,  199. 

-  Castle,  200. 

-  collieries,  21. 

Whitelock,  Sir  Edwin,  190. 

White  Lyne  Common,  56. 

Whiteside,  Rev.  Joseph,  176. 
Whitewall,  46. 

Whitley  Castle  Roman  camp,  13. 
Whittlegate  custom,  70,  175. 

Whit  well,  174. 

Wiggonby,  36. 

Wigton  family,  150. 

Wigton,  200. 

Wild  cats,  27. 

Wilkinson,  Thomas,  208. 
Williamson,  Sir  Joseph,  63. 

Wilson  family,  54,  126. 

-  Edward,  118. 

- John,  “  Black  Jack,”  25,  127. 

-  Professor,  44  Christopher 

North,”  202. 

Wilton,  no. 

Winder  (C.),  139. 

Windermere,  201. 

-  Lake,  203. 

Winderwath,  80. 

Windesor  family,  106. 

Winskill  and  Hunsonby,  35 
- ,  Workington,  82. 
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Winster,  403. 

Winton,  135. 

Witherslack,  203. 

Wolsty  Castle,  35. 

Wolves,  27- 

■  Wonderful  Walker,"  70. 
Woodside,  197. 

Woollen  industry,  184. 
Wordsworth,  John,  114. 

-  William,  51,  83,  99,  105,  U4- 

Workington,  18,  204. 

- -  Hall,  204, 

Wotobank,  53. 

Woundale,  139. 

Wragmire  Moss,  122. 

Wreay,  and  Mock  Mayor,  206,  207. 
Written  Rock  of  Gelt,  62. 

Wulfrum  mining,  73- 


Wyberg  family,  81,  181,  193. 

Wyberg  Chapel  in  Clifton  Church,  Si. 
Wyndesore  family,  117. 

Wyndham  family,  99. 

Wythburn,  114,  207. 

-  Water  (Thirlmere),  187. 

Wythop,  207. 

Wyvil  family,  109. 

Y 

Yanwath,  86,  187,  207. 

- Hall,  50,  207. 

Yew  trees  of  Mardale,  147  7  Patter- 
dale,  1C2. 

Ygdrasil  at  Dearham,  94. 

York,  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of 
1  164. 
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THE  LITTLE  GUIDES 

THE  main  features  of  these  books  are  (t)  a  handy  and  charm¬ 
ing  form,  suitable  for  the  pocket,  (2)  numerous  illustrations 
from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists,  (3)  good  plans  and 
maps,  (4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything 
that  is  interesting  in  the  natural  features,  history,  archaeology 
and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


COUNTIES 

Bedfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire.  By  Herbert  W.  Macklin,  M.A. 
With  24  Illustrations,  and  2  Maps.  Second  Edition,  Revised  by 
P.  G.  Langdon.  6s.  net. 

Berkshire.  By  F.  G.  Brabant.  With  24  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New 
and  from  Photographs,  3  Maps  and  3  Plans.  Third  Edition, 
4s.  net. 

Buckinghamshire.  By  E.  S.  Roscoe.  With  28  Illustrations  by  F.  D. 
Bedford  and  from  Photographs,  2  Maps  and  2  Plans.  Fifth  Edition, 
Revised.  5s.  net. 

Cambridgeshire.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  25  Illus¬ 
trations,  3  Maps  and  a  Plan.  Second  Edition,  Revised  by  R.  L.  P. 
Jowitt.  6s.  net. 

Cheshire.  By  Walter  M.  Gallichan.  With  36  Illustrations  by 
Elizabeth  Hartley  and  12  from  Photographs,  2  Maps  and  a  Plan. 
Third  Edition.  5s.  net. 

Cornwall.  By  Arthur  L.  Salmon.  With  26  Illustrations  by  B.  C. 
Boulter  and  from  Photographs,  and  2  Maps.  Seventh  Edition, 
Revised.  6s.  net. 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  By  Daniel  Scott.  With  24  Illus¬ 
trations,  and  2  Maps.  6s.  net. 

Derbyshire.  By  T.  L.  Tudor.  With  32  Illustrations  by  J.  Charles  Wall 
and  from  Photographs,  and  2  Maps.  6s.  net. 

Devon.  By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.  With  32  Illustrations  and  2  Maps. 
Eighth  Edition.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Dorset.  By  Frank  R.  Heath.  With  33  Illustrations,  3  Maps  and 
a  Plan.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised.  6s.  net. 

Durham.  By  J.  E.  Hodgkin.  With  32  Illustrations,  3  Maps  and  4 
Plans.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  6s.  net. 

Essex.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  32  Illustrations,  and 
2  Maps.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  by  Philip  M.  Johnston,  F.S.A. 
6s.  net. 

Gloncestershlre.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  28  Illus¬ 
trations,  2  Maps  and  4  Plans.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised.  5s.  net. 
Hampshire.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  28  Illustrations 
by  M.  E.  Purser  and  from  Photographs,  2  Maps  and  2  Plans.  Sixth 
Edition,  Revised  by  Philip  M.  Johnston,  F.S.A.  6s.  net. 
Herefordshire.  By  G.  W.  Wade,  D.D.,  and  J.  H.  Wade,  M.A.  With 
26  illustrations,  2  Maps  and  2  Plans.  Third  Edition,  Revised. 
6s.  net. 


Hertfordshire.  By  Herbert  VV.  Tompkins,  F.R.Hist.S.  With  26 
Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photographs,  and  2 
Maps.  Third  Edition.  Revised.  5s.  net. 

Kent.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  24  Illustrations  by 
F.  D.  Bedford  and  from  Photographs,  2  Plans  and  4  Maps.  Fifth 
Edition ,  Revised  by  Philip  M. Johnston,  F.S.A.  6s.  net. 

Lancashire.  By  F.  H.  Cheetham,  F.S.A.  With  24  Illustrations,  2 
Maps  and  2  Plans.  6s.  net. 

Leicestershire  and  Rutland.  By  A.  Harvey  and  V.  B.  Crowther- 
Beynon,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  32  Illustrations,  and  2  Maps. 
Second  Edition ,  Revised.  5s.  net. 

Lincolnshire.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  28  Illustrations, 
2  Maps  and  2  Plans.  Second  Edition ,  Revised  by  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A.  6s.  net. 

Middlesex.  By  John  B.  Firth.  With  32  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
and  Old  Prints,  and  4  Maps  and  Plans.  Second  Edition ,  Revised  by 
Philip  M.  Johnston,  F.S.A.  and  R.  L.  P.  Jowitt.  6s.  net. 

Monmouthshire.  By  G.  W.  Wade,  D.D.,  and  J.  H.  Wade,  M.A.  With 
32  Illustrations,  4  Maps  and  4  Plans.  6s.  net. 

Norfolk.  By  William  A.  Dutt.  With  30  Illustrations  by  B.  C.  Boulter 
and  from  Photographs,  and  3  Maps.  Seventh  Edition ,  Revised. 
5s.  net. 

Northamptonshire.  By  Wakeling  Dry.  With  40  Illustrations,  and 
2  Maps.  Third  Edition.  4s.  net. 

Northumberland.  By  Joseph  E.  Morris,  B.A.  With  32  Illustrations, 
2  Maps  and  4  Plans.  Second  Edition,  js.  6d.  net. 

Nottinghamshire.  By  Everard  L.  Guilford,  M.A.  With  30  Illus¬ 
trations  and  3  Maps.  Second  Edition ,  Revised.  6s.  net. 

Oxfordshire.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  With  28  Illustrations  by 
Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photographs,  3  Maps  and  a  Plan.  Fourth 
Edition ,  Revised.  4s.  net. 

Shropshire.  By  J.  E.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.  With  28  Illustrations 
and  2  Maps.  Fourth  Edition ,  Revised.  5s.  net. 

Somerset.  By  G.  W.  Wade,  D.D.,  and  J.  H.  Wade,  M.A.  With  32 
Illustrations,  2  Maps  and  2  Plans.  Eighth  Edition ,  Revised.  4s.  net. 

Staffordshire.  By  Charles  Masefield.  With  32  Illustrations,  2 
Maps  and  2  Plans.  Fourth  Edition ,  Revised  by  R.  L.  P.  Jowitt. 
6s.  net. 

Suffolk.  By  William  A.  Dutt.  With  28  Illustrations  by  J.  Wylie, 
and  Frank  Southgate,  R.B.A.,  and  from  Photographs,  and  2  Maps. 
Fourth  Edition.  4s.  net. 

Surrey.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  29  Illustrations  by 
Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photographs,  and  2  Maps.  Fifth  Edition, 
Revised  by  Philip  M.  Johnston,  F.S.A.  5s.  net. 

Sussex.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  With  24  Illustrations  by  Edmund 
H.  New  and  from  Photographs,  2  Maps  and  6  Plans.  Eighth  Edition , 
Revised.  5s.  net. 

Warwickshire.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  24  Illustra¬ 
tions,  2  Maps  and  4  Plans.  Third  Edition ,  Revised  by  Philip  B. 
Chatwin.  6s.  net. 

Wiltshire.  By  Frank  R.  Heath.  With  32  Illustrations,  2  Maps  and 
2  Plans.  Fifth  Edition.  6s.  net. 

Worcestershire.  By  F.  T.  S.  Houghton,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.G  S.  With  26 
Illustrations,  2  Maps  and  2  Plans.  6s.  net. 

Yorkshire,  East  Riding  of.  By  Joseph  E.  Morris,  B.A.  With  27 
Illustrations  by  R.  J.  S.  Bertram  and  from  Photographs,  2  Maps 
and  2  Plans.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  6s.  net. 

Yorkshire,  North  Riding  of.  By  Joseph  E.  Morris,  B.A.  With  26 
Illustrations  by  R.  J.  S.  Bertram  and  from  Photographs,  3  Maps 
and  7  Plans.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  6s.  net. 

Yorkshire.  West  Riding  of.  By  Joseph  E.  Morris,  B.A.  With  26 
Illustrations,  2  Maps  and  7  Plans.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  7s.  6d,  net. 


”  MISCELLANEOUS 

Cambridge  and  its  Colleges.  By  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  D.Liti 
With  2 3  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New,  and  a  Plan.  Sixth  Edition.  4s.  nei 
Cathedral  Cities  ot  England  and  Wales.  By  J.  H.  Wade,  M.A.  With  2 
Illustrations,  and  a  Map.  6s.  net. 

Channel  Islands,  The.  By  Ethel  E.  Bicknbll.  With  32  Illustration 
and  5  Maps.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  5s.  net. 

English  Lakes,  The.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  With  20  Illustration 
by  Edmund  K.  New,  xz  Maps  and  a  Plan.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
6s.  net. 

Cray’s  Inn  and  Lincoln’s  Inn.  By  Hugh  H.  L.  Bellot,  D.C.L.  Witt 
32  Illustrations  by  James  Williams  and  from  Photographs,  and  1 
Plans.  6s.  net. 

London.  By  H.  V.  Morton,  Author  of  “  The  Heart  of  London."  WitL 
24  Illustrations  and  2  Maps.  5s.  net. 

Malvern  Country,  The.  By  Sir  Bertram  Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
With  23  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photographs 
and  a  Plan.  Third  Edition.  4s.  net. 
llan.  Isle  of.  By  Wm.  Radcliffe.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Hall 
Caine,  C.H.  With  23  Illustrations,  3  Maps  and  2  Plans.  6s.  net. 
Oxford  and  its  Colleges.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A.  With  27  Illustrations 
by  Edmund  H.  New,  6  Plans  and  a  Map.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
Revised.  4s.  net. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  By  George  Clinch,  F.S.A. (Scot.),  F.G.S.  With 
30  Illustrations  by  B.  Alcock  and  from  Photographs,  and  3  Plans. 
4s.  net. 

Shakespeare’s  Country.  By  Sir  Bertram  W'indle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
Wdh  25  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photographs, 
a  Map  and  a  Plan.  Sixth  Edition.  4s.  net. 

Snowdonia.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  With  24  Illustrations,  and  6 

Maps  and  Plans.  6s.  net. 

Temple,  The.  By  Hugh  H.  L.  Bellot,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  With  40  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Jenny  Wylie  and  from  Photographs,  and  a  Plan.  Fifth 
Edition.  4s.  net. 

Wales,  North.  By  Alfred  T.  Story.  With  32  Illustrations,  and 

2  Maps.  Second  Edition.  6s.  net. 

Wales,  South.  By  G.  W.  Wade,  D.D.,  and  J.  H.  Wade,  M.A.  With 
32  Illustrations,  and  2  Maps.  Second  Edition,  Revise J.  6s.  net. 
Westminster  Abbey.  By  G.  E.  Troutbeck.  With  41  Illustrations  by 
F.  D.  Bedford  and  from  Photographs,  and  a  Plan.  Third  Edition, 

Revised.  5s.  net. 

Wight,  Isle  of.  By  George  Clinch,  F.S.A.(Scot.),  F.G.S.  With  28 
Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford  and  from  Photographs,  2  Maps  and 

3  Plans.  Second  Edition.  4s.  net. 

York.  By  Joseph  E.  Morris,  B.A.  With  20  Illustrations,  4  Plans 
and  a  Map.  6s.  net. 

FOREIGN 

Brittany.  By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.  With  28  Illustrations  by  Jenny 
Wylie  and  from  Photographs,  and  4  Maps.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised 
by  Ivor  Daniel.  5s.  net. 

Florence.  By  M.  Mansfield.  With  24  Plates  and  2  Maps.  6s.  net. 
French  Riviera,  The.  By  A.  R.  Bonus.  W'ith  24  Plates  and  2  Maps. 
6s.  net. 

Normandy.  By  Cyril  Scudamore,  M.A.  With  40  Illustrations,  and 
2  Maps.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  by  Ivor  Daniel.  5s.  net. 

Paris.  By  Sisley  H  uddleston.  With  30  Illustrations  and  2  Maps.  5s.net. 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  By  C.  G.  Ellaby.  With  42  Illustrations 

and  a  Map.  6s.  net. 

Rome.  By  C.  G.  Ellaby.  With  38  Illustrations  by  B.  C.  Boulter  and 
from  Photographs,  and  a  Map.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  5s.  net. 
Sicily.  By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson.  With  34  Illustrations  by  the  Author 
and  from  Photographs,  and  2  Maps.  Third  Edition.  4s.  net. 
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